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HE Firſt Part of this Work was 
begun at your ſeat of Nor- 
ww Park, where Nature and Art 
are fo finely combined, and the 
charms of ſocial intercourſe and re- 
tirement ſo happily united. It was 
natural therefore to think of inſcrib- 
ing the work I was then planning, 
to the perſon whom ſo many cir- 
cumſtances, and all the ſurrounding 
objects, preſented to the mind, 
| Rag, as the /ubjeFs of theſe Sketches 
; 7 4 are 


—— 


"i. DEDICATION. . 


are highly intereſting to humanity, 
thoſe who have the happineſs of 
your acquaintance will readily per- 
ccive che propriety of addreſſing 
them to you. 

By this teſtimony of my regard, 


however, I am conſcious that I 


ſacrifice your diſlike of public atten- 


tion to the indulgence of my own 
pride, in ſubſcribing order with 
* 5 Kassen 1 
D E A R 81 R, | 
Your affe@tionate friend, 


| and humble ſervant, 


Clifford Street, 1 
April 15, 1786. I” J. MOORE. 


'HESE. Sketches were originally un- 
dertaken on the following oceaſion : 
"i near relation of mine, who has the zuſteſt. 
_ claims to my affection and efteemg had the 
health, of a conſiderable detachment of the 
foot-guards entruſted to his care at a very 
early period of life. They were ordered 
to reinforce the army at that time in Vir- 
ginia, under the command of Lord, Corn- 
wallis. |. Anxious to perform that duty with 
all the efficacy in his power, he requeſted 
me to give him in writing a few obſervations 
and general rules relative to the nature and 
treatment of the diſeaſes moſt likely to occur 
during the paſſage, and while the party 
2 1 from the army. 
| ls accord- 


. PREFACE. 


I accordingly drew up a haſty compen- 
dium or practical treatiſe on ſundry diſeaſes, 
| beginning with fevers, adding ſuch direc- 
tions as I imagined might enable him to 
decide in various exigencies with greater 
promptitude and accuracy. Since his re- 
turn to England I have beſtowed ſome pains 
in improving ſeveral of thoſe rude draughts, 
particularly thoſe upon fevers, which from 
a few general ideas and detached practical 

hints have ſwelled to the ſize in which 
| ___ now pa e ; 


1. 


N eth with which I furniſhed 
him/-on ſome other diſeaſes are alſo con- 
fiderably enlarged: W hether 1 ſhall ever 
hazard their publication, is a l els 
1 am as me n H ie 


| The 25 Sketches which . the Bad 
Part of this Work were afterwards compoſed | 

upon other occaſions. They are attempts 
Rn | in familiar language certain pro- 

| 5 eeſſes 


PREFACE. - be 
ceſſes continually carried on in the animal 
ceconomy, which are not only curious in 
. themſelves but eſſential to life; and ſurely 
as intereſting to mankind as any other 
part of natural hiloſophy. They may 
therefore be conſidered as no improper in- 
troduction to the Practical Eſſays which 
follow; but which, after all, I preſent to 
the Public with great diffidence, being 
conſcious that dogmatic confidence in our 
own opinions never ſtands upon more 
ſlippery ground, or is more expoſed to 
ridicule, than when thoſe opinions regard 
the art of medicine. 
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J the in igation. of medical, as in 
that of ſome other intereſting ſubjects, 
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| the mind is apt to remain in a diſagreeable 


tate of doubt and ſuf 
333 inſtead of being remo 
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2 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
naturally produce. doubt in a ſenſible and 
unprejudiced mind, and are ſtrong proofs 
that the art of medicine itſelf is uncertain 
and conjeQural. | | 
N 


N 5 j 


"There are de phyſicians who ima- 
Bing they fully underſtand the nature of 
every diſeaſe, who have high and enthuſi- 
aſtic notions of the powers of medicine, and 
are never diſturbed with doubts or dif- 
fidence of their own peculiar ſagacity in 
che applicatior of thoſe powers. What- 
erer mays be the opinion of the multi- 
tude, men of rea] penetration, who un- 
5 derſtand character, i imagine that thoſe of 
I the above deſcription. : are commonly found 

amc the weak, the oſtentatious and 
Tuperticial, and fe ——. or never among the 
acute and intelligent. Great confidence 


Ain che power, and belief in the effect of 


meceing, they think, are the offspring 
of ignorance and credulity ;: and. that utf 5 
en and experience, * they in- 


form 


0 
+ 
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| MEDICAL SKETCHES. „ 
falſe theory, many uſeful hints and obſer» 7 
vations may be found; for it often happen- ; 


ed that the practice was good, even when 


the reaſoning was founded. on falſe prin- 5 


0 2 8 hb» 25 * 4 
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But although it is an ornamental, and in 
ſome degree an uſeful part of knowle dee, to 


de acquainted with the various opinions 
that have prevailed in the medical world, 


it muſt be confeſſed that reaſonings 4 priori, 


and ſyſtems founded upon them, have ſel- 
dom led to the cure of diſeaſes. For that 
eſſential part of the art of phyſic, we. are 1 
indebted to the obſervations and facts re- | 
garding the ſymptoms and progreſs 'of 
diſeaſes, and the effects of remedies, that 


have been collected in the courſe of ages 


bymen e of diligence, acuteneſs, andi integrity. ap 
Thoſe, when ſeparated from that chaos of - 


indigeſted obſervations, pretended diſco- 
veries, and falſe facts, which are alſo on 
record, render the art of medicine, when 


eng B 3 155 practiſed 
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_ praftiſed by men of ſenſe and integtity, & 
| bleſſing, and not a urls, to mankind. 


It will be faid that. the powers of thoſe | 
medicines, which are found moſt effeQual 
in the cure of diſeaſes, were not diſcovered 
by men of uncommon ſenſe and penetra- 
tion, but ſome by mere accident, others by 
ignorant ſavages, and others we owe to the 
chymical eathuſiaſm of a credulous age, 
which, hot in the purſuit of the philoſophers 
ſtone, ſtumbled on diſcoveries in medicine 
and other arts, far more beneficial to man- 
Find than tlie object they purſued, even 
had they obtained it; but that few diſco- 
veries of this nature were made by men of 
ſieience in MES Wn oa ME _ T6» 

| flection. 


1 is no 4 this en od 


5 ** reaſon is plain: When the moſt pro- 


found ſagacity is . exerted on ſubjects be- 
. its reach, it is on à level with the 


2 


MEDICAL SKE Tonks. f Nh 
groſſeſt Rupickty: All the ſenſe and leah 
in the world cannot 4 þriori find out ak 
qualities of any ſimple or mineral whatever, 
If the roots of rhubarb and ipecacuanha 
were produced to an aſſembly of phyſi icians 
or chemiſts, who had never ſeen of heard 
of them before, they never could, by any 
| reaſoning, examination, or proceſs what= 
ever, diſcover, that the one is poſſeſfed of 
2 purgative, and the other of an emetie 
quality; or if _ were told that each was 
endowed with one of thoſe qualities, = Fo 
their {kill would be baffled in ak; pl 


= 0 aſcertain which was the cnet a 


which the purganive. - 


There is but 6ne way of — the 
qualities of thoſe or any other drug, Which 
is by trying its effects on man or fome 
other animal. But although the moſt 
ſtupid of mankind has the fame power 
with the moſt ſagacious of making the 


2 5 the latter will, when it 18 
B 4 . 


_ > 


% 


8 | MEDICAL SKETCHES, 


made, turn it to more uſeful purpoſes, 


His ſuperior talents will then come into 
play; by reflecting on the ſymptoms of 
diſeaſes, the means which nature ſome- 
times. takes to relieve or terminate them, 


b and the analogy between one diſeaſe. and 
another, he will apply the powers diſ- 


covered in the two plants more judiciouſſy, 


| and with a greater probability of ſucceſs : 


to the cure of Ciſtemperk, 
; f The . practitioners in medicine, 
having no recorded facts or rules to direct 
them, formed the one, and collected * 
other, by a diligent attention to nature. 


5 They obſerved an inſtinct in dogs and . 


other animals, that directed them to par- ; 


5 ticular herbs, which ed to relieve them 
in fickneſs, 


een a Greek, one of the earlieſt - 
who attempted to eure diſeaſes, is ſaid ta 
have Sheovered the eathartic quality of 


? 
Cx N 
1 + WW 4 44 


hellebore, * 


MEDICAL SKETCHES »& 


hellebore, by obſerving its effects on goats. 
By the uſe of this medicine, and of cold 


baths, we are told he cured the daughter of 
Pœtus king of Argos: And afterwards he 


is ſaid to have cured Iphiclus, one of the 
heroes who attended Jaſon on his argo- 


: nautic expedition, of impotency, by giv- 
ing him the ruſt of iron in wine, We 
are not particularly informed how he 
came to the knowledge of the cold bath, 
or of iron; but we may naturally imagine, 


that he might diſcover the ſtrengthening 


effect of the former, by what is produced 
on himſelf and others when uſed for pleas 
ſure; the virtues of iron he muſt have 
found out in ſome ſuch accidental way as 
he did thoſe of hellebore.——A young 
woman, labouring under the, chloroſis, or a 
man under a tabes of a peculiar kind, may 


have drank wine or ſome other liquor ac- 
cidentally impregnated with iron, and re- 
ceived benefit from it; reflection and reaſon- 


ing from analogy might induce him to 


8 | make 


— 
> 


fo MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
make various trials, till he applied them at 
laſt in the ſucceſsful manner above men- 
tioned. CEN * 


In certain debilitating diſtempers inci- 
dental to both ſexes, what could a modern 
phyſician uſe, more efficacious than ſteel and 
the cold bath? | 


Thus from the earlieſt accounts we have 
of the practice of medicine, we find that 
experience and reaſoning went hand in 
hand. They cannot be ſeparated without 
the moſt fatal conſequences; for it is not 
more abſurd to imagine, that cures for 
diſeaſes are to be diſcovered by dint of re- 
flection only, than to imagine that we can 
make a proper uſe of experience and obſer- 

vation without ſound reaſoning, 


- The ancients not only Mete the 
effects of that inſtinct by which brutes are 
directed to certain plants for relief when 


MEDICAL SKETCHES. rr 
they are unwell, and then applied them to 
the complaints of men, but they alſo at- 
tended with diligence to the manner in 
which nature, when left entirely to her- 
ſelf, relieved or threw off diſeaſes. They 
perceived that certain diſorders were car- 
| ried off by ſpontaneous vomitings, others 
by looſeneſs, and others by augmented 
perſpiration; and having thus learned how 
diſeaſes were cured by nature, whenever 
her powers ſeemed too weak and tardy, 
then, and then only, they ventured to aſſiſt 

me by art. 


Here it is ny of obſervation, that 
although that ſenſation or inſtinct by which 
ſome animals are prompted to ſelect par- 
ticular vegetables for the removal of diſor- 
ders, is not given in fo ſtrong or particular 
a degree to man; yet nature often directs 
him alſo, though in a more general way, to 
the beſt method of relieving his complaints. 
In fevers, the patient generally has a de- 


fire 


iz MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
ſire for cooling, light, aceſcent drinks, and 
diſlikes thoſe, which are of a heavier and 
more heating nature: He covets juicy ripe 
fruits of various kinds, and nauſeates animal 
food; —a free ſtream of air, and a ſpacious 
| cool erer are equally WY ng 
ſmall . room, are pernicious nnd op- 
prefſive. In thoſe inſtances, what the ſick 

perſon ſhews an averſion to, has a ten- 
dency to promgte the diſeaſe, and what 
he. reliſhes, has an effect in abating its 
violence. Other inſtances of the ſame kind 
might be enumerated; I will confine my- 
ſelf to one, which I have e fag 
e to oblervs, : 25231 141 je | 


x 


E the end * very 55 iid 
5 fevers, when the patient, exhauſted by the 
violence And length, of the diſeaſe, lay con- 
ſtantly on his back, had continual ſtartings 
in the tendons of the wriſts; his lips and 
ben being covered with a black oruſt; his 


tongue 


MEDICAL SEETCHES. 3 
tongue trembling,” and with difficulty held 
out; the pulſe weak and quick; in this de- 
plorable condition, when the patient ſcemed 
inſenſible to every thing elſe, - he rejected, 
with every mark of averſion that was in his 
power; medicides of every kind; but upon 
his lips and tongue being moiſtened with 
wine, he ſucked it in with avidity, although | 
be could not open his teeth ſo as CR to 
| alinit a enn n . 


. , . 7% "? © # « 1 — 4 i 
7 12 C # 1 » 4 «CAA 4.4. 144. „ 4 "= 3 
4 4 


on perceiving this, as Be would take no 
| other cordial, nor any thing elſe, he was 
indulged in the wine, although che relations 
| were often under great apprehenſions that it 
might have a pernicious effect, till they law 
7 the ſtrongeſt evidence to o the contrary. 3 


1 


#4 caſes Het as 7 as pn 1 
= ſeen wine produce effects infinitely 
more beneſicial than all the cordials and 


alexipharmics of the ſhops put together. 


14 MEDI CAL. SKET CHE 8. 
That quantity, of wine, which in perfect 


| health might haye occaſioned intoxication, 
in this weakened and exhauſted condition 
tended only to fill and ſtrengthen the 

pulſe, diminiſh the trembling and ſubſultus, 
diffuſe a genial warmth over the kin, 
and ſo far from increaſing, evidently 
abated the ſtupor and tendency to deli» 
rium, and ſayed the patient from the very 
jaws of death; yet the ſalutary effects of 
this powerful cordial in ſuch caſes are 
1 diſcovered by the deſire with which, na- 

ture inſpires th the patient for i it in \nrefrrns 


to FIery.. Sing ell 


 * 
18 


We... 

A af of appetite | is always a 1 
able ſign 1 in a fever; and it has been 197 
marked, that if the! patient expreſſes a defire 
; for that aliment to which he ſhewed a 


particular averſio on during the former courl | 


e 


pf hip diſeaſe, it js Kill” more. favourable ; 


rade 


and if he continues to beg, with perſevering | 
: — for a little animal food, whether 
fiſh 


MEDICAL SKETCHES. 15 


fiſh or fleſh, he may, with caution, be 
indulged; for the food he ſo earneſtly ; 
requires, though not preciſely what the 
phyſician would have recommended, ſel- 
dom diſagrees with him, 


When human reaſon is clouded by diſ- 
eaſe, it appears as if nature inſpired the 
ſick with a temporary uſe of the inſtinct of 
other animals: and thoſe phyſicians ſeem 
deſtitute of both reaſon and inſtinct, who 
on every occaſion refuſe to gratify them 
with what nature ſo ſtrongly indicates. 


While we admit that experience and 
obſeryation are the ſureſt guides in the 
practice of medicine, it muſt be granted at 
the ſame time, that to make judicious ex- 
periments and accurate abſervations, to 
draw juſt inferences from what we obſerve, 
not to confound the effects of one cauſe 
with thoſe of another, and to apply .our 
experience and ee to the beſt 


2 . | pu. 
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purpole, is not eaſy, nor io common A 
7 thing as is is uſually believed. | 


We "90 people wah day, in talking 
of their phyſician, uſe language of this 
kind I own he is a very weak, lilly 
man, but he has had a great deal of ex- 
perience; or, 1 grant you, he is an ofs 
tentatious, | parading coxcomb, next to 4 
fool indeed in other reſpects, but he is 
an excellent phyſician.” They ſeem to think 
that common ſenſe diverts a man from the 
ſtudy of his profeſſion, like the French 
lady, who being told that her phyſician 
had not common ſenſe, replied, © Tant 
mieux, un homme qui paſſe ſon tems à etu- 
dier le ſens commun, comment peuts-il ap- 
prendre la mẽdicine? Monſieur l' Abbe 
qui parle Grèc comme Homere, ne fait 
is wn 5 


a 1 
„ „ 4+ 


1 There never was a- greater abſurdity, ; 
pro, than to fi Tuppoſe: that a man of 


\ 
5 * - "4 -” 


MEDICAL SKETCHES, 25 
an uncommonly weak underſtanding can be 

a good phyſician ; he may Indeed have a 
great deal of experience; he may poflibly 
be even a man of learning, but without 
natural acuteneſs and good ſenſe there never 
was a good phyſician ſince the world be- 
| kan, the _ is literally impoſhble. 


What 1s the buſineſs of a phyſician ?— 
Why, to apply his knowledge and expe- 
rience to the cure of diſeaſes, in which he 
| muſt be directed by that degree of under- 
ſanding he poſſeſſes; and if he is deficient 
in ſenſe, his experience will prove a ſource 
from which he will draw falſe inferences, 


" and learning, if he has it, will make him 


more preſumptuous, and lead bim farther 
into error. % 


| How many practitioners do we meet 
with, who are convinced that fevers are 
cured by the draughts impregnated with 
contrayerva root and cardiac confection, 
R CG with 


18, MEDICAL SKETCHES: 
With which they teaſe the patient every.two. 
c thxee hours And how are they con- 
hunky this ?. They will anſwer, from ex- 
perience; for the drugs not having actual 
ly, killed the patient, but only retarded. his. 
cure, he ręcovers at length, notwithſtand - 
ing all the draughts he. has; been obliged, 
to ſwallow; the ſagacious doctor imputes 
the cure to his own preſeriptions, and per- 
ne * _ for OY 1 of 
8 | 1 177 © 12 


* have known,a,very en man, 
miſta ake : a preſcription of feeble efficacy for 


one of the moſt powerful febrifuges that, 
ever, Was contrived; he had, ordered it pro- 

bably at firſt when the diſeaſe began to take 

| a favourable turn, or immediately before. a 

| happy criſis took place, and imputed the 

al | 7 whale Fe, to eee 6 


F 


:Heg pives.t the. omg, medicine; in, , another | 
inſtance. Ei the very day the teyer, 


0M > _ _ commences; 
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commences; it is an ephemera, and he is 


confirmed in his opinion of the power of 
the medicine, he proclaims it the happieſt 
combination that ever was invented; which 
by Xa kind of elective attraction draws the 
marbific matter to itſelf, and then hurries it 


out of the body. Aſter a few inſtances of 


this kind it is impoſſible to open his eyes; 
he imputes the unfortunate termination of 
other caſes to ſome latent cauſe which op- 
poſed the ſalutary effects of his favourite 


medicine. That any man, particularly a 
man of letters, and bred to the practice of 


phyſie, ſhould be ſo eaſily deceived, could 
ſearcely be believed, if we did not ſee ſuch 
examples frequently, and if we did not 
know with what partiality mankind in ge- 
neral view what they conſider as their own. 
inventions, and with what complacency. 


they embrace opinions which flatter their 
own judgment. 


CY 


| * A ſever that begins and ends in the compaſs of one 


„ Another 
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Another thing which prevents ſome 
// praQitioners from knowing the futility of 
their own preſcriptions, and what nature 
left to herſelf can do is, that they never 
leave nature to herſelf. The inſtant they 
are called, they fall to work with their 
draughts, juleps, and apozems, and per- 
ſevere with uarelenting aſſiduity till the ' 
diſeaſe terminates one way or other; if the 
patient recavers, themedicinesget the credit; 
if he dies, the diſeaſe is 8 to have 


been incurable. * / 


4 The | Ss teaſed to ſwallow drugs, is a 
ſpecies of diſtreſs to which the rich are 
more expoſed than the poor, provided the 
j latter keep out of hoſpitals, Nature is al- 

lowed to cure as many of them as ſhe can, 

and Art being little ſolicitous of ſeducing 
ſuch patients out of her ſiſter's hands, they 

| generally have real need of medicines be- 

fore they are preſſed to take them. But a 


Phyſteian whoſe practice lies among the 
4 | higheſt 
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higheſt ſpheres of life, if it amounts to three 

. thouſand pounds yearly, is ſuppoſed, at a 
moderate computation, to receive two thou- 

ſand five hundred of that ſum for preſcrib- 

ing for imaginary complaints, or ſuch as 
would have diſappeared fully as ſoon had 
they been left to themſelves. But this 

= ought not to be imputed as a crime to the 
Phyſician; if an old lady cannot dine with 
_ : comfort till he has felt her pulſe, looked 
at her tongue, and told her whether her 
chicken ſhould be roaſted or boiled, it is 
reaſonable he ou be paid for his 8 


2A 


The difference between a good phyſician 
and a bad one is certainly very great; but & 
the difference between a good phyſician and 


no phyſician at all, in r caſes, is _ 
Bd ; 


If V ching the courſe of the common 
; epidemic diſeaſes which occur in this iſland 


ev _ rat and autumn, two hundred 
Cz patients 
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patients were taken promiſcuouſly, and one 
half delivered to tlie eare of the faculty to 
he treated according to art; that is, as pri- 
vate patients by whom they are fee d every 
time they preſcribe; and the pther half de- 
[Jivered-to the care of flurſes, inſtructed to 
give them no phyſic whatever, but merely 

ecoling drinks, and ſuch ght and ſimple 

food as the patients appetites might lead 
them to wiſh for, I am convinced the world 
would be a good deal apa er he tefult 
off iche expefiitnent, e Di 


It is aftonithing how exceedingly aye me- 
dical practitioners of every denomination 
are to impute to drugs that ſalutary effect 
which proceeds from the univerſal influence 
of another cauſe, which cauſe is that in- 
herent bias obſervable in the animal co- 


nomy to reſtore health; for as the ſur- 

face of à lake which clearly reflects the 
ſky and hills and verdant ſcenes around 
its borders, when it-is diſturbed by the fall- 

; Ing of a ſtone, immediately endeavours to 

. | recover 
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Tecover its Hätterdd im mages, alt Teftöre 
them to the Tithe beautebts tr in Which 
they are wont to 2 in like 3 
*Wher "the "natgral ourle of il animal 
"&cbtidiny is inter rrußt ptec dad ft 60 50 
Atfeaſe, the Powers by die coultirution af 


*continually endeayouring to reſtore its SY 


gans to the perfect uſe of their fu unions, 


ald to recover i its uſüal vigour and ſerenity. 
1 1 . * Ms Atti 01 1 8 Ld & 12 1.48 


_*This' 1. meditate "Rath are," «bhp con- 
faut tendenty i in natüre 0 overcome. - 
New and Teflore Health, Was "794 bp, 

nie ther of O80: and : a i Tentfment to 
- = ſame purpoſe i is the very firſt expretied 
by Sy ydenham j in his, n work, and 


YA 133 8 CHW. 9319 
is acknow edge by all candid and diſcern- 
boy. —y G. %% 21. 


raQtitioners, to have a po 4 þ in- 
Ds in e Gre of diſcaſes, PR I 
am fnclined?o 0 belteve that phyſicians, | in 


93 8120 A. 1 12s 4 9177 10 
Proportion to their. cantlour and diſcert- 


O14 (23 S 4 


| ment, . acknowledge, and rely, upon "this 
power in | nature; — in proportion to their 
C4 ſelfiſhneſs” 


= 
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ſelfiſhneſs and weakneſs, impute every re- 
aper y, to their own. wee 


4 „ and experienced i A 
conſiders himſelf. merely as an aſſiſtant to 
nature; "when her force ſeems to be ſuffi- 
cient, he leaves her to perform the cure; 3 
when ſhe ſeems too feeble, he aſſiſts her by 
every means in his power. His patients, 
cherefore, are ſure, i in the firſt place, of all 
the aid which nature can give them; and 
a8 often as it is requiſite, if art has Giſcover- 
3 or inyented any thing to alleyiate. or 


remove their eee. toy are bis: ge 
| that alſo. g HG „„ 5 


. A 1 on e 1 

FFF 

121 W 
Pg — . 


© Whereas a OHM who, has a an ever- * 


 weening conceit ' of his own powers and 
thoſe of his art, is apt by unneceſſary and 
officious attempts to interrupt the falutary c 
proceſs of nature, and like the inconſiderate | 
man who would plunge his hands into the 
Arbe am in os 5.9 to aſſt 3 its efforts to- 


regain a 
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regain its loſt tranquillity, he only helps to 
increaſe the diſorder and daneben he 
means to remedy, yx. 


If well-meaning praftitioners WI realy | - 
with to do every thing in their power for 
the recovery” of their patients, and whoſe 
55 greateſt errors proceed from man! more 
in their power than there is, can do ſo 
much harm; how much greater miſchief is 
to be dreaded, from the number of cunning, 
unprineipled, intereſted practitioners in me- 
dicine, who, without being deceived. thei». F; 
_ ſelves; Impoſe upon the weakneſs and cre- 
- dulity of others. * Thoſe generally are men 
cl ſuperficial Knowledge, of a conſiderable 
: degree of natural. ſhrewdneſs, and ſuch a 
4 portion of impudence, as ſets them above 
|  . efubarraſſment, even when r N 
; 555 "ang; fraud are made manifeſt. 
. 140 
Hook men 5 the foibles. of added, 
CY on the "Trane and hopes and ca- 
| prices 
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chat the ꝓoullick ſhould! be bofled exiAly 
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prices of the rich valetudinarians, and 
ſqueeze the haſt lingering thilling? out _ the 
weakened hands of the poor. | 


dür rbem akin of quackeryrikch Tome 
People ſeem to invite; they caniot be fully 
oriviriced of tlieir phyſiciunꝰs fkill and at- 
tention witlibut it. Proofs of this are to 
che met with every where: In a certain city 
on the continent I happened to call upon a 


lady welio on-accomit of alpath-arid Might 


ſwelling in Hef ancle, had confulred a well- 
known-pkyftian; 'who;although he is ue- 
. cuſed by his hrethremof much charlatanical 


parade in hiscpractice, commands the ad- 


- miration-of hisqpatients in à inbre ſupreme 
degree than aur I was ever acquaint- 
-ed with. He lrad- juſt left her when 1 
entered: She told /me he had ordered a 
poultice of bread aid ali to be applied to 
the part, and then giving her watch to her 
maid; ſhe deffrell her to take particular care 


four 
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bur minuter and a' half; for ſuch were the 
"expreſs orders of Monſieur de Pocteur. On 
muy expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at the!minute- 
neſs of theſe orders, ſhe claimed, Mon 
Dieu, e eee we 1-41: cakulodotamein 
Þ e 2 erg tony It 18 e. 


f 8 tals ain e ap 
re by men of this deſcription 
in the eities of London and Paris, and by 
the venders and inventors of noſtrums or 
ſecret and infallible cures, ĩs quite aſtoniſh- 
ing. I mention Paris ard London particu- 
-tarly, becauſe though other towns are in 
ore degree expoſed to the famie evil, yet 
the reputation of thoſe pretended cures is 
- always higheſt Where the field for iftipo- 
- ition'is wideſt; and the chance of detection 


his I take · to be tlie caſe in the largeſt 
and moſt populous eities, where phyſicians 


as 


* 
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as well as noſtrums without merit have a 
far better chance of being eſteemed, than 
in ſmaller cities, where the real value of 
each muſt be known to a greater propor- 
tion of the inhabitants. Accordingly we find 
that hardly any of thoſe vaunted medicines 
of the capitals wel- en their reputation for 
any length of time in the Provincial towns, 
becauſe the citizens are all in ſome degree 
"acquainted with each other, and with the 
: circumſtances of each caſe in which the 
medicine is uſed; its real effects therefore 
- are more fully known. Whereas in ſuch a 
town as London, a fair and candid inveſti- 
gation of the merits of a noſtrum is as dif- 
ficult as it would be fruitleſs; for if the 
miſtakes and forgeries brought in its ſup- 
port ſhould be detected and publiſhed to- 
day, freſh evidence of new miracles would 
appear in the papers to-morrow, and the 
minds of the multitude would be divided. 
When modeſt reaſon pleads on one ſide, 
„ "OY | and 
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and aſſuming Ignorance on the other, we. 
may uy _ which will have the k ma= 
Jority, OT b "ola 


| Beſides, 1t is to be remembered that no 
man has ſuch an intereſt in attacking, as the 
noſtrum-monger has in defending the cha- 
racter of his ſecret; accordingly moſt people, 
after they are convinced, either from their 
own experience or from that of others, of 
the futility of the medicine, give themſelves 
no farther trouble about it, but leave it to 
their neighbours to make the ſame inquiry 
or ene if they _ 


: This is Wee what the quack wiſhes, 
and if numbers do make the experiment, he 
gains his object; when his fortune is made, 
the reputation of his drug will give him no 

more concern. But in caſe by any accident 

its character ſhould be blaſted before he has 
accompliſhed his object, he then metamor- 

— his infallible pills into infallible drops, 

| gets 
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gets their-praiſes ſounded: and their cures at- 


teſted in the-newſpapers;-and:very-poſſibly-: 


the drops wilt finiſh what the pills began. 


It will be fuld that-the atteſtations of 
cures are not always forgeries, for we ſomes | 
times find peovle of character allow their 


names to appear in nem _ 
* — mmggs | 


10 thinks may be e 10 a bd 
place, that ſuch inſtances are very rare, in 
compariſan of the number of obſcure and, 
ſuſpicious evidences which are brought, i in 


ſuch occaſions; and we muſt recollect be- 


ſides, that a good character, though it ſoreen 
a man from the ſuſpicion of being the ac- 
complice, yet it cannot always ſave. jy 


from men = V ne 


in diſeaſes which ate kak: to maden 
tranſitions; from extreme pain to perfect 
1 and (where — lang intervals be- 


tween 
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' tween-the:,paroxyſms,- it is not very dif- 
| freult to perſuade. the patient, that he is 
entirely indebted ta the noſtrum for that 
ahatement ef his, complaint which takes 
place at the time he uſes it: Then gratitude 
do a ſuppoſed bene factor naturally prompts 
him to de every thing in his power to ſerve 
him; and ſometimes in the warmth: of his 
zeal, eſpecially, when diſputing; with un- 
halievers, he is hurried into aſſertions con- 
vernipg the, efects of the medicine, which 
in cgoler moments he would not have made. 


| The valetudinarian is often as. fond, of 
enumerating his complaints, as. a, ſoldier is 
of talking over his battles, And although 
he, ſeldom, finds, a, liſtener, who, with, a 
greedy ear devours his diſcourſe, yet like, 
the latter he tries to create an intereſt; and 
to melt the heart by running through all 
his diſaſtrous cbaucet, his: mig. accidents. 

and. hair-breadth. *. It is. his Lint; 


"$491 58 61389, Othello. 8 Is 8 
FR "- | alſo 
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alſo to ſpeak of | ſome -wonder-working 
noſtrum, for it is a thouſand to one but he 
has ſome favourite of this kind, which he 
ſtrongly recommends, and having once re- 
commended, he becomes a party concerned 
in its cauſe, he reads with pathos and energy 
every advertiſement in its favour, he thinks 
his own truth and honour connected with 
the reputation of the medicine he praiſes, 
and imagines he gives the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony of his affection to his friends when 
he teaſes them to ſwallow a little; it is in 
vain they aſſure him they are in perfect 
health, This drug can be taken with 
« ſafety at all times; if the diſeaſe has ar- 
« rived before it is taken, it removes it; 
« if it is only on the road, it prevents its 
« etal,” 3 £4 28 1 


By ſuch means, many remedies which are 
ſecrets have been brought into vogue in 

the courſe of our remembrance; all of them 
attained a temporary reputation, which 
Kae e none 
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none of them could ſupport for any length -_ 
of time; they were raiſed to notice by the 
breath of impoſtute and the voice of cre= 
 dulity, they ſunk into darkneſs by the i in- 
trinſic e of their nature. ; 


One medicine * be 3 from the 
neglect and contempt due to ſo many 
others. — Dr. James's fever powder has for 

a number of years enjoyed a conſiderable 
degree of reputation in this iſland, and in 
the colonies connected with it, although in 
the continent of Europe it is little uſed. 


In an hoſpital where I had the chief care 

of the ſick for ſeveral years, I took frequent 

- occaſion to compare the powers of this 
medicine with thoſe of antimony, James 8 
powder being generally ſuppoſed to conſiſt 

of a preparation of antimony and teſtaceous 

. earth, or ſome other inſipid powder, to diſ- 
guiſe it, The antimonial with which 1 
"HA _ "WW . brought 
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brought it moſt frequently into compariſon, 
was emetic tartar, with whoſe operation and 
effects thoſe of the powder ſeem to have a 
great reſemblance; whether they are ex- 

hibited 1 in full doſes, ſo as to excite vomit- 

ing and purging; or in ſmaller doſes, when 
they produce only an increaſed perſpiration, : 

a flight degree of nauſea; and if the ſmall 
doſes are repeated at ropes n ſome 
evacuation. by ſtool. 


1: Oo dhe fin [threatening of fever, a full 
doſe of James's powder operating at once 
as an emetic, ſudorific, and cathartic, ſeems 
ſometimes entirely to throw off the diſeaſe, 
and leaves the patient quite cool and free 
from fever; and in caſes where the fever is 
formed, and has continued ſome time before 
the powder is adminiſtered, it frequently 
«diminiſhes the force of the fever; and uſed 
in ſmall doſes as an alterative, is of Anne 
during the courſe of the fever. 


„ Al 


J 


2 
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All thoſe: effects are alſo produced 
by proper doſes of tartar emetie, exhibited 
in the ſame” manner. The principal dif- 


| ference ſeems to conſiſt in this, that a full 


doſe of tartar emetic operates, with more 


force and certainty, firſt as an emetic, and 


afterwards as a purgative, than a full doſe of 
the powder, but che latter with moſt cer- 
tainty as a ſudorific ; and it often appears 


to be as efficacious wh removing or abating 


the feveriſh ſymptoms, although it operates 
wi with more m aer d than the former. Se 


14 e Are 1 
31 11 e £120; KS BE 3 2: 1 > 8 65 


Wen uſed as an alterative in 1 ſmall doſes 
at conſiderable intervals, the fourth of a 


„„ 1 Aren 1 
common doſe of the powder is leſs apt to 
b elle 
create a naufea; or to excite vomiting, than 


4 ſingle grain of tartar emetic diſſolved in a 


Aline draught; in other reſpects their effects 


ſeem ſo ſimilar, that in fevers where I think 
antimony proper, whether at the beginning 


or . the progrels, if the patient or his 
D 2 relations 
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relations have. à predilection for James's 


powders, and ſeem ſolicitous that he ſhould 


have it, 25 very en, comply. with 
their, wiſhes, Fat 110 67 1 | 


It will be ſaid, that 5 a | Full Joſs of 
James' 8 powder i is given as above- mention- 
ed, at the firſt threatening of a fever, al- 
though after its operation the patient ſhould 


be found perfectly cool and free from fever, 


that is no abſolute proof that the medicine 
removed or prevented one, becauſe, very pol- 


ſibly, no fever was about to form; for there 


is no certain criterion by which, we can 


diſtinguiſh the firſt ſymptoms of a fever, 
which will laſt: but one day, from thoſe of 


one which, will prove .tedious and dan- 
gerous; ſo that James 's poder, when 
given at the firſt zattaek of ſuch diſorders, 
may get the credit of curing many com- 
Plaints, Which eee ei as Joon, 
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"This obſervation is certainly juſt; but it is 
no juſter when ſtated againſt cas 
der, than againſt antimony, or . other 
medicine whatever. | | 


Some — have ſuch an averſion to 
every compoſition the materials of which 
are kept ſecret, that they will on no ac- 
count, and in no caſe, order them; they 
imagine ſuch condeſcenſion beneath the 
dignity of the profeſſion. Their diſlike is, 
in general, well founded ; but I cannot help 
thinking there may be particular caſes in 

which there is more wiſdom in the breach 
than the obſervance of this general rule; ; and 
as for the dignity of the profeſſion, its chief 
dignity certainly conſiſts in curing diſeaſes 


in the came; VER pes 


In:! * Where the uſual practice -vene- bot 
rally fails, or in which a medicine whoſe 
AE is kept ſecret has the reputa- 

IEF” tion 
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tion of! acting with more efficacy than the 
known preſcriptions; or even when the 
patient or his friends have a ſtrong deſire 

to try a particular medicine, which we know 
has been uſed in a thouſand inſtances with 
ſafety, in any of thoſe caſes, obſtinately to 
oppoſe the trial, merely becauſe, we do not 
know the preciſe ingredients of which it is 
compoſed, would, according to my judg - 
ment, be unreaſonable. For let it be re- 
membered, that although we have not a 
certain knowledge of the particular ingre- 
dients of the medicine in queſtion, yet we 
have a knowledge of its manner of operat- 
ing and its uſual effect; this is the moſt 
material knowledge the phyſician can have. 
What more in reality does he know of 
Jeſuits bark, rhubarb, or any other uncom- 
pounded medicine? The firſt is a medicine 
5 conſiſting of two or three ingredients, ſe- 
cretly mixed together by a phyſician of the 
name of James. The other two are medi- 
A ol. cines 
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eines whoſe component parts are ſtill more 
ſecretly, and in a manner leſs underſtood, 
combined and mixed together by nature. 
If then he preſcribes the latter from a 
knowledge of their effects only, he ought 
not to reject all trial ef the former, merely 
becauſe he is unacquainted with the * 
ticulars of its combination. 


Nobody can approve leſs than I do of 
the practice of keeping any preſcription ſo- 
cret, which can be of public utility ; but I 
cannot think that the inventors not acting 
in the moſt liberal manner poſſible, is a 
good reaſon for preventing a patient's reap- 
ing the beneſit of the invention. 


The enthuſiaſtic admirers of Dr. James's 
powder may conſider what I have faid- 
above as but cold praiſe others, whoſe 
authority is far greater than mine, will pro- 
bably imagine I have gone too far, in put- 
ting it upon a level, in particular caſes, with 

D 4 any 
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any preparation of one of the moſt power- - 
ful medicines in the whole materia medica. 
Be that as it may, what I have ſaid proceeds 
from conviction founded on experience; 


however much therefore I am perſuaded of 
MI the worthleſſneſs of noſtrums in general, 1 
5 thought it fair to diſtinguiſh this from 
| | others. 
| | 1 know it is often ſaid by the advocates 
| of other noſtrums ſtill in uſe, that they are 
[] condemned from intereſted motives only; 
| , that phyſiclans, although fully ſenſible of | 
| 4 their efficacy, decry them with unceaſing 
| | Induſtry, left coming into univerſal uſe 
Lf they ſhould annihilate half the diſeaſes of 
"I wankind, and ſpoil their trade. 
gl 
lf * RY no Lake have 1 ſhare of 
| | that uſeful jealouſy of trade which prevails 
[ot in this country; yet I ſhould think it rather 

a violent ſuppoſition to imagine them ca- 
5 | 1 : pable 
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pable of carrying that ſpirit ſo far as to 
allow their fellow-creatures, their relations, 
and friends, to periſh in torment, rather 
than recommend what would give them 
ſpeedy and certain relief, merely becauſe 
the cure was not of their own manu- 
facture. ; 


But T will not inſiſt upon this argument, 
leſt I ſhould offend thoſe who are of a con- 
trary opinion, and think a jealouſy of trade 
cannot be carried too far. Let us take the 
ſuppoſition therefore for granted, and ad- 
mit that the whole faculty had entered into 
an agreement to ſtifle the reputation of a 
diſcovered cure for a diſeaſe for which no 
cure was known before, —the gout for ex- 
ample. The plot would prove ineffectual: 
The influence of the whole faculty com- 
bined, and each individual adhering to the 
ſpirit of the confederacy, could not prevent 
ſuch a medicine from coming into univerſal 
uſe, not in this iſtand only, but, in ſpite of 
all 
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all their jealouſy of trade, even in Holland, | 
and all other countries. 
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os ieee in ſurgery indeed, how- 
ever intereſting to humanity, might be kept 
down for a longer time, if we could ſuppoſe 
ſuch an improvement would be diſcouraged 
by the gentlemen of that profeſſion; for as 
important operations ſeldom occur, and 
when they do, are generally performed in 
hoſpitals, where the patient muſt ſubmit in 
all reſpects to the fancy of the operators, 
ſhould hey, from obſtinacy, pride, or any 
other unbecoming motive, oppoſe the im- 
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* Sir George Baker has lately, in a very curious and in- 
firuQtive paper, ſhewed by what degrees the reputation of 
: the Peruvian bark was eſtabliſhed in Europe, in ſpite of 

all the prejudices and paſſions it had to encounter, all of 
which it has overcome, although it was at firſt introduced 
by the caſual experience of an uncivilized people, ſup- 
ported by a body of men who are not phyſicians and never 
were popular, and its uſes more particularly developed by 
a perſon to whom the phyſicians of the time gave the name 
of quack. Vide Medical Trauſactions by the de of Phy- 
Feians, vol. iii. | 


provement, 


: nn it | a. 1 of courſe be greatly 
retarded in its progreſs. _ , 


"Bot a thing fo eaſily tried as a medicine, 
| and which people in pain or in danger are 
» ſo eager to make trial of, if it really poſſeſſed 
the virtues ſuppoſed, could not poſſibly be for 
any conſiderable time withheld from general 
uſe. Every day, every hour would add to 
its reputation; the beſt atteſted, ſpontaneous 
evidence of cures would come from all 

quarters; every grateful tongue would pro- 

claim the virtues of the medicine; thoſe 
who talked of noſtrums and quackery, 
would be hiſſed into filence; and the voice 
of falſehood and envy would be drowned 
"ud the general ſuffrage, | 


The practice of inoculation of the ſmall- 
pox is certainly: not for the intereſt of phy- 
he, conſidered as a trade. The preſent 
method was not introduced into this country 


by regular phyſicians, who are now ſeldom 
called 
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called to attend patients under inoculation, 
and who certainly have more reaſon to 
think this practice hurts their trade than 
any noſtrum does; yet no ſooner were its 
great advantages known, than it began gra- 
dually to be adopted, and in a very ſhort. 
time became univerſal. I do not ſuppoſe 
that the phyſicians ever oppoſed it; but if 
anybody chooſes to aſſert they did, till it 
muſt be granted that their oppoſition did 
not avail, which is all I am contending for. 

Nothing 0 be more certain therefore, 
than that all uſeful diſcoveries | whoſe pre- 
_ tenſions can be brought to trial, will, in 
time, make their way in every nation, un- 
leſs indeed they are accuſed of ſtriking at 
the religion or government of the country. 

In England they would make their way 
notwithſtanding, or perhaps the ah by 
_ their ſtriking at both. 


; It muſt be acknowledged, that 2212 the arts 
of fraud, — and indefatigable puf- 
| fing, | | 
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ling, very worthleſs: drugs are ſometimes 
raiſed to a reputation they do not deſerve, 
in ſhorter time than is required to bring an 
uſeful diſcovery to the fame it highly merits 
but then time is ſure to ſupport, confirm, 
and eftabliſh the latter, and gradually to 
ſhake, weaken, and at length totally to 
overturn the former. A ſtronger proof 
tmerefre needs not be given, that the 
vaunted noſtrums of former times were 
undeſerving of the character they enjoy- 
ed, than their Raving gradually fallen 
from eminence to neglect; whereas the 
virtues of Jeſuits bark, mercury, and other 
valuable medicines, have beoome more and 
more manifeſt; and we ſee them daily ex- 
tended to the relief of other complaints than 
thoſe which/ at firſt gave them reputation. 
The proweſs of ſuch Herculean medicines 
as the two juſt mentioned, are ſufficient to 
exterminate all doubt, and eſtabliſh an uni- 


verſal reliance on their virtue in many 
I | deſſ erate 
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deſperate caſes but without hinting. at 


ſecret noſtrums or drugs, artfully cried up 
for ſelfiſh purpoſes, ther are medicines 


| univerſally known and in daily uſe, about 


whoſe efficacy practitioners of the beſt in- 


tentions are of very different opinions, and 
yet both thoſe who think favourably of 
theſe medicines, and thoſe: who deſpiſe them 
as uſeleſs, declare that 1 their 


* * n 11 


e of this 3 is, he 
as one in queſtion, chough their 
powers may on ſome, oc ſiuus be conſider- 
able, yet on others act very feebly, and in 
all caſes ſlowly; by which means their vir- 
tues appear different, and ſometiines are. not 
diſcerned at all, but are antirely denied by 
people who have diſſerent powers of diſ- 
, and n — 8 
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It requires more natural penetration and 
attention than many people- poſſeſs, or are 
willing to beſtow, to determine the genuine 
effect of particular regimens or courſes of 
medicine. Beſides natural acuteneſs and 
ſagacity, it requires the exact weighing of 
every concomitant and collateral circum- 
ſtance which can promote, retard, or pre- 
vent the effect of the medicine at the time 
it is adminiſtered. It is proper to make 
repeated trials, and on people of various 
conſtitutions. It is abſolutely requiſite to 
have no favourite hypotheſis, to be diveſted 
of all partiality for or prejudice againſt the 
medicine, and in ſhort to have no vie hut 
the diſcovery of truth. -But when ſuch in- 
| 0 veſtigations are begun by people already 
diaſſed to one fide or the other, or when 

carried on careleſsly, we need not be ſur- 

priſed to find that the inferences are dif- 
ferent, though all are ſaid to be : equally 8 


drawn from Her vation. | 
| 7 But 
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But as haſty and ſuperficial obſervation 
often contributes to raiſe the reputation of 
very fooliſh preſcriptions, ſo it ſometimes 
tends to injure thoſe of real utility. For 
the ſame ſtrength of underſtanding which 
imputes ſalutary effects to the former 
becauſe they do not always kill, will im- 
pute pernicious ones to the latter becauſe 
they do not nocd, cure, | 


One ae the'burk'nevei agrees with 
him ;—another will ſuffer the moſt racking 
pain, rather than ſwallow any medicine, till 
he is aſſured there is no laudanum in it; 
and a third will in no caſe take mercury in 
325 ſhape or form. 


42 All thoſe people aſſert, and are themſelves 
convinced, that thoſe prejudices are wiſe 
| _concluſions, founded. on the experience they 
have had of their own conſtitutions ; z very | 
any thoſe medicines have been given 

them 
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them on ſome improper occaſion; or when 
their complaint was augmenting, and could 
not be ſtopped as ſoon as they expected 
but nothing can be more raſh. than to de- 
termine, becauſe a medicine does not prove 
immediately ſucceſsful, or becauſe it has 
been ordered injudiciouſſy, that it is im- 
proper in every 8 8 ſituation that can 
happen. 


It will be ſaid there ought to be great al- 
lowance made for the peculiarities of con- 
ſtitutions; — that there are antipathies not 
founded upon reaſon, but which ſeem in- 

herent in the conſtitution, which, on cer- 
| tain occaſions, muſt have great weight with 
the phyſician. : 

Every thing of this nature ought doubt- 
leſs to be duly weighed; but I am greatly 
miſtaken if there is any human body fo 
framed as to render it improper in every 


85 caſe to give bark, or opium, or 
| E | men, 
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mercury. It frequently happens that the 
medicine reprobated by the prejudice of 
\BY 1 ; patients, is the only one which can give 
_ them effeQual relief: Yielding to ſuch pre- 
judices therefore, is a more dangerous 
thing than many people are aware of, and 
the patient ought to be reaſoned out of 
them without loſs of time, unleſs reaſon 
ſhould unfortunately happen to be a thing 
which agrees with his conſtitution till leſs 
than any. of thoſe ſalutary medicines to 
which he ſhews ſuch an averſion, 


While we admit therefore, that accurate 
obſervations are our ſureſt guides, we muſt 
keep in mind that careleſs and partial ones 
are as apt to lead to error as hypothetical 


reaſoning itſelf. 


Examples are numberleſs; I will mention 
one where the error is as univerſal, and has 
continued as long as. moſt: I mean the 

g notion that the figures of animals of various | 
3s kinds, 
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kinds, and other extraordinary marks, are 
often ſtamped on -the faces or bodies of the 
fextus in the womb, by the mere foree of 
| me mother” 8 imagination. 


On 8 the people thus marked, 


you are generally told, © that their mothers 
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while pregnant with them, were ſtartled 
by the unexpected ſight of a mouſe, a 

rat, a ſquirrel; or that a cherry, a plum, 

a bunch of grapes, or ſomething, in 
ſhort, which reſembles the mark, had 
been thrown at them e That this acci- 
dent had given much uneaſineſs to their 
mother; and as ſoon as they themſelves 
were born, the ſimilitude of what had 


frightened her, vrhether animal, vege- 
table, « or whatever i it had been, was found, 


as you * on a body.“ 


Some years ago, I took a by deal of 


pains to inveſtigate this matter: I converſed 


E 2 with 
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—7 


with a great number of women who ether | 
had ſuch marks on their bodies, or on thoſe 
of their children, They were all in the 
ſame ſtory ; ; the marks on their own bodies, 
they aſſured me, proceeded from ſomething 
that had been thrown at their mothers ;- 

thoſe on their children s bodies, from ſome- 
thing that had been thrown at themſelves, 


during the courſe of their pregnancy. But 


on cloſe inquity, and examining the rela- 
tions and attendants, it appeared that the 
mother never had mentioned any thing of 
her having had F fright, or of her having 
an impreſſion that her child would be 


marked, until ſhe ſaw the mark; then in- 


deed, and not before, the told them of ſome 
adventure which was the ſuppoſed cauſe 
of it. 


This turned out to 5 * caſe in every 


Inſtance 1 heard of, which could be ty 


and accurately examined 1 into, 
ot When 


. 7 . 
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When J heard of any woman who was 
actually pregnant, and had met with ſome 
accident that gave her a ſtrong impreſſion 
that the child would certainly have a pecu- 
liar mark, I watched the event; and the 
child, when born, was free from every ap- 
pearance of what had made ſuch impreſſion 
on the mind of the mother. 


45 mort, 0 happened, either that 
the woman ſaw the mark firſt, and recol- 
lected afterwards what had occaſioned it; 
or if ſhe really met with ſome accident or 
fright during her pregnancy, and ventured 
to foretel that her child would be marked, 
ſhe was delivered of her fears and her child 
together, for no mark was ever to be ſeen, 


The caſe of one lady is ſo ſtrongly in 
point, and was attended with ſuch ſingular | 
circumſtances, that it is worth mentioning. 


E 3 This 
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This lady, who had great averſion to 
monkies, happened unfortunately, during 
the courſe of her pregnancy, to viſit in a 
family where one of thoſe animals was the 
chief favourite; on being ſhewed into a 
room, ſhe ſeated herſelf on a chair, which 
ſtood before a table, upon which this fa- 
vourite was already placed he, not natu- 
rally of a reſerved diſpoſition, and rendered 
more petulant and wanton by long indul- 
rence, ſuddenly jumped on the lady's 
ſhoulders:—She ſcreamed, and was terri- | 
fied, but on perceiving who had treated her 
with ſuch indecent” familiarity, ſhe actually 
fainted; and through the remaining courſe 
of her pregnancy, ſhe had the moſt painful 
conviction that her child would be deform- 
ed by ſome ſhocking feature, or perhaps the 
whole countenance of this odious monkey. 


9” 1 


>The. pangs of labous did not overcome 
this impreſſion, for in the midſt of her 


244. 1 pains 
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pains ſhe often lamented the fate of her | 
_ unfortunate child, who was doomed through 
life to carry about a human ſoul in the 
body of an ape. When the child was 
born, ſhe called to the midwife with a 
| lamentable voice for a ſight of her unfor- 
tunate offspring, and was equally pleaſed 
and ſurpriſed when ſhe received a fine boy 
into her arms. After having enjoyed for 
a few minutes all the rapture of this change 
' to eaſe and happineſs from pain and miſery, 
her pains returned, and the midwife inform- 
ed her that there was ſtill another child. — 
Another, exclaimed ſhe, then it is as I have 
dreaded, and this gt be the monkey after 
all. She was however once more happily 
undeceived; the ſecond was as fine a boy 
as the firſt: I knew them both; — they 

grew to be ſtout comely youths, without a 
trace of the monkey i in either their faces or 
80 


E 4 | Numberleſs 


. 
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; Numberleſs other examples might be 
brought to prave the neceſſity of examin- ; 
ing and ſifting to the bottom, as often 
as ſuch inveſtigation is in our power, 
opinions, however long eftabliſhed, and 
however generally received; for many are | 
faid to be confirmed by univerſal expe- 
rience, yet upon minute and accurate in- 
quiry, this univerſal experience turns out to 
be no more than univerſal: rumour, found- 
ed atfirſt on careleſs obſervation, and after- 
' wards ſwelled by falſe and exaggerated 
facts. But before we adopt any opinion 
which is to have an immediate influence | 
upon the practice of medicine, we ought 
not only to weigh and examine thoſe 
facts. which we receive from others, 
but we muſt ' alſo be exceedingly careful 
not to be led into error by thoſe which 
we gather from our own obſervation. | 
It is evident that the firſt may lead us 
into error, becauſe they may be falſe; and 
W unfortunately 
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unfortunately the fecond, without attention 
and ſagacity, may alſo lead us into error; 
— they 2 be true % 


4 young ot * a ih of 
medicines in a particular diſeaſe, a rheu- 
matic complaint we ſhall ſuppoſe ; aftes 
this courſe has been | continued for ſome 
time, the patient recovers: Well, here is a 
true fact, from which, if he concludes that 
the medicines have removed the complaint, 
he may be in an error. 


He orders the fine courſe again for the 
ſame complaint; the patient grows worſe. 
Here is another true fact, ſtanding directly 
in oppoſition to the former: Well, what 
does the Doctor conclude now ? After thoſe 
two caſes, if he balances the one by the 
other, he might infer that the courſe of 
medicines had juſt an equal chance of doing 


harm or goad, But a phyſician will not 
naturally 
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naturally reaſon in that manner; having a 
partiality for the courſe he has preſcribed, 
he will moſt probably remain perſuaded, 
that in the firſt inſtance the medicines per- 
formed the cure; and in the ſecond, ſome 
peculiarity of conſtitution counteracted their 


| cont, and * the patient worſe. 


— 


"ud here he may be wrong again ; ; the 
medicines very poſſibly may have done 
neither good nor harm in either caſe, and 


| the different events may have entirely de- 


pended on certain circumſtances, which the 


_ practitioner unfortunately overlooked. 


Perhaps a change of wind from eaft to weſt 
in the firſt caſe, and from welt to eaſt in the 
ſecond; or perhaps one patient's chamber 
was Is and the other's was * ö 


It cannot therefore be too often repeated, 
that every circumſtance muſt be weighed 
and attended to with the moſt careful Cir- 

| cumſpection 
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cumſpection during the courſe of our ex- 
perience, leſt this Bee's experience confirm 
us in error. 


„ 


This ſhews Tag very prepoſterous it is 
to put reaſoning i in oppoſition to experience 
in the practice of phyſic, ſome degree of 

theory or reaſoning being abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to direct our experiments, and after- 
wards as neceſſary to enable us to draw juſt 
concluſions from them, and to apply them 
uſefully; not only in caſes in all reſpects 
ſimilar, but alſo in thoſe which, differing 
in ſome particulars, ſtill have a general 
analogy. 


He who Aen. his medical xnowledge 
from books alone, and whoſe exalted no- 
tions have not been moderated- by expe- 
rience, will practiſe medicine as the phi- 
loſopher who declaimed on the art of war 
to Hannibal, would have commanded an 

| army; ; he who has ſeen much practice 

without 
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without reaſoning, as one of Hannibal's 
Pioneers; and he, who to extenſive ex- 
perience joins the greateſt natural acuteneſs 
and all the powers of reaſoning, as Hanni- 


bal himfelf, 


Vet ne practitioners have been ſo 
much ſhocked and diſguſted with the flimſy 
and fantaſtical theories which have been 
invented as a foundation for rational prac- 
tice, that they explode almoſt every kind of 
reaſoning in: the practice of medicine. 
We truſt” ſay they, © to experience, and 
E experience only : We know that Jeſuits 
ee bark ſtops the fits of an ague ; and that 
mercury cures the venereal diſeaſe : We 
« therefore order thoſe medicines i in theſe 
« diſeaſes, without any farther reaſonin 8 
* on n the faby ect. | 


No farther dk would be 1 
if every diſeaſe made itſelf known by as 


certain ſymptoms as the two juſt mention- 
ed; 
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ed; and if we had ſpecifics as efficacious as 
the bark and mercury for each. This 
would unqueſtionabiy be exceedingly for- 
tunate for mankind in general; and if 
thoſe ingenious doctors who condemn all 
theory or reaſoning in the practice of 
medicine, are aware of the effect it would 
produce, nothing can be a greater proof of 
their diſintereſtedneſs; for it would at once 
annihilate heir trade. Every man, as ſoon 

as he was taken ill, would know the diſeaſe 
and the remedy; he would ſend to the 
chemiſt's ſhop, inſtead of ſending to the 
doctor; phyſicians | would be mere drugs, 
and the only drugs that would be quite uſe- 
leſs, and the world would not only get rid 
of diſeaſes, but of what, in the opinion of 
ſome people, is very near as great a 
grievance. £: 


But unfortunately diſeaſes are very nu- 
meroug and ſpecifics very few; perhaps 
the whole catalogue of thoſe Which act with 

2 any 
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any degree of certainty, is exhauſted in the 
two above mentioned; whereas the powers 
_ of other medicines are far inferior and much 
leſs certain, and the propriety of adminiſter- 
ing, them often extremely. doubtful ; for 
although ſome diſeaſes manifeſt themſelves 
Jo plainly that the moſt ignorant cannot 
- miſtake them, yet others appear in ſuch a 
queſtionable ſhape, that the moſt knowing 
are puzzled to decide to what claſs they be- 
long, and the combined powers of expe- 
rience and ſagacity have ſuthcient employ» | 
ment in treatirlg them. 


A young man happened to be preſent 
at the trial of ſome cauſes of no kind of in- 
| tricacy, where the proof was full, and where 
law as well as equity lay clearly on one 

ſide. The judge of courſe decided with- 
out heſitation, as any man of common ſenſe 
and honeſty would have done. Of all 
66 profeſſions,” ſaid the young man to the 

Judge, 
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judge, certainly yours is the eaſieſt; 
e body who has eyes may be a judge; | 
e all that is neceſſary is to diſtinguiſh black 
from white.” © But that is a very dif- 
* ficult matter,” replied the judge, when 
* the cauſe is grey.” 


In medicine as well as in law, there are 
many caſes of a grey complexion, in which 
it requires all the experience of the cleareſt- 
ſighted to determine whether the black or 
the white predominates. Till this imporc= 
ant point is juſtly decided, neither reaſon- 
ing nor experience can aſſiſt us in treating 
the diſeaſe: Although repeated experience 

in rheumatic and ſcorbutic caſes, for ex- 
ample, ſhould have convinced a practitioner 
of the efficacy of a particular treatment, if 
he happens to miſtake the pains and blotches 
which originate from a venereal ſource 
for rheumatic or ſcorbutic, his treatment 


will not avail. | 
8 ol But 
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But to reſume the compariſon; what ren= 
ders the ſituation of the phyſician more diſ- 
treſſing than that of a judge is, that it is 
only in doubtful caſes that the latter is at à 
loſs; for when the caſe is quite clear, be has 
a relief for the white, and a proper remedy 
for the black in his power: Whereas even 
in ſome of thoſe caſes which admit of no 
manner of doubt, and where the diſeaſe is 

perfectly aſcertained, the phyſician knows 

of no cure. I do not ſay he knows of no 
preſcription; thoſe he will find in ſome of 
the practical books in as great abundance 
for incurable as for curable diſeaſes. 


I remember having been ſhewn a manu- 
ſeript copy of a New Practice of Phyſic, 
wherein the firſt article that catched my 
eye was that on the ſcrophulous diſtemper, 
| towards the end of which I perceived the 


ä F word. CURE in capital letters, followed 


: by a number of — which I imme- 
9 ns | _ 


: * | * Fe 
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diately peruſed with the greateſt eagerneſs, 
and then aſked the author if he had known 
many inſtances of cures performed by thoſe 
preſcriptions. © I never knew one in my 
te life,” replied he; = hut of what ſervice 
& would it be to deſcribe a diſeaſe, if 
t after the deſcription I did not add the 


6. cure?“ 


492. 


1 1 do x not. t intend to imitate this gentle= 
men on the preſent occaſion, being deter- 
mine 4, to recommend nothing but what 
1 3 to be uſeful, and where i know 
nothing of that nature, fairly to own it; 
and although candour will oblige us often 
t make t this, humiliating avowal, perhaps 
it will appear ſurpriſing that we are not 


” 1 


forced to make it oftener, when we con- 
ſider the nature of the human frame, and 
i compare what we know with. what we 
do not know, of ſome . the 1 
aim! functions. n 3 5 


* J. o : - 
2 s 4 * 2 7 „ * 


N | 3 
„ 


pediment or diſturbance of this proceſs, a 
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0 oF DIGE s rox. 


PREVIOUSLY therefore to any hiſtory 

of particular diſeaſes, or any practical 
obſervations reſpeQing their cure, I mall, in 
the cleareſt manner I « can, confi ſtent with 
the brevity of my plan, deſcribe the dif- 
ferent proceſſes of nature i in ſupport of ſonte 
parts of the animal cxconorty molt efſential 
to life; ; for as health depen s upon their 
being performed with freedom and eaſe, 


whatever impedes or diſturbs thoſe vital 
functions, * the cauſe of diſeaſe, | | 


One of tlie mot important oc 


ature; for the maintenance of animal life, 
is the Ageltion of food; from ſome im- 


very 


r 
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very great number of diſeaſes and com- 
plaints of various kinds certainly originate. 


It may therefore not be improper to con- 
ſider it in the firſt place. 


Organs of digeſtion of ſome kind or 
other are common to all animals with 
whom we are yet acquainted; but beſides 
chefe, there are in tlie ſtructure of moſt 
animals, particularly in the human, two. 
ſyſtems of mechaniſm equally eſſential to 
life, and mutually aſſiſtant to each other, 
yet diſtinct in their functions, and different 


in the ne e Which ny act. 1 


Theſe two ene are called this 
vaſcular and the nervous, By means of 
the firſt, which is the moſt comprehenſive, 
four very important functions are perform- 
ed. I ſhall mention them in the order 
in which they are afterwards to be con- 


.f dered: 


Fa 1. The 
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t. The circulation of the blood. 1 
The ſecretion or ſeparation of certain 
—_ from tlie blood. 8 

3: The abſorption by the laQeals and 3 
Phatics. 

4. Reſpiration 57 the: air ende of the 
7 42, 35 Of 80 


The food foſter. of hs above. 
alluded to, is the nervous; it is entirely 
compoſed of the brain and the nerves.— 
This ſyſtem, though apparently leſs com- 
plex, i is in reality more difficult to be under- 
ſtood than the vaſcular... We can examine 
the ſtructure of the brain and nerves, it 1s 
true, and have the ſtrongeſt proofs that 
they are the immediate organs of percep- 
tion, ſenſation, and motion; but in what 
manner thoſe offices are performed we. 
have not the leaſt conception. Rel 1” bs 


"The = 10 which. e pan to make 
this abridged view of thoſe animal functions 


9 
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may be thought improper : It may be 
imagined that it would be more natural to 
begin with the circulation, and the ſecreted 
fluids which aſſiſt digeſtion, becauſe there 
can be no digeſtion till the blood circulates. 
But as the animal ceconomy conſiſts of a 
circular chain of links, in which it is difficult 
to diſtinguiſh the firſt, a ſimilar objection 
might be made at whatever link we began. 
Were we to begin with the circulation, it 
might with equal juſtice be ſaid, it would 
have been better to have given ſome idea of 
digeſtion, ſecretion, and abſorption, in the 
firſt place; becauſe the blood is formed and 
ſupplied with juices from the aliment, and 
no fluids can be ſecreted from it, till by the 


proceſs of digeſtion it has been enriched 


with thoſe fluids, 


Upon the whole, therefore, it may be as 
well to conſider digeſtion in the firſt place, 
and then proceed to the other functions ir, 
the order above propoſed : If I fail in per- 

| F 3  ſpicuity, 


Wa 
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ſpicuity, obſerving this arrangement, 1 
2 ſhauld equally fail in any other, 


Preparatory for digeſtion, the ſolid food 
received into the mouth is divided into 
ſmall parts by the teeth, and blended with 
the ſaliva, a liquor ſeparated from the ar- 
terial blood to aſſiſt digeſtion. The ſaliva 
is neceſſary in ſome degree at all times, for 
the purpoſe of moiſtening the mouth and 
throat, but in far greater quantity at meals, 
when it is required to be mixed with our 
aliment; on this account nature has taken 
care that the taſte, ſmell, and even the ſight 
of victuals inſtantly excite a proper ſecretion 
of ſaliva. 


The food thus divided, and by the mix- 
ture of ſaliva, air, and the mucus of the 
mouth and throat, blended into a pulp, is 
ſwallowed, and deſcends into the ſtomach, 
where it mingles with a fluid of a more 
active nature than any of the former called 


6 the gaſtric j Juice. | 
op - V ery 
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Very different opinions have prevailed in 


all ages, reſpecting the manner in which di- 
geſtion is performed in the human ſtomach. 
Celſus informs us this was a matter of con- 
troverſy among the earlieſt phyſicians, ſome 


aſſerting it was by artrition, —thers by 


— putrefa&iom; others thought that heat was 
the principal agent in digeſtion, by which 


the food was firſt, what they called, con- 


cCocted, and then digeſted. A fourth claſs, 
deſpiſing the opinions of the former three, 
declared that no ſuch things as attrition, 


putrefaction, or concoction took place in 


the ſtomach; but the food, undergoing no 


other change than by chewing, was diſ- 


tributed all over the body“. 


SE Similar controverſies upon the lame ſub- 
je& have ſubſiſted among the moderns 


many have imagined that a kind of ferment- 


ation takes place in the ſtomach for the 


V vide Cetvs, lib, i. 
F 4 purpoſe 
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purpoſe of digeſtion. About the end of the 

laſt century, or beginning of the preſent, 

the ancient doctrine of attrition was re- 

vived, and acquired- new force from the 

| | character and calculations of the celebrated 

w Bb Th Pitcairn; he computed the muſcular force 

3 of the ſtomach alone, to be equal to a 

weight of above 100, oo pounds; and 

-when the force of the diaphragm and ab- 
dominal muſcles is included, to a preſſure 

of about 2 Las pounds weight. | 


? Bud: SN 4 | the powers , . by 
«phyſicians, ancient or modern, to be the 
agents of digeſtion, were conſidered by 
Boerhaave as ſufficient for the purpoſe if 
taken ſingly ; he thought the energy of 
the whole indiſpenſably neceſfary, and that 
digeſtion was effected by their united 
powers, in the following manner: 
The food divided, blended, and ſwallow- 
ed, as has been deſcribed, mixes in the ſto- 
| | mach 
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mach with the gaſtric fluid and the liquors 
we drink, is there macerated and in ſome 
degree diffolved ; the ſolution is farther pro- 
moted by the natural heat and cloſeneſs of 
che place, by the action of the muſcular 
coat of the ſtomach, by the compreſſion of 


the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles, b _. 


| the pulſation of the aorta and adjacent ar- 
| teries, by the air received with the food ex- 
panding and burſting the cells in which it 
is included, The ſolution is ſtill farther 
aſſiſted by the remains of food in the 
ſtomach, ſuppoſed to act as a ferment upon 
the heterogeneous maſs of freſh aliment; 
and the whole is completed by ſome degree 
of putrefaction, which he imagines takes 
place in the animal part of the food. 
This account of digeſtion, with little varia- 
tion, is adopted by Haller, and has pre- 
vailed pretty generally in the medical 
ſchools of Europe. 


7 
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I) he notion that digeſtion in the human 
ſtomach is performed by a kind of tritu- 
ration, certainly aroſe from what is ob- 
ſerved to take place in the gizzards of | 
granivorous fowls. Indeed, if the analogy 
were exact, there would be no need of heat, 
fermentation, putrefaction, or any other 
—_—— chk 


The experiments lately made v: the 
Abbe Spallanzani, Profeſſor of Natural 
Hiſtory at Pavia, prove that the ſtomachs 
of thoſe animals require no ſuch auxiliaries ; - 
and are able of themſelves to accompliſh 
feats, hitherto conſidered as ſuperior to 
the power, and even inconſiſtent with the 
nature of any ſtomach whatever, He 
found that the ſtomachs of pigeons, turkies, 
and other fowls, can pulverize pieces of 
glaſs; abrade and ſmooth the rugged edges 

of the hardeſt ſubſtances, even of granite, 
and for the moſt part without any injury 
to 
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to the animal. He mentions two experi- 
ments in particular, which à perſon of leſs 
ardour for this kind of inveſtigation, and 
more tenderneſs for the animal creation, 
would not have made. He cauſed a leaden 
ball to be formed with needles fixed in its 
| ſides, the points outwards, and forced it 
down the throat of a turkey. He con- 
tri ved to make another ſwallow a ball of a 
ſtill more formidable conſtruction ; for it 
was armed with little lancets, ſharp at the 
points and edges, inſtead of needles: Both 
balls were covered with paper, to prevent 
the throat of the animal from being hurt as 
they deſcended, but fixed fo looſely as to 
fall off in the ſtomach. The conſequence 
was very different from what might natu- 
rally have been expected; the needles and 
lancets were broken to pieces, and voided 
without wounding the animal. 


As there i is always a conſiderable quan- 
tity of lrtle ſtones found in n the ſtomachs of 
grani- 
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granivorous animals, moſtnaturaliſts are of 
opinion that the birds are inſtinctively 
prompted to ſwallow them to aſſiſt di- 
geſtion. The Abbe Spallanzani's experi- 
ments however tend to prove, and he him- 
ſelf is convinced, that in thoſe animals 

| digeſtion can be entirely performed 4 by 
the ſtrength and action of their muſcular 
ſtomachs, without requiring the aſſiſtance 
of thoſe little ſtones, which he thinks the 
birds pick up from miſtake and ſtupidity, 
not inſtinct. | 


But whatever is the power of digeſtion 
in thoſe animals, there is little analogy be- 
"tween their muſcular ſtomachs and thoſe 
of men, than which nothing can be leſs 
calculated for breaking or grinding hard 


ſabſtances. Had the human ſtomach ſeem- 


ed better formed for ſuch purpoſes ; and 
had its triturating powers been calculated at 


even an higher rate by mathematicians, till 
it would have been evident that it perform- 
ve 60 
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ed no ſuch : functions; 5 for currants and 
even ripe grapes, which burſt on a fi ght 
preſſure, when ſwallowed entire, are often 
voided unbroken. This obſervation, made 
by men of no vaſt extent of genius or. 
algebraical knowledge, and which in itſelf 
is not of the moſt refined nature, at once 
overturns the theory of trituration, with 
all the calculations which ſupported it, 
and ſhews to what a height of error, men 
of the greateſt learning and acuteneſs 
may build, when they found upon a falſe 


hee ; 


| " Wars. it poſſible after this to harbour any 
doubts on the ſubject, they would be diſ- 
pelled by the experiments made at Edin- 
burgh by Dr. Stevens, and publiſhed in that 
gentleman's inaugural diſcourſe, and by 
other experiments made by the Abbe Spal- 
lanzani. The purport of thoſe experi- 


ments was to aſcertain whether the gaſtric 
8 liquor 
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Equor acts as a menſtruum for diſſolving 
che food, and is the chief agent of digeſtion. 
Dr. Stevens prevailed on a perſon who had 
che faculty, and had been in the habit of 
fwallowing pebbles, and bringing them up 
at will, to ſwallow little hollow ſpheres of 
- filver, filled with food of different kinds; 
the fides of thoſe ſpheres being perforated 
in various places, the gaſtric juice had 
acceſs to, and of courſe could act upon their 
contents. When thoſe balls were brought 
up, or voided downwards, the food within 
them was found diſſolved either partially or 
entirely, according to the nature of the food, 
aud the time the balls were allowed to re- 
main! in the ſtomach, | 


Similar et ban to thoſe which Dr. 
Stevens had made by the means of the 
above-mentioned pebble ſwallower, the in- 
defatigable and enterpriſing Abbe made on 
himſelf. He tried many different kinds of 

i . 
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food; he incloſed the balls in little bags of 
linen, Which allowed the gaſtric fluid to 
paſs through their perforated ſides, but pre- 
vented all fœculent matter from entering 
during their paſſage along the convoluted 
pipe of the inteſtines. When the balls 
were voided, thoſe which contained food of 
eaſy digeſtion had their contents quite diſ- 
folved, but ſome part of the food of difficult 
digeſtion remained undiffolved. © Food put 
into the balls 4577 maſtitated, was found 
quite diffelved, when voided nineteen hours 
after being ſwallowed :| The ſame food put 
into the balls nne rpc, and voided in the 
ſame time, was found not ſo perfectly diſ 
ſolved. This demonſtrates in tlie moſt con- 
Vvincing manner, tlie utility of carefully 
cbie wing the victuals for the purpoſe of faci- 
Mtstinig their digeſtion; and the whole of 
thoſe experiments tend to prove, that no 
+4 ſuch thing as trituration takes plates in the 
ſtomach of man, or of animals whoſe 
| ſomachs 
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ſtomachs. are conſtrued like the human; 
and of courſe the alternate prefſure* of the 
diaphragm and the muſcles of the abdomen, 
which was ſuppoſed to aſſiſt the triturating 
power, will be eonſidered as of little im- 
Pernes in digeſtion. 


Thoſe experiments with the hollow balls, 
although deciſive againſt trituration in the 
human ſtomach, prove nothing inconſiſtent 
with the notion of a certain degree of fer- 
mentation being requiſite for digeſtion ; 
and this is {till the opinion, I underftand, of 
ſome phyſicians of reputation. 


It ſeems difficult however to imagine, 


that any fermentation in the victuals can 


take place in the ſtomach, without our be- 
ing een put in mind of it in the moſt 


FP nication the ſtomach is preſſed dowhwards by the 
: diaphragm; and in expiration it is ogy * by tlie 


abdominal muſcles, 


difagreeable 
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diſagreeable matiner ; yet it is only when 
people are in ill health, and digeſtion weak- 

ened and diſturbed by ' diſeaſe, that any 
feeling or effect that can be imputed to 
fermentation is perceived. In good health, 
and vrhile we avoid exceſs and improper 
food, the proceſs of digeſtion is quietly 
carried on, without our attention being 
called to it by any ' GEM ſenſation 
ere. | 


. — 


ee are "ſhove kinds of fermentation 
deſcribed by chemiſts, —the vinous, the ace- 
tous, and the putrid. Vomitings of a vinous 
ſmell, which ſometimes occur even when 
no wine has been drunk, and the frequent 


acid eructations with which ſome people are 


troubled, are brought as proofs, that the 
two firſt kinds of fermentation exiſt in the 
ſtomach, and are neceſſary for digeſtion. 


Animal ſubſtances however in no circum- 
8 Hance, not even in a ſtate of putrefaction, 
8 3 undergo 
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undergo the acetous or vinous fermentation 
when ſour eructations or ſpitting therefore 
happen aſter eating meat, they cannot 
be imputed to the meat: This, with what 
was formerly remarked, that no ſuch diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance attended people in 
good health, when the digeſtion is in its 
natural fate, renders it moſt probable that 
| thoſe ſymptoms proceed from ſome ſecretion 
in the ftomach itſelf, and which only takes 
place when it is diſordered, and not from 


any fermentation in the food _—_ for 
its 3 


The notion that ſome degree of putre- 
faction is neceſſary to complete digeſtion; 
and that it actually takes place in the 
animal part of our food before it leaves the 
ſtomach, has been combated by various 
arguments. It has been obſerved that the 
 faliva of thoſe who have faſted for a long 
time is in ſomè degree actimonious; ſo are 
you” other Juices; F and even their breath, 
2 — Fe though 
El 
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though naturally ſweet, is then offenſive; 
but ſoon after eating the acrimony and of- 
eee r 


ee een 


When a nurſe paſſes too To a time 
without freſh ſupplies of victuals, her milk 
becomes rank and'bitter, and the child the 
ſackles rejects it with diſguſt. Let her 
take a baſon of freſh broth, and within a 
ſhort time her breaſts will be filted with 
ſweet ' OE and the child | will fuck with 
_— by WAN 15 


” 


— theſe fats: it 16 - dawn that no 
degree of putrefaction can take place in any 
part of the food in the proceſs of digeſtion, 
becauſe digeſtion. is in reality the converſion 
of the food into chyle, and if putreſcency | 
was neceſſary for that, it would, of courſe, 
by means of the chyle, be communicated to 
all the juices of the body; and the breath, 
1 and milk, inſtead of being ſweetened, 

G 2 Vould 
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would be rendered more offenſive i in con- 
ſequence of cating. 


The circumifiiaces of the views Medlef- 
cent taſte of the ſaliva, . the offenſiveneſs of 
the breath, and ſalt diſagreeable taſte of the 
milk of nurſes after long faſting, are certain- 
ly. true; and it is equally true that thoſe 
qualities are changed and ſweetened i in con- 
ſequence of eating; but that this happens 
by che means of the food being converted 
into chyle, and that chyle being mixed with 
the blood, and diluting and moderating its 
acrimony, and of courſe ſweetening the 

juices ſecreted from it, is not very probable; 
: for it muſt take ſeveral hours after cating, 
before a ſufficient quantity of chyle can be 
ſeparated from the food and mixed with 
the blood, during all which time the ſaliva 
and milk ſhould be growing more and more 
offenſive; becauſe they are ſecreted from the 
old blood not yet uten with freſh chyle; 
1 ”» 7 N whereas | 
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| whereas in reality the change is made in 


the ſaliva and breath almoſt inſtantaneouſly, 


and in the milk in leſs than an hour. The 
ſaliva, breath, and milk becoming ſo ſoon 
ſweet,” muſt therefore proceed from other 
cauſes, and proves nothing either for or 


againſt putrefaction being mes for * 
: _—_— of our food. 


But although it does not wpls in Wa 
particular. inſtances, the following ſeems a 
fair preſumptive argument. 


Food e nothing akin to putre- 
faction in the proceſs of digeſtion, becauſe 
it ſupplies the blood with freſh juices; and 
if it underwent putrefaction, the addition of 
_ chyle, inſtead of diluting and cooling, would 


naturally render the blood more acrimo- 


nious and putreſcent. 


But the induſtry of the Abb6 Spallanzani, 
and of an | eminent anatomiſt and ſurgeon 
| G 3 of 


1 
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of this country, has not left the matter to 
preſumptive arguments. They have proved 
by irreſiſtible experiments, that animal food, 
ſo far from acquiring a putreſcent quality in 
the ſtomach, if it happens to be tainted 
when ſwallowed, becomes ſweet and per- 
fectly free from all taint before it is digeſt- 
ed: from which we may naturally con- 
clude, that the fluid conſtantly exiſting in 
the ſtomach, called the gaſtric 93% is en- 
dowed with an 3 quality, 


The idea formerly taken notice of, that a 
fermentation is always, raiſed by ſome re- 
mains of the former meal, ſeems groundleſs, 
from this circumſtance, that digeſtion is 
carried on quicker when food is received 
into an empty ſtomach, than when it is 


mixed with the ee N aux former 
meal. 


"I auer to this and other arguments 
urged Want the notion of fermentation, 


'. What reſt 1  patefution | | 
2 thoſe 
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thoſe who ſupport that opinion aſſert, that 
the digeſtive fermentation, which according 
to them takes place in the human ſtomach, 
1s of a peculiar kind, unlike either the 
|  vinous, acetous, or putrefactive, and not to 
be judged of by any analogy with them. 


This is, one way, to be ſure, of getting rid 
of many objections; but when one thing is ſo 
unlike another as to have no reſemblance to 
it at all, I own I am extremely apt to con- 
_ clude that it is quite a different thing; and if 
J were permitted, I ſhould chufe to > Gall it 
85 a different n name. 


pon the whe; it ſeems ben that 
the gaſtric fluid corrects any tendency to 
putrefaction that may be in ſome parts of 
the aliment; and without exciting any evi- 
dent fermentation, is one of the moſt 
. powerful agents of digeſtion; the proceſs 

£ _ completed by two fluids which 
G4 mingle 
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mingle with the aliment ſoon after its ex- N 
pulſion from the ſtomach, as ſhall be more 
ma db mentioned hereafter. 


1 b mid chad the . jules has been 
found to retain this diſſolving power out of 
the ſtomach; but it being an exceedingly 
difficult and painful matter to procure this 
fluid; a ſufficient number of experiments 
bave not yet been made to aſcertain this 
point. 


An obvious and apparently ſtrong ob- 
jection, however, preſents itſelf to the opi- 
nion, that the gaſtric fluid is a menſtruum. 
If the gaſtric fluid has the power of dif. 
ſolving the food, how does the ſtomach it- 
ſelf, which is of the ſame nature with ſome 
Parts of our Tood, remain undifſolved! 1 


Thoſe i who 3 the en en- 
deavaur to remove this obj ection, by aſſert- 
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ing that the mucus which ſheaths the in- 
ternal coat of the | ſtomach is ſufficient to 
prevent that effect; or if that is denied, they 


content themſelves with ſaying, it is pre- 


vented by ſome peculiarity in the ſtructure 


of the ſtomach, which we cannot inveſ- 
tigate. N | 239% b 
Mr. John Hunter, the anatomiſt above 
alluded to, with more ingenuity, ſuppoſes 
that the ſame living principle which reſiſts 
the putreſcent tendency of the blood and 
other juices, prevents the ſtomach itſelf 
from being affected by the gaſtric fluid, 
while it penetrates and diſſolves the aliment. 
In confirmation of which, he obſerves that 
worms can remain a conſiderable time un- 


hurt in the ſtomach, while they retain the - 
principle of life; but as ſoon as they loſe 
this and die, they are diſſolved and digeſted 


like other ſubſtances. In like manner he 
aſſerts, that while the ſtomach itſelf retains 
this living principle, the gaſtric fluid can- 


not 
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not affect it; but when the perſon dies, that 
fluid immediately begins to corrode it, and 
ſometimes is found to have made its way 
intirely through the coats of the ſtomach 
into the cavity of the abdomen. 


There are ſo many inſtances in the an- 
nals of medicine, of men of the greateſt 
abilities fupporting theoretical opinions 
which have afterwards been found erro-— 
neous, that every new notion no doubt 
dught to be examined with the greateſt 
accuracy before it is fully admitted. The 
opinion in queſtion, however, muſt be al- 
lowed to be highly ingenious, and bas the 
advantage of an advocate able to do it all 
juſtice; ſo that if it falls, it muſt be from 1 its 
own fault, and not bis. 


1 After the fomach hab 8 the food 
a due time for performing its functions by 
whatever means they are perfor med), and 
after it has perfectly commingled the various 

, maſh, 


+ +. 
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maſh, and rendered it more homogeneous*- 
to the circulating blood, the whole is 


ſqueezed through a narrow. paſſage called 
the Pylorus, into the firſt of the inteſtines. 


The ſtomach being ſhaped ſomewhat 


Hike a bagpipe, this paſſage, as well as that 
by which the food enters the ſtomach, is 


higher than its bottom: In its way to the 
pylorus therefore the food muſt. proceed 
contrary to its gravity, which indeed it muſt 
frequently do afterwards in paſſing along 

the various convolutions of the inteſtinal 
. 


A To ant the ſtomach and inteſtines 
to perform this, they are endowed with a 
vermicular or periſtaltic movement, by 
which the food is ry POO and 
the. excrement voided.” | 


|. As ſoon as the alimentary maſh has left 
the ſtomach and entered the firſt of the 
OP Of the ſame nature. 


inteſtines, 
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inteſtines, it meets with the pancreatic 
Juice, and the bile; the firſt ſeparated from 
the blood by a glandular ſubſtance called 
pancreas, and the other by the liver, and 
both poured through the reſpective ducts of 
thoſe organs into the inteſtine nearly at the 
ſame place. 


The ſubſtance of the pancreas has great 
analogy with that of the ſalivary glands, 
and its juice with the ſaliva; the former, 
| however, if we may judge from the com- 
parative fize of, the pancreas and thoſe 
glands, muſt be ſecreted in far greater quan- 

| tity. The chief uſe of the pancreatic juice, 
according to ſome phyſiologiſts, is to dilute 
the bile, and render that viſcid fluid, which 
is more acrimonious than any other of the 
animal juices, more mild and more miſcible 
with the food. 


But to make one juice imperfect and in- 
ede of performing its functions till it is 
| mixed 


* 
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mixed with another, is very unlike the 
uſual preciſion and ſimplicity of nature. It 
: ſeems to me therefore more probable, chat | 
| the pancreatic Juice and the bile have 
diſtinct offices, but both tending to the | 
LL digeſtion of the aliment. 


The bile is a penetrating liquor of the 
nature of ſoap, capable of diſſolving gums, 

reſinous ſubſtances, and rendering oily fluids 
miſcible with water; this ſaponaceous fluid, 
therefore, is of the greateſt uſe, by mingling 
with the aliment as it comes from the ſto- 
mach, completing the proceſs begun there, 
by a more perfect diſſolution of the oily 
viſcid parts, and giving the various ſub- 
| ſtances of which our food conſiſts one com- 


mon appearance and nature, from which 


an uniform fluid, reſembling emulſion, and 
called chyle, is ſucked by the lacteal veſſels, 


and thrown by the thoracic duct into the 


_ Circulating blood, of which it is. 3 immediate- 


ly to — * 1 
= The 
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© The flimulating quality of the bile is 
Ake wiſe ſuppoſed to be of fervice by excit- 
ing the periftaltic motion of the, inteſtines, 
and protruding the coarſe parts of the food 
through the inteſtinal canal, till they are 
thrown out of the body in the form of 
forces. | 


The whole account of gianni be 
thus abridged. ——The food being pre- 
viouſſy divided and blended with ſaliva and 
air by maſtication, i is fwallowed, and meets 
in the ſtomach with the gaſtric Juice, whoſe 
_ diflolving power, aſſiſted by the natural 
heat of the Peet” i the 282 n of 
5 e 


The . is: collate Fry . Pan- 
ereatie juice and bile, the nutritibus parts 
of the food being by this proceſs converted 
into chyle for the ſupport of the body, as 
the croſſer parts.thrown. al i 


+ - ? ” * * * Dal * 4 A # 
- 
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III. 


- — 


THE eee OF THE BLOOD. 


1 HE next important 1 ol the 
animal cxconomy, and the firſt belong- 

ing to the vaſcular ſyſtem we propoſed to 

conſider, i is the Circulation of the Blood. 


The heart being the centre and moſt 
active inſtrument of the blood's cireulation, 
muſt be conſidered as one of the moſt i im- 

- portant, perhaps the moſt important part 
of the body. It is one of the few parts of 2 
the hody a in which A wound! is | certain death, _ A an 1 


— — "22 4 Ae Alon 3 

Nature Has taken care to me thoſe Oh e Lex M 
gans, upon which life more immediately . 
depends, in the ſtrongeſt fituations, ande 4 "RE | 
where they are beſt defended from external Fa 2 


5 * Thus the brain 18 man by,” 
{091 the 
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the bones of the ſkull; and the heart and 
lungs are alſo lodged i in a bony fortification 
compoſed of the ribs and vertebræ. 


The heart is probably the firſt part that 
18 formed: In examining the incubated 


egg, the firſt thing that can be perceived is 


a ſmall red point; and the firſt movement 
is a motion like a pulſation of that point, 
which turns out afterwards to be the left 
ventricle of the heart; the other parts ſeem 
to be all ar e, this. m 


e of tis nature cannot be 
made on the human body; but from analogy 
we ſuppoſe that the ſame circumſtances 
take place in the human embris *. The 
heart has a greater ſhare than any other 
part, of that ſympathy which has been 
obſerved to exiſt in the various parts of the 
body; and which will be l more 
particularly hereafter. 


# The child unſiniſhed/in the womb, 
Na 
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No organ of the eonſtitution can be 
ſeverely affected without affreting the heart 
ind difturbing its functions; nor can the 
heart be in the ſnallgſt degree affected with- 
out diſturbing urn of the a animal 


| ak 


" Bak the kane is not as affected by 
what! injures the body, but alſo by whatever 
ruffles the mind. Rage occaſions frequent 
and forcible contractions; ſortow, ſlow and 

languid ones: And there are inſtances of 
violent paſſions ſuſpending the contractions 
df the heart altogether, and occaſioning 
death. The heart is not only affected by 
what hurts the body or mind of the perſon 
to whom it belongs, but alſo by what hurts 
the bodies or minds of others. But the 
extent of this kind of ſympathy differs 
greatly In different perſons, In ſome it 
embraces children, friends, relations, coun- 
trymen, and in a certain degree, the whole 


H buman 
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human.race; in others it ſeems to be entire- 
ly confined within the limits of their own 
bodies, 'or at moſt reaches with a blunted 
ſenſibility no farther than to thoſe whom 
they conceive to be their own 8 | 


The human heart is a muſcular ſubſtance 
of a conical form, ſituated. within the 
cheſt, with its apex or point inclined down- 
wards, and to the left ſide. It is divided 
by a fleſhy partition into two cavities called 
ventricles. At the baſis of the heart, on 
each ſide are placed two little appendixes 
called auricles, which receive the blood 
from the veins before it enters into che 
ventricles, and the circulation i is nn on 
as follows: 8 N 


| , "Through! the left auricle of the heart the 
blood enters the left ventricle, which eon- 
traQting, ' propels it into the large artery, 
and from thence into 'the branches, which 

111 | becoming 
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becoming ſmaller and ſmaller as they 
ſpread in infinite ramifications, diffuſe heat 
and nouriſhment all over the bod y. Thoſe 
ramifications terminate in the ſmalleſt order 
of blood-veſſels called capillaries; they pour 
the blood into the ſmalleſt order of veins, 
which growing gradually larger as they ap- 
proach the heart, ſlowly carry back the 
blood (after the bile, urine, ſpittle, and 
other j - Juices have been ſucked from it, and 
after the remainder has been reinforced by 
the acceſſion of the chyle), and pour it into 
the right auricle, from whence it flows into 
te right ventricle; but before it is allowed 

to renew its courſe through the body, it is 
forced, by the contraction of that ventricle, 

into the pulmonary artery, which imme 
diately ſplitting into innumerable branches, 
ſpreads over the air-cells of the lungs.— 
Thoſe cells are the terminations of the 
branches of the wind-pipe, which receive 
the air in reſpiration; and being equally 
| ramified with the blood-veſlels, run in con- 
H 2 tact 
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tact with them, and form 2 e fubſtance of 
the 1 | 


he eapittary 2 4 the pulmonary : 
artery become the origins of the pulmonary 
veins, through whoſe gradually enlarging 
branches, the blood, after undergoing thoſe 
various changes, i is carried back again to the 
left auricle of the heart, from whence it 
began its courſe; which courſe the moment 
it is finiſhed muſt be recommenced as long 
as life continues. Whatever obſtructs, diſ- 
7 turbs, or renders this circulation irregular in | 
any degree, ereates diſeaſe. 


The lungs then are a "des or MY 
of air-veſſels, air-cells, arteries, and veins, ſo 

admirably arranged as to perform their 

_ diſtin functions without confuſion, a+ 
yet 16 intimately blended, that no ſingle 

point could be pierced with the fineſt 

needle, without Piercing all wol * | 


r of veſſels. 5 
45 9 TE. The 
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* The fingular ſtructure of the lungs, the 
unexpected courſe which the whole maſs of | 
blood, after having finiſhed its circuit 
through the body, is obliged to make 
- through this ſingle organ, plainly demon- 
rates that ſome very important purpoſe is 
ſerved by ſuch an uncommon arrangement, 
and ſuch expence of methanifm. As the 
chyle joins the blood a little before it is 
_ thrown into the pulmonary artery, i it 
| 18 imagined, that this ſecond circulation 
through the lungs is abſolutely neceſſary to 
complete ſanguification, in other words 
perfectly to change the properties of the 
chyle, and mix and blend it with the blood 
fo as to form them into one uniform fluid 
pt for ſecretion, and the egen purpoſes a of 
the animal c conomy. 


| j 


1 without farther i inquiry into the aſe 
of this particular circulation, as it will in 
ſome meaſure be reſumed when we come 
Sat treat of reſpiration ; we need only ob- 
yas 


— — — -_ 
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ſerve at preſent: that there are ſo many 


proofs of Nature's accompliſhing: the moſt 
important purpoſes, by the moſt ſimple:and 


beſt adapted means, that we may reſt fatiſ> 
fied. ſhe has not deviated' ron: her N 


mw on this occaſion. wo erat 1615 aotr77t 


| The ae * S l REY to 1 
entrance of the different ventricles, and, to 
the mouths of the arteries, and which allow 
the blood to ruſh freely Into. the cher ies 
on — ente den; and e. the whole 
wonderful mechanifi by which torrents of 


: blood arriving fr om different Parts of. the 


body, and meeting at ſo ſmall a point as the 


» Thboſe valves di lids this ines rät cht fNBd th 


prevent a reflux of blood when the heart contracts. hey 
are of two kinds; thoſe that terminate the auricles and give 


a free entrance to the blood from them to the ventricles, 
but effeQually: hindering it from being thruſt back by the 
ſame way; and thoſe of the great arteries, admitting the 


blood freely from the heart into them, but preventing it 
from regurgitating into the heart on the contradion of the 
arteries. ; V. 


188 
* | * 
nne Ps 4 — 


5 buman 
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human heart, are prevented from ſhocking 
with each other, and diſturbing the uni- 
form and continued proceſs of cireulation, 
are not more worthy of admiration from 
the importance of the ende, than for the 
ſimplicity of the means s uſed to accompliſh 
them, | 


The motion of the blood throu gh the 
arteries does not entirely depend on the 
contracting force of the heart; they have a 
ſtrong muſcular coat of their own, which 
after diſtention enables them to contract 
and aſſiſt the power of the heart. Before 
death they are ſo much contracted as to 

thruſt all the, blood into the veins, 


The FM Xa a of all that are 
called the more perfect animals, are con- 
ſtructed with two ventricles and two auri- 
cles, and all of them have a double circu- 
| lation, one through the body and the other 
a e the lungs, as bas been deſeribed. 
I 4 But 
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bu chere are animals whoſe hearts have 
two aurices and- only one ventriele; in 
them the circulation is carried on in this 


manner, — the blood being” brought by the 


pulmonary veins to the left aurigle, and by 
the venz cave into the right, flows from 
both into the ventricle, and on its contrac- 
tion part is thrown: into the pulmonary 
artery and the reſt into the acta, which 
carry is to the lungs ang all over the body, 
from. whence it is brought back by the yeins 
10 the auricles. This kind of arenen 
pte Of: thetlh. 3 Hine br 


There are other acl 8 cod 
and all flat fiſh, whoſe hearts have only one 
zuride and one ventricle ; ; in theſe, when 
"the Heart contracts, the blood is thrown 


itito an artery which earries it to the gills, 


"Which in fiſh ſerve tlie purpoſes of lungs; 


from -thele it returns by the veins, which - 
uilting, throw it into the aorta, by which 


i 


\ 
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jt is diſperſed over the body, and afterwards 
being. brought back it is thrown by the 
venz cavæ into the — fins hom 
+ +6 eee Poti. A 


We are told that the 7 To one 2 
js ſtill of a ſimpler conſtruction, conſiſting 
bf only one ventricle and no auricle, This 
animal, which is a ſpecies of worm called 
eruca, has no veins, but an artery ifaing 
from the heart, and' RE” afterwards 


s& FIT ECTS 


inſtead of 9 1 is "id to flow 7 

ward and backward reſponſive to the con- 
traction and dilatation of this reptile's heart. 
This diſtinction of hearts was firſt made by 

that diligent an e en A 
Jah Hunter. 


Du knowledge of che blood's circulation 
bas perhaps not made ſo great a change in 
the practics of medicine as might have been 
expected; but as it has overturned all the 
_ falſe theory that was faunded upon the 
8 | ſup⸗ 
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ſuppoſition that the blood moved in another 
manner, and prevents any new theory 
from being admitted that is inconfiſtent 
with the eſtabliſhed truth of circulation; of 
courle all the erroneous practice that was or 
might be formed on ſuch falſe theories can 
no longer take Place. | In the practice of 
ſurgery, by far the moſt certain part af the 
healing art, the 1 improvements derived. lp | 
this diſcovery are gręat and manifeſt, . 


By the ule of the tourniquet alone many 
operations are rendered ſafer than they were 
formerly, and many lives preſerved by this 
and other improvements made upon the 
Lame principle, which has been peculiarly 
advantageous to thoſe brave citizens whoſe 
lives and limbs are ſo often tans to the 


accidents of warr . 


244 . 289914 4.444 © 


* The circulation of b de es fir 
calories by Dr. Harvey, about the be- 
inning of the laſt century; a diſcovery 
Which has rendered his name immortal, 
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and reflected luſtre on the Engliſh nation. 
Envy could not quietly bear that ſo much 
honour ſhould. fall to the ſhare of any in- 
dividual. That ſhe might have the pleaſure 
of tearing them from the brows of Harvey, 
ſhe Was willing to adorn the buſts of the 
anejents with Ris laurcls. The firſt attack 
that Harvey's enemies made upon his fame 
was by aſſerting that the circulation of the 
blood was known to the ancients, But if 
the ancients knew it, how came thoſe 
| learned gentlemen who tell us fo, to have 
been 1 ignorant of it? Finding that this at- 
tack did not ſucceed, it was next infinuated 
| that Harvey's 8 more immediate \predeceſſors 
Rad cleared the road, and pointed it out t fo 


5 clearly that = could not miſs it, 


SELL TT SIG , : 
5 But all attenipta to Aiminjth the merit of 
this. diſcovery, by enumerating what was 
known in anatomy before his time, and by 
enhancing the advances made by Veſalius, 
Servetus, and others, are equally vain and 
invidious. They had ſo much, it is 

ſaid, 
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ſaid, that they had left him dittle to do, 

But why did thoſe great men leave to an- 

other that which would have done them; 

ſelves more honour than all ow ha 
labours ? 


| How infnicety abſurd to o call that Tint 
which. thoſe very men whole genius and 
acuteneſs are deſcribed as prodigiars, could 
not accompliſh, and which eſcaped the 
penetration of all the anatomiſts, phyſicians, 
and philoſophers, that the world produced, 
till Harvey made the happy diſcoyery.—a 
diſcovery not made, as many uſeful arts 
have been diſcovered, by accident, but in 
conſequence of deep  refle@tion and careful 
inveſtigation; by weighing and comparing 
facts, 7 Ss inferences from the diſco. 


veries of others, which their authors were 
unable to da, and advancing ſtep by tcp to 
that important demonſtration which hae 
juſtly acquired ſo much honour to the diſ- 
coverer himſelt, and has added ae e 
n 
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| IV, 


of THE SECRETION OR SEPARATION OF 
PARTICULAR FLUIDS FROM THE BLOOD. 


B EFORE we attempt to give any idea 
of ſecretion in general, or of ſecreted 
fluids in particular, it is proper to fay 
ſomething of the blood itſelf, from 8 
w> are all derived. 


8 


While blood is in Mien and foe 
ſome time after it has flowed out of the 
body, it ſeems an homogeneous red liquor, 
ſomewhat thicker than water, While 
it remains warm it is conſtantly throwing” 
off a watery vapour. Aſter having been a 
certain time out of the, body, whether in a 
cold or warm air, it thickens into a gelati- 

| | nous 
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nous maſs, which ſoon ſeparates into two 
parts; one ſolid, called craſſamentum, the 
other liquid, called ſerum. 


The craſſamentuni conſiſts of a fluid 
which coagulates ſpontaneouſly, and on 
that account has been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of coagulable lymph, and of another 
ſubſtance which gives the red colour to the 


blood. The coagulable lymph may in 
every ſtate of health be ſeparated from the 


reſt of the blood by art. In certain dif- 
eaſes it ſeparates naturally. 


The buff- coloured coat which appears 
on the ſurface of blood in rheumatiſms, 
| pleuriſies, and other inflammatory diſeaſes, 
is no new. ſubſtance formed, as was ſup- 
poſed®, by theſe diſtempers, but merely 
the coagulable lymph deprived of the red 
part of che craſſamentum. 

„This was clearly Neben by the late very ingenious 


Mr. Hewſon.—Vide his Experimental Inquiries into the 
Properties of the Blood, p 
| | In 
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Ia thoſe diſeaſes the blood ſuffers a 
change which hinders the lymph from 
coagulating ſo ſoon as it does in health; 
when received into a baſon therefore, and 
ſuffered to reſt, the red particles, being the 
| heavier, gravitate to the bottom before the 
lymph congeals, and leave it like a buff- 
coloured jelly on the ſurface; whereas in 
health the coagulation takes place ſo ſoon 
after the blood is taken out of the body, 
that the red part is entangled and prevent- 
ed from ſeparating, and of courſe the craſ- 
ſamentum retains the natural colour of 
blood. From hence we may ſee the reaſon 
why this inflammatory cruſt, as it is called, 
is thickeſt when the diſeaſe is moſt violent, 
wears gradually thinner as the diſeaſe abates, 
and at laſt intirely diſappears with the com- 
plaint. It accounts alſo for this cruſt not 
appearing on the ſurface of inflamed blood, 
if it is ſtirred ang kept * motion 1 it 
congeals. FT 


The 
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| The ſerum is a fluid of a yellowiſh 


colour; thicker and a little heavier than 


water: It confifts of a kind of fnucilagi- 
nous ſubftarice diffolved in water, which 
contains alſo ſome neutral falt. 


Tue nructlage abore mentioned, although 
it does not eoagulate ſpontaneouſly on 


being expoled to the air, like the lymph of 
the blood, yet it does coagulate with a 
certain degree of heat, like the white ofan 


Acids and alkohol have the ſame effect; 
but we can hardly ſuppoſe they ever can 
be received into the circulation in ſufficient 
quantity to have this effe& there ; if they 


ſhould, it is evident, that by putting a ſtop 
to the circulation, they muſt occaſion imme 


diate death. 


| The air is a ſtrong coagulant of the 


_— producing that effect in a few 


__— | minutes, 


"+ ## Kc. - 3 
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minutes, which does not take place, from 
mere reſt in the veins, for ſeveral hours. 
It is alſo remarked by Mr. Hewſon that it 


coagulates at different periods in different 
conſtitutions and in different diſeaſes. _ 


The ſame gentleman aſſerts, that the diſ- 
poſiti on of the blood to coogulats increaſes 
in proportion as the animal is weak; from 
: which he draws this praQtical inference, that 
it is improper to rouſe a patient fainting 
from hemorrhage by ſtimulating medicines, 


becauſe the languor or faintneſs favours the 


contraction of the divided arteries and the 
coagulation of the blood at their bleeding 
orifices, and thus tends to ſtop the hemor- 
rhage. In this manner blood-letting is 
often expedient in hemorrhages; for when 
they are not profuſe, but long continued, 


the diſpoſition of the blood to coagulate, and 
of the veſſels to contract, may not be ſufs 
ficient ; but when the veſſels are emptied 55 


ſuddenly by blood - letting, both effects may 


= - 
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be produced, and the hemorrhage ſtopped 
with the loſs of leſs blood than if vene- 


ſection had not been uſed, 


S447 4 


To * diſpoſition to congulate i in i” the 
body by reſt alone, may be imputed the 
coagulation found ſometimes in the diſcaſe 
called. aneuriſm *, alſo, that in 1 part of t the 
large arteries after amputation, and thoſe 


N SAA. — 


called. polypi found i in che heart and the 
large yefſels Near , it. The laſt indeed 6 are 


— e not to take HF. till 


© 4 SI 


2 4 in 


| " Blood « aj | 4 glaſs. retort Fields 
water, yolatile "Gin. ae ſpirit of hartſhorn, - 


4 & "oF $4 


inflammable oil, and aſhes which no force 


of calcination can conſume, but Whick, by 
10 


N A 4 


5 pouring water on them, yield a a ſmall —5 
tity, of f fixed Galt and ſome earth, amongſt 


which Are found particles ſuppoſed t to be 
of the nature of f iron, a: as they are attrated 


1 $3115. 


ide Mr. Hevlon's Experiments Ioquiries,” 
>, $3 NN 4 ; by 


8 
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by the loadſtone. The red | colour of the 
blood is thought by ſome: to be owing to 
this ferruginous matter; which opinion 


they imagine is ſtrengthened” by its being 
obſerved that blood becomes of a more 
florid colour after a courſe of 1 medicines. 


11 #1:3 
Sa, Gon 


This notion, however, * to be too 
bhaſtily formed, for the ferruginous matter 
18 in very ſitlall quantity, no ſolution of 
ror out of che body i is of A red colour, and 
as to the blood becoming more florid De 


a,courle . of ſteel, it moſf probahly has this 


ALLIL 


effect merely a as. a tonic, for it. ig certain that 
the blood is florid in proportion. to the 


ee of the con ſtitution. 10 


Ee wy 7 4 


The cralfamentum_ AM; ferum are e in 
different proportions in different habits. | : 
th the laborious, active, and ſtrong, the 
eraſſamentum is in greater proportion to 


the ſerum than in the weak and languid. 


” * — 
* 
1 * 
g ' ; 
2 1. 14 
o , 2 * 
** : 2 . 
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Ihe ſerum contains a greater proportion 
of, water and ſalt than the craſſamentum, 
the latter more, oil; of courſe when dried it 
is inflammable. ; . 

The proportions of the conſtituent 261th, 
of the blood muſt: alſo in ſome - meaſure 
depend on the diet. 


"That = diet Wk "= health, no- 
body will call in queſtion, but ſome have 
fancied that it alſo has a very conſiderable 


influence on the character and diſpoſition. 


- Thoſe who entertain this opinion, think 
that a large proportion of alkaleſcent* Aalts 
in the blood - tend to produce a het 
and fierce turn of mind. In proof of whic 
they obſerve, that birds and beaſts of prey 


ww Þ —— 


who live conſtantly on animal food, Which, 
contains a large proportion of thoſe ſalts, 


are more fierce than other animals. | 
SA ag Gar eIf 30) 


ol Any. gbr which, efferveſces when mixed =_ 
an acid is an alkali. — What has a tendency to this is 
alkaleſcent. | 25 


4 


a $4. This, 
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This, however, probably depends on 
other cauſes; for if animal food alone, even 
when taken in aſtoniſhingly great quan- 

tities, could produce this effect, many 
peaceable citizens and worthy aldermen, in- 
ſtead of being the quiet worſhipful creatures 
they are, would be the fierceſt and moſt 
outrageous animals in the 0 a4 1 


#7 


” When the "blood 3 is „ 1 Fl 
microſcope, it appears not an, homogeneous 
fluid, but ſeems to conſiſt of red globules 


211 


ſwimming in in a x clear liquor. 
. 


cv 


There have ale different opinions re- 
ſpecting the exact ſhape of thoſe globules; 
ſome obſervers aſſerting they are of a ſphe- 
rical, others of a lenticular* form. When a 
diſpute | commences, men are unwilling to 
yield, whether the point in queſtion regards 
| their microſcopes or their ſenſes. The 


of the form of a lens, that is, a ova Ggure, convex 
on both ſides, but Hatter than a ff Phere. | 


12 con- 
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controverſy W. as ual, carried on with 
ow. warmth. ' ? _— 
While the curious were ante thelr 
eyes to aſcertain this f important matter, a 
great phildſopher pronounced that both 
ſides were in the Wrong, for the globules in 
diſpute were neither! ſpherical nor lenticu- 
lar, but that each conſiſted of fi mall 
| globules adhering rogether in the form of 


— «ww 


: a mulberry ; ; and that notwithſtanding their 

appearing of ® red colour while adhering, 

yet each of the ſix { 

ſeparate, were not red. but yellowith or 

tranſparent. „ | 
The laft part of the aflertion could .not 

well be denied ; for although the micro- 


{cope has been carried to a greater degree 
of perfection ſince this Philoſopher wrote, 
nobody has been able to E this union 
of the ſix globules; and it is not fair to 
diſpute the colour of an object till a ſight 


of 1 it can be obtained. 


his 
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This therefore became a matter of faith 
rather than of demonſtration; and that be- 
lievers might have free ſcope for the ex- 
erciſe of this virtue, they were farther in- 
formed from the ſame authority, that the 
ſecond order of globules were no more 
than the firſt, of an uniform ſpherical ſur- 
face, but that each of them was compoſed of 
{ix globules . a third order, adhering 1 in the 
ſame manner; and over and above, that it 
was philoſophical to believe, that the ſub- 
ordination does not ſtop here, but that there 
is a fourth, a fifth, and Heaven knows how 
many more orders of globules, all in the ſame 
ſtyle with the firſt, with an equal ſubordi- 
nation of veſſels adapted for their reception; 
which beautiful arrangement will become 
manifeſt as ſoon as our microſcopes are ſuf- 
ficiently improved to bring it within the 
ſphere of our viſion. There can be no 
great harm however, in ſuſpending our 
abſolute belief till this improvement takes 


| place. 
8 14 | While 
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While the blood is in circulation, various 
* liquors are ſeparated from-it by a proceſs 
called Secretion, all theſe ſecretions being 
neceſſary for the health and preſeryation * 
animal life. 


Te | The ſemen is ſecreted for the purpoſe of 

| — — 5 | 
The liquor amnii, or fluid in which the 1 
. ſwims, contributes to its ſafety and 
preſervation in the womb, and facilitates 
its entrance into the world. = 

3. The milk is ſecreted in the breaſts of 

women after child-birth for the nouriſh- 
ment of the infant. | 

4. The arine and faweat, being excremen- 
titious, are thrown out of the body. 

5. The ſaliva, the gaſtric juice, bile, and 
ancreatic fluid, are all ſubſervient to the 
Purpoſe of digeſtion. _ 

6. The liguors which moiſten the cavities of 
tbe thorax - and abdomen To and the inter- 


» The cheſt, + The belly. 


ſtitial 
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ſtitial „uid of the cellular membrane, 
are contrived to admit of eaſy motion 


among the viſcera, and prevent the. 


bad effects of attrition, Theſg are alſo 
the purpoſes of the liquor io 
within the pericardium *, and the watery 


humour within the tunica vaginalis of - 


the teſticles; without the firſt the con- 


_ fant motion of the heart would pro- 
duce a fatal effect, and by means of 


che ſecond the moſt delicate organs of 
the human body are enabled to elude 


many external injuries to which they 


would otherwiſe be liable. 
7. The unctuous nature and the bitterneſs 
of that yellow ſubſtance that is ſecreted 


in the ears, protects them from the in- 


vaſion of all kinds of inſects. | : 


8. The mucus which lines the inteſtines. 
and the urethra, ſheaths and defends thoſe 
canals from the acrimony of the ſub» 


ſtances which paſs through. them. 


* The 6 bag which looſely Ae the heart. 


Ke 


* 
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9 The nova or mucilage which lubri- 
Lates the joints, is happily placed to allow 
the Reads of the bones to ſlip ſmoothly 

a Dyer each 6iher, and render their- motion 

_—_— 
o. The tears Waſh injurious ſubſtances from 
bo 2 as eyes, preſerve their tranſparency; and 
although ſometimes they are expreſſive 
of the weakneſs of human nature, at 
others they indicate that ſympathy and 
benevolence which are its moſt diſtin- 


Liihed ornament. 


The wiſdom diſplayed in providing thoſe 
various fluids for the preſervation and com- 
fort of animal life, i is manifeſt to the dulleſt 
_ obſerver ;—the means by which they are 
provided, puzzle the moſt acute. 


Buch inveſtigations are exceedingly na- 
tural to that ſpirit of enquiry, with which, 
for wiſe purpoſes, the mind of man is en- 
pd and thoſe phyſiologiſts who have 

attempted 


Cl 
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attempted to explain this and other parts of 


che animal ceconomy, deſetve praiſe for their 
good intentions, as well as their ingenuity, 


although they may have often failed iti | 


eonveying that conviction to the minds of 


others, which long thought on favourite 
ſubjects, and the ambition of diſcovery, 
ſeem to have — in their own _ 


I ſhall adjoin however a ſhort view of 


what is given by ſome of the moſt celebrated 


phyſiologiſts, as an explanation of the man- 
ner in which the animal ſecretions are per- 


formed. 
The blood, we are reminded, is a mixed 
liquor, conſiſting of red 'globules and vas 


rious fluids of different denſities in which 
they ſwim. Theſe globules are the largeſt 


of all the particles which conſtitute the 
blood. The diameter of the ſmalleſt ar- 


tery which” circulates: blood, muſt therefore 


be larger than that of a red globule ; but 
veſſels or canals whoſe diameters are ſmaller 
4 To _ than 


a 4 
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than red globules, ariſe from thoſe arteries; 


into them, it is evident, no red globule, 


without unnatural force and ſtretching, can 
poſſibly enter: But the fluids whoſe particles 
are ſmaller than red globules, may in the 
courſe of natural circulation enter this 
ſmaller order of veſſels, And if from the 
above mentioned ſecreting veſſels a fmaller 
order of canals ariſe, whoſe diameters cannot 
admit one of a thinner nature, the thinner 
parts of this fluid may enter this third order 
of canals. In the fame manner a fourth 
andth inner ſecretion may by the means of 
a fourth and a ſmaller order of veſſels be 
ſeparated / from the third, a fifth from a 


| fourth, and ſo on. 


It is — ny that none of the ſecreted 
fluids can be of a red colour; for if a veſſel 
is large enough to admit the red part of the 
blood, it would of courſe admit all the. other | 
parts, and the contents of the veſſel would L 
not be a fluid ſecreted from the blood, but 
the 
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the blood itſelf. It is equally evident by 


the above account of the matter, that the 


groſſer ſecretions are made from the ſangui- 
neous arteries, and the finer from veſſels 
arifing from them, which ſecretions become 
finer and finer in proportion to the number 
of removes the ſecreting veſſels are from the 
oh blood-reſſels; * e Bide ths 


"We: are 8 0. alſo by 8 1 

| that the red globules have no inclination to 
8 eviate into the ' mouths: of the ſecretory 
veſſels, but on the ; contrary, that they and 


wa ue #6 


the « denſer particles « of the blood in general, 
ave. a natural propenſity to ; keep the 


| Nec e. DPS en, ia 

middle of the canal, 5 while the thinner par- 
ticles recede to the > fides, an and by that TOO 
ire. more eaſily, e by the, ; ſecreto 


orifices. © | | 
Lego 19D 2 Piu k 122 
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But - this See of DEE a thh 
myſtery of ſecretion by a ſubordination of 


| 185 


the--thicker: fluids. of which the blood i 


28 4 —_—_ 


T6 ellels drawing off the thinner, and Rog | 
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cpmpaleg, 3ng:thus forming.ſep N 
of yaxigus Binde, does not account for the 
ſecretion of thoſe ſluids which are thick- 
er than the. blood itſelf. Thoſe flnjda 


therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have been: 


thinner: at the moment of ſecretion, and 
afterwards to have become: thicker, which 


may happen either by the euagorution of the 


watery particles, when the ſecreted fluid is 
expoſed te tlie ar, äs is the caſe with the 
muücus of the noſe* and the wax of the ears; ; 


or by the ablorptibn*of* thoſe watery} ar- 
| fidles, f cl 4c ſippoſet'tc to be IS 


the itikalſtig veſſels of the ducts and A, 


drougk Ghifch th 10 e fecreted fluid i is oblige 
| © make a Aae infected, ald chende 


4.74 4 6d we | 293 1. 21 
Eburle, 187 the "exprel: 5 purpoſe 0 e 


Tr nyo of the thin} parti es. 


5363078 . 


Some of the ſecreted fluids are. depoſited 


„ Bf: 4 
89 ed 9 > 1 


hin the body, where "they are ks t h in in 


21 ian 


2 receptacles "Provided. for "them 
t 


That the mucus we 4 2 noſe 18 thin an watery at t 1 


Iſtapcof fecregiod, we know 5 ebe füt nod 
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| Thus the bile es a pa 
blood in the liyer; is depoſited in the galls, 
bladder, where it becomes more highs! 
coloured and viſeid; and ia like. manner 
the ſemen was ſuppoſed to; be depoſiteg in 
the ſeminal veſicles, ready prepared: for the 
calls: of nature; in confirmation of which: 
it was urged, that in the continent; it. is uf a 
thicker conſiſtence than wih 
a different r e 107157 H Bol 
þ — Aion 

But this. argument. bas . af a avi 
iy later anatomiſts, who, aſſert, and bring 

| ſtrong proofs, in confirmation of; the aflern 
bon, that the veliculz ſeminaleg arę md 
receptacle. for ſemen, but that they, ſecrete 
a different, fluid. This, ;hoyever,..comey 
nearly to the ſame thing,,.as, this Hujd, jg 
| lodged in theſe veſicule ready for. the calls 
of nature and purpoſes:of generation. And 
in the ſame manner the milk. is kept ready, 
in the large ducts of the mammær i guragl 


L. 4 
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*in attempting to explain what is difficult 
and abſtruſe, it is not furpriſing that every 


_ circumſtance is laid hold of that can poſlibly 


be ſuppoſed to aſſiſt in making it out; ac- 


cordingly we are told that the nature of the 


ſecreted fluid depends in ſome meaſure 
upon the angle which the ſecreting duct 


makes with the trunk from which it 


branches; and as the veſſels are detached 
at a great diverſity of angles, and are rami- 


fied in various manners, and as Nature does 


nothing in vain, the concluſion is drawn, 
that this variety of angles and ramifications 


Aliſt in producing the variety of ſecreted 


ffüids. Men are too apt to miſtake their 


Gn fancies for the aims of Nature. To 


allow therefore, that N ature does nothing i in 
vain, and to admit all that is above aſſerted, 
ae Wy different conceſſions; for there 


may be very good uſes anſwered by dif- 


bag the the ſmall branches of arteries: in 
different manners to different viſcera, al- 
though the varying the” ſecreted: fluids is 


Not 
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not one of them; belides, it affords but little 
ſatisfaction to be perſuaded, that the variety 


of the one really contributed to the variety 


in tlie other, if, after all, we cannot form 
an idea how it contributes. 


I To make this matter a little clearer, and 
do account in ſome degree for the different 

| fluids ſecreted in different parts of the body, 
it has been aſſerted that the blood which 
arrives at the various places of ſecretion is 

of a nature and quality ſimilar to the 
| humour there to be ſecreted. Blood, when 
it firſt iſſues from the heart, before any of 
the ſecretions have taken place, is ſuppoſed 


to be more watery than afterwards, and on 


that account, we are told, the emulgent 
arteries, from which the urine is ſecreted, 
are placed near the heart. 


The mammary arteries of nurſes, it is 
faid, are more plentifully furniſhed with 


* than any others; and therefore the 
K | milk, 
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milk, a liquor reſembling chyle in many 
particulars, is ſecreted from them. 


The bile, an oily and - acrimonious ſe- 
cretion, is ſecreted from the blood return- 
ing //uggi/hly loaded with oil, and contami- 
nated with rancid effluvia from the omen- 
tum and other viſcera of the lower belly. 
And to crown the- whole, we are aſſured 
that the blood carried by the carotid arteries 
to the brain, is of a more ſpirituous and re- 
ned nature than any of the reſt of the 
maſs, for this very ſufhcient reaſon, that the 
animal ſpirits, which are the moſt refined of 
all poſſible fluids, are ſecreted there. 


All this 1s fanciful and well arranged, but 
would be more convincing, if upon exami- 
nation the blood of the emulgent arteries 
were really found more full of water than 
the blood of other arteries, or if the blood 
of the vena portarum* were not found the 
The veſſel which carries the blood from the viſcera of 
the lower belly to the liver. 9 
| | ſame 
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ſame in all reſpects with blood returning by 
the veins from all the other parts of the 


body. Had the blood in the firſt cafe been 
ſenſibly impregnated with urinous, and that 
of the ſecond with bilious particles, it might 
have been natural to have judged à Priori, 
that urine would be drawn from the one 
and bile from the other; but as previouſly 
to the ſecretions, no ſuch particles can he 
found, the matter ſeems rather darker after 


the explanation than it was before. 


As to the aſſertion concerning the 
ſpirituous quality of that portion of blood 
carried by the carotids to the brain, the ar- 
gument ſtands nearly in this way: 


I The blood ſent to the n is more 
ſpirituous and refined than the reſt of the 


mals. 
I do not find it ſo. | 
Yes, but it muſt be ſo. 
Why ? 
K 2 Becauſe 


of the blood goes to the brain. 
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Becauſe the animal ſpirits are ſecreted 


from it, and all the world knows that the 


animal ſpirits are' the moſt refined of all 
fluids. + | | 12 47 | 
Where is this fluid? 
In the nerves. 5 | 
Cut a large nerve, and ſhew it to me. 
You cannot ſee it, it is ſo refined. 
That is unlucky. 


On the contrary it is the moſt fortunate 


thing in the world; if we could ſee it, it 
would be good for nothing; but we are ſure 


it is there. 
How ſo? 
How ſo? For what other purpoſe but the 


ſecretion of this fine ætherial fluid would 2 


the moſt ſpirituous part of the blood be ſent 
by the carotids to the brain? So that it is 
clear from this circular demonſtration, that 
the moſt refined part of the blood goes to 


the brain, becauſe the animal ſpirits are 


ſecreted ; and 'that the animal ſpirits are 
ſecreted there, becauſe the moſt refined part 


The 
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The notion that the mammary arteries 
of nurſes are more plentifully ſtored with 
chyle than the other arteries of the body, 
has ariſen on no better foundation. 
The blood of thoſe arteries has never 
been actually found impregnated with a 
greater proportion of chyle than that of 
others; but as on perceiving that the urine, 
a watery liquor, is ſecreted by the kidneys, 
and the bile an oily one, by the liver, it is 
concluded that the blood which goes direct- 
ly to thoſe two organs is fuller of watery 
and bilious particles than the reſt of the 
maſs; ſo on finding that milk, a fluid re- 
ſembling chyle, is ſecreted i in the breaſts of 
nurſes, it is taken for granted that the 
blood of their mammary arteries is uncom- 
monly full of chyle. fs 


It would appear indeed, that the chyle is 
a conſiderable time before it changes its na- 
ture, and is affimilated into the maſs of 

| K 3 | blood; 
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blood ; for when blood. is drawn after a 
plentiful meal, the ſerum is of a whiter 
colour than uſual, owing in all probability 
to the freſh abſorbed chyle's not being per- 
fectly aſſimilated ; but this regards the maſs 
of blood in general, and not that of the 
mammary arteries in particular, It 1s cer- 
tain however, that when a nurſe is kept too 
long from food, and her breaſts almoſt en- 
tirely drained of milk, what little is found 
there contains an unuſual quantity of ſalt, 
and is rejected by the infant with ſigns of 
diſguſt; ; yet within three quarters of an hour 
or an hour after eating a competent quan- 
tity of freſh broth, her breaſts will be re- 
pleniſhed with milk, and the child will ſuck 
with ſatisfaction and avidity. In this caſe 
the food received into the ſtomach, if not 
the immediate ſource of the milk, ſeems at 
leaſt the cauſe of the breaſts being filled with 

that liquor; but the ſhortneſs of the interval 
between the cauſe and effect ſeems ſur- 
priſing, and difficult to be accounted for. 


We 
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We cannot ſuppoſe that this food is di- 
geſted, converted into chyle, this chyle 
thrown in the common way into the maſs 
of blood, and ſecreted in the form of milk 
from the mammary arteries; for the proceſs 
of digeſtion alone muſt engroſs much more 
time than the whole interval in queſtion. But 
even upon the ſuppoſition that the digeſtion 
could be completed and the chyle formed 
from the food within that interval, this 
would not remove the difficulty. Let us 
conſider the journey the chyle has to make 
before it arrives at the breaſts: It is firſt 
carried into the thoracic duct, thence into 
the ſubclavian vein to be mingled with the 
blood; from the ſubclavian, vein it flows 
into the vena cava, paſles through the heart, 
then through the lungs, returns and paſſes 
again through the heart into the aorta, 
and is diſtributed all over the body, the 
common proportion | only going to the 
mammary arteries, from whence the chyle 

is ſecreted. When we think on all this, 
and recolle& alſo that the chyle falls drop 
K 4 by 
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by drop into the ſubclavian vein, and is 
' mingled 1 in this circuitous courſe with the 
blood of the whole body, we cannot poſſibly 
conceive that the proportion of chyle form- 
ed from this ſingle meal, which falls to the 
ſhare of the mammary arteries, is the entire 
ſource of this copious flow of milk. Others 
ſuppoſe that the broth, without waiting the 
uſual proceſs of digeſtion, is abſorbed by the 
lacteals of the nurſe's ſtomach, and carried 
directly to the thoracic duct, and ſo into 
the blood. But this ſuppoſition, even if 
granted, would only cut off the time taken 
up in digeſtion, and leave the other ob- 
* in full force. | , 


wy 


The. fact being certain, and all theſe 
methods of : accounting for it unſatisfactory, 
ſome have ſuſpected that there is a ſecret 

| conveyance undetected by anatomiſts, by 
which this nouriſhment is ſmuggled from 
i the nurſe's ſtomach to her breaſts, and there | 
converted into milk without being pre- 
| yioufly either changed into chyle or blood. 


But 


8 
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But to this wild hypotheſis ſtronger ob- 
jections ariſe than to any of the preceding, 
It ſuppoſes a fluid to be ſecreted, and not 
from the blood, which is contrary to the 
rule obſerved by Nature in the other ſecre- 
tions, all of which are formed from the 
blood, and it renders the mammary arteries 
2 entirely uſeleſs, 


When the ſtomach is 1 ſtill there 
is ſome milk ſecreted, although in ſmall 
quantity and of a bad quality; if there- 
fore we admit this hypothelis, there muſt be 
two ways of ſecreting milk, one directly, 
from the nouriſhment in the ſtomach, 
and the other, when no nouriſhment is in 
the ſtomach, from the blood in the mam- 
ry arteries. 

And finally, to ſuppoſe a direct paſſage 
fm the ſtomach to the breaſts unobſerved 
by anatomiſts, implies a degree of careleſſ- 
neſs and want of attention, which ill ac- 
cords with that ſpirit of minute inveſtiga- 

| tion 
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tion and: ardour. for diſcovery, by which 
Sis claſs of men are peculiarly ned. 


A ſudden and profuſe ſoeretion of milk, 
after all, is not more difficult to be account- 
ed for than the ſudden and profuſe ſecretion 
of tears which in ſome people attends Pain 
and grief, or than the great augmentation of 
ſome other ſecretions from various exciting 
cauſes ++ bon 
What fs ſingular in the inſtance of milk, 
and occaſions the peculiar difficulty, 18, 
that its augmented ſecretion ſo immediately 
follows eating, that we are tempted to think, 
in ſpite of reaſon and anatomy, that it is 
the identical food received in the ſtomach, 
which in leſs than an hour after flows from 
the nurſe's breaſts in the form of milk.— 
Difficulties unqueſtionably attend every ex- 
planation that has been given of this pheno- 
menon. The following ſeems liable to the 
feweſt, is the moſt- ſimple, and I ein 


the moſt * " 
When 


# 
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- When the nurſe is faint from hunger, : 
her circulation, as that of every perſon in 
the ſame ſtate muſt be, is languid, and of 
- courſe all the ſecretions are diminiſhed; but 
after the has received a ſufficient quantity of 
nouriſhing liquid food, it inſtantly acts as a 
ſimulating cordial to the nerves of the 
ſtomach, with which all the nerves of the 
body have a wonderful ſympathy; the cir- 
culation is quickened, every ſecretion is in 
ſome degree encreaſed, part of the food is 
abſorbed and carried into the circulation 
ſoon after it is ſwallowed, which cauſes a 
general fulneſs of the blood-veſſels; the 
mammary arteries enlarge and carry blood 
more rapidly and in greater quantities to 
the breaſts; they - are ſtimulated to ſecrete 
more in proportion than other glands, and 
thus the breaſts of an exhauſted nurſe are 
filled with milk ſoon after a nouriſhing and 
reſtorative meal, 2 


A glaſs of wine in ſome meaſure has the 
ſame effect; it gives the cordial ſtimulus to 
| the 


. 
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the nerves of the ſtomach, increaſes the cir- 
culation, and promotes ſecretion, but it does 
not keep up the ſecretion by pouring freſh 
Juices into the blood. The effects of the 
wine decreaſe every moment after the firſt 
exertion of the conſtitutional powers it ex- 
cites: The effects of a nouriſhing meal are 
more copious and permanent. 


If however it is aſked, how this ſtimulus 
is given to the breaſts in particular, or why 
a plentiful meal ſhould be followed by a 
flow of milk, rather than of any other of 
the ſecreted Juices, no ſatisfactory anſwer 

can be given, more | than if it were aſked 

why the breaſts of women ſecrete milk after 

labour, and not before. We ſee the beſt. 
reaſons why it ſhould be ſo, although we 

cannot diſcover by what means it is brought 

about; we muſt not attempt to explain 


final cauſes. 
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Jo return to the ſubject of ſecretion: In 
whatever way the ſecreted fluids are ſepa- 6 
rated 
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rated from the blood, or however their com- 
ponent particles are combined, it is certain 
that the ſecretion of ſome of thoſe fluids is 
performed with, and in others without, 
the mediation of certain - ſubſtances called 
glands. | 


The ſaliva, tears, bile, ſemen, urine, and 
ſome other fluids, are of the firſt claſs ; the 
lymph and the fluid thrown out of the 
body by ſenſible and inſenſible perſpiration, 
of the ſecond. 5 | 

Theſe laſt, as has been generally thought, 
are ſecreted from the blood without the aid 
of glands, and merely by the mechaniſm 
above deſcribed, of ſmaller veſſels branching 
from larger ones, and draining a thinner 


from a thicker liquor. 


The former are ſeparated by the inter- 
vention of glandular ſubſtances of one kind 
.or other; for we always find ſuch ſubſtances 
at the places where thoſe ſecretions are 
formed. 
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formed. We can ſee the ſecteted fluid flow. 
ing from them by a pipe called the excre- 
tory duct; we know that the gently touching 
or prefling certain glands promotes the 
ſecretion ;' and we know that when the 
glands are obſtructed, or deſtroyed by dif- 
eaſe, or entirely cut from the body, the 
ſecretion no longer takes place; ſo that there 
can be no ſhadow of doubt that glands arc 
the agents of the ſecretion of the dans! in 


queſtion. 


A gland then is a ſubſtance contrived for 
the purpoſe of ſeparating ſome particular 
liquor from the blood; it is generally of a 
ſmooth ſurface, and ſeparated from the ad- 
jacent parts by a fine membranous coat, 
which admits an artery and nerve to enter, 
and a vein to iſſue, along with a. canal 
called the excretory duct of the gland. — 
They are either ſimple, in the language of 
anatomiſts conglobate; or compound, other- 


wiſe called conglomerate. * 
7 | The 
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The latter conſiſts of a number of the 
former joined together in a cluſter, each 
glandule of which has its diſtinct excretory 
duct; theſe afterwards uniting, ſometimes 
form three or four, and ſometimes one large 
_ excretory canal. | 


As injections may be puſhed from the 
arteries that ſeem to enter the ſubſtance of 
the glands, quite through to their excretory 
ducts, it is thought that the ſubſtance of 
glands is nothing but a congeries and con- 
yolution of arteries, adhering fome more 
ſome leſs compactly, connected by an inter- 
vening cellular membrane, and terminating 
in an excretory duct. The vein which 
iſſues from the gland with the duct, con- 
veys away the ſuperfluous blood that re- 
mains after the ſecreted fluid is formed, 


- Such of the ſecreted fluids as are ſup- 
poſed to exiſt in the blood previous to fe- 
eretion, and to be only mechanically mixed 

"6 by 
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by the force of circulation, may, it is thought, 
be mechanically ſeparated either without 
the intervention of glands, -as the ſweat, gr 
by their means, as the urine and tears.— 
But there is more difficulty with thoſe fluids 
which are thought not previouſly to have 
exiſted in the blood, and therefore could 
not be drawn from it by any arrangement 
of ſubordinate veſſels, or any mechanical 
power whatever. The ſaliva, the ſemen, 
the bile, the pancreatic juice, and ſome 
others, it is imagined are of this claſs. By 
what power, it is aſked, can the glands, 
from whoſe excretory ducts thoſe fluids 
iſſue, produce liquors from the blood, which 
did not previouſly exiſt in it ? 


It was an ancient opinion, and is ſtill the 
opinion of ſome phyſicians, that thoſe fluids 
are formed in their reſpective ſecretory or- 
gans by the chemical operation of fermenta- 
tion ; by which term they mean ſome kind 
of change either by efferveſcence, coagula- 

| tion, 
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tion, ſolution, precipitation, or otherwiſe, 
which the ſecreted fluid undergoes in the 
gland, by mixing with ſomething of the na- 
ture of a ferment, which each gland con- 
tains.— Others treat this notion with de- 

| riſion, declaring that neither the blood nor 
any of the) Juices ſeparated from it, are acid 
or, alkali ; that none of them can efferveſce 
with acids or with alkalis, nor with each 
ther, or by any of the other means pro- 
e the changes 4 in queſtion. 


e 


Tg which the ſupporters of the dotrine 
of ferments reply, that the particular fer- 
ment belonging to each gland is in ſuch a 
mall quantity, that no experiment can be 
tried upon it to aſcertain what its nature is, 
nor chat are its powers; and when the 
lood arrives at the organ, the change im- 
vmediately takes: place, and the ſecreted fluid 

a farmed. But this ſuppoſed ferment im- 
e a previous ferment to form it, and that 
L. again 
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again another of elder date, and ſo the 


elephant is ſupported on the back of a tortoiſe, 
and the weight and perplexity is doubled. 


What hen is the reſult of the whole 


matter? Why, that every theory hitherto 
offered as an explanation of the manner in 
which the ſecretions are made, is liable to 


ſuch unſurmountable objections, that it is 
evident the proceſs is not underſtood. It 


may be aſked, why is not this ackriow- 


ledged at once? and when people plainly 
ſee they do not underſtand a ſubject, hy 


do they not fairly own it, and ſave farther 
trouble to themſelves and others? 


That, to be ſure, is the moſt ample md | 


the moſt candid method, and is followed by 

ſome; but all the men of a learned profeſfion 
and ſolemn character are not fond of adopt- 
ing it; they poſſibly think it puts them too 
much on a level with choſe who have not 


ſuch 8 
8 
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However myſterious a ſubje& may be, 

and however little light they can throw 
upon it, ftill they can talk about it and 
about it; they can, in ſupport of their 
ſyſtems, bring conjectures in place of facts, 
and aſſertions for proofs ; and when very 
hard puſhed, they can call veteran phraſes 
from Greece and many frightful words 
to their aſſiſtance, till at laſt they raiſe 
ſuch a cloud of technical duſt, ' as con- 
deals their ignorance, blinds the ſpectator, 
and makes him imagine that the myſtery 
has been fully explained, although He has 
not capacity enough to follow and com- 
prehend the demonſtration, 


When we get clear of this duſt however, 
and conſider the ſubje&. uninfluenced by 
ſyſtem or early prejudices, we are confound- 
ed to perceive how very ignorant indeed 
5 moſt knowing are. 

Vet it is right to know what TX * 
ein on ſubj es of this nature, becauſe 
| L 2 t in 
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in tracing the labyrinths of erroneous ſyſ- 
tems, a clue is ene W Which 
leads to 9 :the=ruth, / 9 YOON DWP - 


To: return to our - ſubjects. If it is „ ſid chat 
thoſe ſecreted fluids which are known to be 


only mechanically mixed in the bloed, by 
the motion and jumble of circulation, may 
be mechanically ſeparated hy the mere ſub- 
ordination of veſſels; and that glands are 


only neceſſary when a great change is to be 


The inſtance of the urine however, over- 
turns this idea, it being a fluid which 
comes under the preceding deſcription, 
where glands ſeem not neceſſary, but 


which nevertheleſs is ſeparated by glands. 


The urine and the/{what are of the ſame 
nature with each other, and, as far as we 
can inveſtigate them, they conſiſt of the 


ſame ſubſtances; yet the firſt is ſecreted by 


gland, and the other without, In general, 


however, it is true, that the fluids ſecreted 


made, and a new fluid, as it were, formed. 


U 
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by the intervention of glands are very dif- 
| ferent from the ſubſtances found in the 
blood, and what it ſeems impoflible to 
imagine could be mechanically ſtrained or 
ſeparated. from it; thoſe organs rather ap- 
fpearmg to have a chemical or magic power , 
of forming a new fluid, totally different 
from any thing that could have been ex- 
pected to be formed from blood, or any of 
| the juices of which it is compoſed. What 
can. be more: different from blood than bile ? 
| Yet, as it has been already obſerved, the 
blood carried to the liver is the ſame in all 
ſenſible qualities with the reſt of the blood 
in the veins; and this gall, which can only 
be formed in the ſecretory veſſels of the 
liver, being once formed there, can after- 
wards be taken up by all the ſecretory Or- 
gans; and in the jaundice is evidently to 
de ſeen in all the ſecretions. In ſhort, We 
perceive that a moſt wonderful change is 
made in the blood that is carried to certain 
A ; but we neither know how this 
| : "i ba change 
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change is performed, nor have we any 
conception what circumſtance makes glands 
neceſſary for ſecretion ; nor can we per- 


ceive any thing in their ſtructure that 
can lead us topreſume 2 priori, that any one 


of the ſecreted liquors ſhould neceſſarily be 


ſecreted by any one of the ſecreting organs, 
rather than by another ; for any thing that 
we can perceive, milk might have been 
ſecreted by the liver, —bile by the glands 
of the breaſt —laliva ME: the cred and 


tO « on. 


It is true, we do ſee moſt evidently that 
they are infinitely better arranged; but our 
diſcernment does not enable us to perceive 
on what particular circumſtance this ad- 
mirable arrangement immediately depends. 

Nor have we any idea how it happens 
that chyle, apparently the ſame, is formed 
from all the various kinds of food that man- 
kind eat: Let them be fed on animal food 
alone, on vegetable food alone, or on a 

. mixture 
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mixture of both, Mill the bland white fluid 
called chyle will be abſorbed from them all. 
The milk of a nurſe is till milk, with little or 
no apparent difference whether the woman 
is fed on roaſt beef, oatmeal, or potatoes. — 
Some one of theſe may, it is true, be more 
wholeſome than the others, ora mixture of all 

may be preferable to any one ; but whether 
the nurſe is confined to one, or allowed to 
feed on all, her milk will be clleatially the 
_ fame. 


The formation of chyle and milk ſeems 
to be ſomething very different then from 
ſimply ſeparating by a ſubordination of 
. veſſels, or by any other means, the thinner 
from the thicker parts of a heterogeneous* 
liquor; for if that alone were the caſe, we 
ſhould naturally expect to find a different 
kind of chyle drawn from every different 
| kind of food. Whereas the lacteals ſeem to 


8 Of various a 


x poſſeſs, 
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poſſeſs, in the very moment of abſorption, | 
the power of aſſimilating into one uniform 
fluid, all that infinite variety of different 
ſubſtances, which the voracity or caprice of 
mankind has appropriated for their food, 
But we know not on what principle: this 
depends; neither have we any conception 
by what means the human conſtitution 
converts vegetable and- animal ſubſtances, 
the firſt with nearly as much facility as the 
ſecond, into Part of itſelf, 


This, to be ſure, is very wonderful; 
but not more ſo than that a beech or oak 
ſapling ſhould by their roots, which con- 

tain heir abſorbing veſſels, imbibe the 
- Juices from the earth, and convert them 
into the ſubſtance of beech and bak. 
How do the feeds thrown into the earth 

gradually increaſe in fize, and ſpringing 
from the ſame ſoil, take the various forms of 
all the different trees and vegetables ? — 
How does the branch c of one tree, engrafted 
* 12104 | X On 
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on the branch of another, produce a dif- 
ferent fruit from that of the trunk ?—— + 
How do the abſorbing veſſels of a pear 
branch draw juices out of an  apple-tree, 
which are converted into pears, while every 
other branch ſends forth apples? All this 
temains unexplained; I therefore cannot be 
_ ſurpriſed, however much I may regret it, 
that it alſo remains unexplained how the 
various ſecretions are performed, or how 
the liver converts tlie ſame liquor into bile, 
from which other glands form. mucus, or 
ſemen, or ſaliva. | 
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| ABSORPTION 3 is the next function of 
the vaſcular ſyſtem to be conſidered. | 


| This! is performed by a ſet of veſlels called 
abſorbent, ſmaller, and, if poſlible, more 
numerous than the blood-veſlels. _ , 


Some of thoſe veſlels, it is faid, have 
been occaſionally ſeen and vaguely men- 
tioned by the earlieſt medical writers; but 
thoſe who aſſert this muſt acknowledge that 
thoſe writers had no idea of their uſe, but 
ſpeak of them in ſuch a curſory manner that 
it is very doubtful whether they mean the 
veſſels in queſtion or not. | 


nay 


There are two kinds of abſorbents; the 
lacteals and the nnn each of them 
deriving 


4 
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| deriving their name from the appearance of 
the fluids they contain; the firſt being bf 
a milky colour, the ſecond pellucid. 


About the beginning of the laſt century, 
A.ſęellius diſcovered the former, and gave 
them the name they ſtill have. Towards 
the middle of that century, Peguet traced 
them to the thoracic duct, and diſcovered 
that from thence their contents are carried 
to the ſubclavian vein, and not to theliver, 
as was till then believed. Rudbec, Bartho- 
lin, and others, about the ſame time de- 
monſtrated the ſecond part of the abſorbent 
ſyſtem, called lymphatic, which has been 
more accurately examined by ſucceeding 
phyſicians, and whoſe nature lately, in a 
peculiar manner, engaged the attention of 
the moſt celebrated anatomiſts of this iſland. 


Ĩ᷑be lacteals ariſe from the internal ſur- 
face of the ſtomach and the alimentary 
canal; their office is to imbibe the moſt nu- 
| tritious 
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tritieus and fineſt part of the food (the 
chyte), and carry it to a reſervoir where 
they all terminate, called the thoracic duct. 

In their progreſs from the bowels to this 
duct, the lacteals paſs along a membrane 
called the meſentery, to which the inteſtines | 
are attached in ſuch a manner as prevents 
their being entangled; an accident to which 
fo very long and ſo very flexible a pipe, 
confined in ſuch {mall bounds, would other- 
wiſe be very liable, 

There are a great many little ſubſitinces 
called meſenteric glands, diſperſed over this 
membrane. The lacteals paſs through 
theſe glands, in their way to the thoracic 
duct. biens n 
Theſe glands, therefore, divide the lac- 
teals into two portions; — that from the in- 
teſtines to the glands, called by fome the 
firſt, and that from the glands to the thoracic 
duet, called the ſecond order of IaQteals, 


The whats alimentary canal | 18 a continued 
Pipe, whoſe various windings and circum- 
volutions 
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| \ volutions within the belly prolong it ge- 
nerally to. at leaſt fix times the length of the 
: _ to whom 1 it ne % fl 


o 4 - 4 


Though ut a Gngle pipe, we talk of it 
iu the plural number, becauſe it 1s, divided 
by anatomiſts into ſix portions, to each of 
which they have given a name. T hree of 
theſe form what are called the ſmall; guts— 
the remaining three, the great. The for- 
mer make by much the longeſt portion af 
the whole canal, and there the lactsals are 
moſt numerous. ; 

There are, however, a rng nu m- 
hos in the colon, which is the firſt of the 
large ee, but 928 or none in the re- 
ae. 15 e © | 

The 1 of this + dons and Arik 
ing ; for the food, by. the time i it arrives at 
che two laſt of the jnteſtines, being almoſt 
entirely deprived of its nutritious juice, what 
7 remains begins to acquire an excrementitious 

| 7 taint, 
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taint, ant is therefore improper to be ab- 
ſorbed and _ with m__ os. | 


The lacteal veſſels which; are "RF in the 
colon, and the few ſuppbſed to be in the 
two other large inteſtines, though in ſmall 
number, ſuggeſted the practice of inject- 
ing clyſters of nouriſhing broth. and milk, 
in thoſe diſeaſes which deſtroy the power of 
ſwallowing. By the abſorption of part of 
thoſe injections, which may be thrown up 
as high as the colon, the patient has been 
ſupported till ſuch time as the difficulty ot 
impoſſibility of we ig food was. re- 


— "44% FR 
_ 


moved, 


From this deſcription it is Evident, that 
whatever obſtructs the paſſage of the chyle, 
and prevents it from being mixed with the 
blood, hindets the nouriſhment of the body 
as effectually as if no vifuals were * 

to enter the ſtomac ht. Bis 


For 
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For although a perſon ſhould eat plen- 
fully of the moſt nouriſhing food, and al- 
though that food ſhould be properly digeſted 
in his ſtomach and bowels, yet if the glands 
of the meſentery, through which the lac- 
teals paſs, are ſwelled and obſtructed, the 
chyle will get no farther, the blood will 
receive no freſh ſupplies, and the body, of 
. muſt waſte away and ſoon! periſh. 


Pre ek ſome remarkable instances of 
this ſpecies of conſumption; one in parti- 
ular, from various circumſtances, made an 
indelible. impreſſion | on my Memory, 
the caſe of a youth of fifteen years of age, 
Uiſtinguilhed by more brilliant perſonal ad- 
vantages and nobler endowments of mind 
than Jever faw united at that period of 


life *. Aſſiſted by the advice of Dr. Cullen, 


e Thoſe particulars are foreign, no doubt, to the pur- 
poſe of a work of this kind, and will perhaps be criticized 
as improper— let them. At the diſtance of ſixteen 
years, I have never yet, without ſome ſuch i impropriety, 
been able to mention this young man " 
c By me, ſo Heaven will have it, always mourn'd 
Ny And always honour' d. 
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I attended this youth with the moſt anxious 
care through the whole progreſs of his 


diſeaſe.” In the bloom of health, without 
any apparent cauſe, he was obſerved to loſe 
fleſh and gradually to waſte away, although 
he complained of no particular uneaſmeſs, 


| had a ſtrong appetite, and was indulged in 
_ a ſufficient quanity of proper food. He 
retained his ſpirits to the laſt; but daily loſt 


his fleſh and ſtrength, and at laſt expired | 
without Pain. | On opening his body, all the 


viſcera of the breaſt were found perfectly | 


- found. + The contents of the abdomen were 
all i in the ſame condition, except the glands 
of the meſentery, Which were ſwelled 
greatly beyond their natural ſize, and to all 
appearance entirely obſtruQted. No other 
cauſe could be aſſigned for the death. of 
this youth but the chyle being ſtopped at 
thaſe glands, and excluded from the blood; j 
ſo tllat Nate died TS Alt Ka nouridh- | 
ment. n 


Some 
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Some late atiatomiſts aſſert that they have 
traced lafteals, in ſome particular ſubjects, 
all the way to the thoracic duct, without 
their paſſing through any of the meſenteric. 
glands, This has not been obſerved, hows 
ever, by others equally celebrated; ſo that 
ſuch” caſes muſt be very rare; and even in 
the ſubjects where it was obſerved, -only a 
very few were in this predicament ; in- 
finitely the greater number paſſing in the 
uſual way, through the meſenteric glands. 


The other kind of abſorbents, called 
lymphatics, ariſe from the internal ſurface 
of the breaſt, belly, and every cavity of the 
body ; they alſo overſpread the whole ex- 
ternal ſurface of the body; and large Iym=- 
phatic veſſels are uſually found cloſe to the 
large blood-veſſels of the extremities, be- 
ſides thoſe ſmall ſuperficial ones which lie 
above the muſcles in the cellular mem- 
brane. | 6M 
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_ £vzThe large viſcera generally have two ſets 
of lymphatics, one lying on the ſurface of 

the viſcus, and the other accompanying the 

blood-veſſels belonging to it. 


That the uſe of the lacteals is to abſorb 
the chyle from the food, and tranſmit it to 
the blood, has never been queſtioned. How 
could it? it admits of demonſtration.—A 
few hours after an animal has been fed on 
milk, the ſame fluid found in the inteſtines 
is alſo ſeen in the lacteals. 


As the lacteals and lymphatics are parts 
of the ſame ſyſtem, when it was proved that 
the former were abſorbent veſſels, one might 
. naturally have thought the ſecond would 
alſo have been conſidered as ſuch. This 
was not, however, the original opinion. 
It was imagined, on the contrary, that the 
lymphatics were not abſorbents, but a kind 
of veins formed for the purpoſe of carryiſig 


the lymph from ſuch arteries, as, being too 
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* 
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ſmall for circulating red blood, or even 
ſerum, admit lymph only. 

The theory of the gradation of globules, 
it is probable, had a conſiderable effect in 
confirming and ſpreading this opinion, 

which kept its ground, and was general 
even after Gliſſon, Hoffman, and others, 
had pointed out the real uſe of the lym- 


. 
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phatics. 
The faculty of ban ce een re- 


fuſed to the lymphatics, was aſeribed, by 
many anatomiſts, to common veins; and 
this opinion continued to prevail, in ſome 
degree, until Hunter and Monro totally 
overturned it, exploding at the ſame time 
the notion that any of the lymphatics are 
continuations of arteries, and eſtabliſhing, 
beyond a doubt, that all are abſorbent veſſels. 
The chief arguments for this opinion 


are: 
171 The reſemblance, in ſtructure, between 
the lacteals which are proved to be ab- 


| ſorbents, and the lymphatics, 
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2. Both paſſing through glands. 

3. Both terminating in the thoracic duct. 

4- Both beginning from cavities, the lac- 

teals from the cavities of the inteſtines, 

the lymphatics from the other cavities of 
the body. 


| 5: The tranſmiſſion of the venereal and 


other poiſons, from the ſkin into the con- 
ſtitution; as well as that of the virus of 
the ſmall-pox, in inoculation—for this 
muſt be done by abſorption ; and that 
_ this abſorption is performed by the lym- 
Phaties, ſeems highly probable, becauſe 
the lymphatic veſſels, and the glands 
A, vthreaghgwdict: they paſs, are on thoſe 
coccaſions found inflamed and ſwelled. 


When the venereal infection, for inſtance, 

is received in the uſual way, the lymphatic 
gland in the groin is apt to inflame, and 
form what is called a bubo. When the ſame 
(as ſometimes happens) is received at a 
ſcratch or open wound in the finger, the 
8 4 ©. 3 lymphatic 


, 
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lymphatic in the armpit is as apt to inflame 
and ſuppurate ; ; becauſe, in the firſt caſe, 
the abſorbing lymphatic paſſes through the 
glands” of the groin; and, in the Tecomd | 
through thoſe of the armpit. 
It alſo has been obſerved that whenthe in- 
fection is communicated by the lips, the 
_ of the neck ſwell and are inflamed. 
Abſeeſſes ſometimes occur in the armpit 
after inoculation, for the fame reaſon ; and 
this was more frequently the caſe formerly, 
when a {er inciſion chan at preſent was 
uſed. NE ATE ; 5 8. 


F 8 


When the ablerding, power of the 2 
e was thus. put beyond the reach of 
cavil, it was next aſſerted, that although 
they are abſorbents, yet the veins are ab- 
„ ſorbents alſo, the firſt being a mere s 
10 „ appendage to the faſt 3. for that the I m- 

4 phatics are too few in NOI to batten 
© alone fuch an impottant office; * beſides, 
it was added, © there are ſome parts of the 


3 yooy without lymphaties altogether,” 
_—y- The 
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The perſevering labours of ſome late 
anatomiſts, particularly thoſe of Mr. Cruik- 
ſhank, have entirely removed the firſt ob- 
jection: The reſearches of this gentleman 
alone demonſtrate that the lymphatic veſlels 
are more numerous than the veins. And 
with reſpe& to the ſecond, I underſtand he 
has traced thoſe veſſels to every part of the 
body except to the brain, the delicate ſtruc- 
ture of that organ putting a ſtop to the in- 
veſtigation; but this accurate phyſiologiſt 
has done. all that perhaps is poſſible, to 
prove that the brain i is turniſhed with theſe 
veſſels alſo, having diſcovered glands at the 
baſis of the ſkull through which. there is 
every reaſon to think flat Iymphatic frre 
N from the bn PAS 4 
| The rout of ablegption 3 at "+ 
yielded, excluſively to the lymphatics and 
| lacteals, the ſtructure of their mouths, and 
1 che means by which they are enabled to 
perform their functions, became a ſubject 


of much inveſtigation and diſpute. 
. Mr, 
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Mer. Cruikſhank, by the means of micro- 
| ſcopes, ſaw the mouths of the abſorbents, 
which he deſcribes as ariſing from all the 
ſyrfaces and cells of the body, in the ſame 
manner that they aroſe from the ſurfaces 
and cells of the abſorbent glands, that is, by 
ſmall orifices. Six, eight, or ten of theſe 

orifices belong to as many ſmall branches, 
which unite in nnn 11 nn Welles 


Some Phyſiologiſts imagine that their 
mouths being always open, fluids aſcend 
into them, on the ſame prinGple that they 
aſcend into capillary tubes. 75 

Others imagine that the mouths of _ 
abfarbent veſſels draw in liquor by forming 
a vacuum, in the ſame manner that is done 
by the mouths of infants on the e in 
the act of ſucking 


The veſſels i in queſtion. are 10 minute that 
they have baffled every . that has 
hitherto been made, even by means of the 
miſcroſcope, of aſcertaining the ſtructure 


—_—_ of 
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of their mouths. The curious inveſtigators 
therefore being able to procure no idea of | 
their manner of operating, by the means of 
their eyes, have been obliged to have re- 
courſe, to their imagination and it muſt 
be:owned that ſome of them have made uſe 


of che latitude which that affords with the 
utmoſt liberality. [Theſe veſſels certainly 


ſgem to ſhew ſome ſelection with reſpect to 
the liquors they take in; they always ab- 


ſorb the nutritive part of the food in the 
firſt place, and never take any of the ex- 


crementitious but in the laſt extremity, and 

when nothing elſe can be had. And the force 
of their mouths is quite aſtoniſhing; and far 
ſurpaſſes what is diſplayed by any other veſ-- 
ſels. Expetiments with madder, to be men- 
tioned: hereafter, prove that their power of 
abſorption is not confined: to: fluids. 
And the phenomena of thoſe experiments 
cannot be accounted for without admit- 
ing that they abſorb che bold bones them- 


ſelves, . a Thi 6 e 
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Other 
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Other obſervations confirm this, and 
prove that there is a conſtant abſorption and 
renewal of every part of the body without 
exception. 

The firſt ſet of teeth that children receive 
have roots or fangs as well as the fecond! 3 
when they ſhed the firſt ſet however, no 
roots are to be feen, of courſe they mnſt 
have been abſorbed. In very old people, 
their teeth ſometimes drop out, from no 
ather cauſe, but becauſe the alveolar pro- 
_ ot my n are ang abſorbed; 


7 
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SER | phyliologiſts not | hab ahi to con- 
ceive how the mouths of any kind of veſ- 
ſels could poſſibly deſtroy hard bony fub- 
ſtances; have ſuppoſed that a menſtruum is 
ſeparated from the blood or from ſome of 
the juices, which diſſolves the bones. 

In this inſtance it happens, as it often 
dees to thoſe who, elated by philoſophical 
8 refuſe to believe what they cannot 


com- 


— —— 2 
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comprehend, they are forced to admit what 


is equally if not more incomprehenſible. 


The phyſiologiſts above mentioned, can- 


not believe that the mouths of veſſels can 


gradually and imperceptibly deſtroy the 


compact ſubſtance of bones, but they can 


| believe that veſſels ſecrete a menſtruum of 


ſuch a corroſive nature as to deſtroy the 


Hardeſt bones, but which is not capable of 


injuring their own ſoft and pliant ſubſtance. 


In whatever way they are to be explained, 


the powers and faculties of theſe veſſels are 
ſo wonderful, as almoſt to juſtify the opinion 
of that' gentleman who declares himſelf in 
equal admiration of the force their teeth 
diſplay in deſtroying bones, and the good 


ſenſe the veſſels themſelyes 1 in tlie 8 


choice of aliment. 


But after all, is it more difficult to under- 
ſtand how abſorbents remove bones, than 
how arteries have depoſited them? When 

> 8 the 
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the greateſt philoſopher has fully explained 
the latter, a man of plain ſenſe” may N 
8 to account far the former. 


The — . Wann a the blood 
through ſmall exhalent arteries or organized 
paſſages, into the different cavities of the 
body, we formerly obſerved, ſerves various 
uſeful purpoſes. 


The continual beating of the heart, and 
the frequent movement of the joints, makes 
it peculiarly neceſſary that they ſhould be 
kept conſtantly moiſt. The former is ac- 
cordingly ſuſpended i in a membranous, fack, 
| which contains a warm bland, water, and 
all the joints have their ligaments and ca- 
vities ſupplied with a mucilaginous fluid, to 
preſerve them in a flexible ſtate, and render 
their motions ſmooth and eaſy : But as this 
ſecretion is regular and conſtant, not only 
thoſe cavities, but the belly, breaſt, and 
2 5 would ſoon be too full, and the 
t liquor 


| + 
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liquor would in time become rancid and 
acrimonious, if no means were provided to 
prevent ſuch effects. This is the duty of 
the lymphatic veſſels, which ariſing from 
thoſe different cavities, abſorb the ſuper- 
fluous liquor, and tranſmit it to the blood, 
where it again ſerves another uſeful pur- 
poſe; and ſo exquiſitely are the two powers 
balanced, that of the veſſels which lodge 
the fluid, with that of the, veſſels which 
abſorb it, that in health, it neither ſtagnates 
nor overflows, but a juſt quantity | of this 
mph! 18 kept up, not only in the joints 
and fack that contains the heart, but in 
every cavity of the body where it is de- 
poſited; This ſeems to be the great and 
e office i in a which the N veſ- 
do eſſential ſervice in certain „ 
external as well as internal. They ſuck up 
the extravaſated blood which ſometimes is 
diffuſed below the Kin, and in the inter- 
ſtices 


. 
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ſtices of muſcles, in conſequence of blows 


bruiſes, or ſprains ; without which, ſuch - 


accidents would often be followed by more 
troubleſome conſequences than they are, 


When the biliary ducts have been ob- 
ſtructed, and the gall- bladder is ready to 
burſt, from the retention and accumulation 
of gall, the lymphatics are ſuppoſed, on 
ſome occaſions, to have prevented this fatal 
event, by abſorbing the obſtructed bile, and 
relaxing the tenſion of the gall- bladder, till, 
by the power of art or of nature, the ob- 
ſtruction was removed. 


They are occaſionally ſuppoſed to perform 


the ſame ſalutary office when other glands 


are obſtructed, and in other diſeaſed ſtates of 


| the body. 


A A diſtinguiſhed anatomiſt of this coun- 
try imagines it is by the means of the 
lymphatic veſſels that the body is conſtant- 
ly mmewed, they taking up, t the old matter, 

while 


.--- | 
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while freſh ſupplies are 1 * 
from the blood. = 

This idea he ſupports by * „. 
arguments and obſervations- He mixed 
madder with the food of a growing pig; it 
is known that this root taken inwardly 
tinges the bones of animals of a deep red 
colour; ſo ſtrongly are they imbued with 
this tint, that neither maceration in water 
or ſpirit of wine for weeks together, nor 
even boiling, is able to deprive them of it, 


or communicate the ſmalleſt tinge to thoſe 


. liquors, But if the animal is allowed to 
live, and after eating the madder, is fed on 
its uſual food, after a certain time the red 
colour is gradually removed. 

By feeding the animal alternately on this 
root and its uſual food during ſtated in- 
tervals, on killing the pig, he found alternate 


layers of red and white in the bones, cor- 


reſponding in thickneſs to the length of the 
intervals during which the animal had eat 
or been deprived of the madder. 


* " o 
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From this and other obſervations it is 
concluded, that the lymphatics abſorb and 
gradually carry off the hardeſt as well as 
the ſofteſt parts of our bodies, and are the 
inſtruments of the conſtant waſte, as the 
arteries are of the conſtant renewal, of ani- 
mal bodies. 


The lymphatics on the ſurface of the 
body are thought to be conſtantly abſorbing 
water from the atmoſphere. 

Without this we could not account for 
the vaſt quantity of water found in the 
belly in dropſies; many gallons have in 
ſome caſes been collected within a few 
days, though the patient has not drank fo 
many pints during that period. 


While ſo many different uſes are found 
for the lacteals and lymphatic veſlels, it is 
remarkable, that all the ingenuity of phy- 
ſicians and anatomiſts has not only failed in 
aſcertaining the uſe of the glands through 
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which they paſs ; but has not been able 


to form one probable conjecture on the 


Ro 
0 . * to be an impropriety 


ib calling thoſe ſubſtances by the name of 


glands; for whatever their office is, it muſt 
be very different from that aſcribed to all 
other glands, every one of which is ſup- 
poſed to ſeparate a fluid of ſome kind or 
other from the blood; at leaft, blood is evi- 
dently and directly carried to all other 
glands, and a very different liquor flows out 
of their excretory” ducts; whereas it is not 
blood, but chyle and lymph, which are 
carried to the meſenteric and lymphatic 
| glands, and it is not a different, but the 
fame fluid, apparently unchanged in any 
degree, that Hows out of them. 


When we perceive a liquor carried to 
an apy organ, and iſſue out of it quite altered 
n all its ſenſible walties, we naturally con- 


clude | 


. F 2 
1 ws — © Y 1 8 1 
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a. 


chide that the organ contributes in ſome 
way or other to the alteration; but when 
the liquor ſeems to paſs through without 
undergoing any change, we are at à loſs: 
to account for the organ's being placed in 
the courſe of the W n or — for its 
exiſtence *, | 


at 


8 3 


— ES. 


Our perplexity i 18 ; Rill greater, with re- 4 
ſpect to the meſenteric and hmphatie : 
glands; for we not only cannot perceive 

what uſe they are of, but we can plainly 
: perceive, that on particular occaſions they 
are detrimental to health, as in the inſtances 
above mentioned, where their being affect- 
edi in a particular manner, occaſions maraſ- 


. Yet ſome very uifuute —— hw aſſerted, that 
a white fluid is found in the cellular ſubſtance of the lym- 
phatic glands of young animals, but not in thoſe of old: 
They add, that this fluid 1s globular, and of a courſe dif- 
ferent from the lymph. It may be conjectured therefore, 
that the uſe of the glands i is to ſeparate this fluid; but as 
this fluid, whatever is its uſe, makes no apparent change on 
the lymph, which iſſues out of the glands as pellucid as it 
entered, and as it is not found in old animals, the whole 
remains in as great obſcurity, as before the diſcovery of _ 
white whole fluid. \ 
N mus 
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mus“ and, other complaints: This hows 
eperiis only a ſtrong inſtance of the limited 


nature of, our faculties; The admirable „ 
mechaniſm of Nature in general; diſplayed | 


in ten thouſand aftoniſhing* examples, and 


the exquiſite wiſdom with which- every part | 
1s adapted to its peculiar uſe, in the human” bs 


frame in particular, leaves us, nor room, to 


doubt, that thoſe numerous gland ſerve. ; 


ſome. eſſential. purpoſe, although this has 
ed * nee of, Phe 


fiologiſts, 1 
What oa, this idea, if 4 things &. 


| obvious required confirmation, is, that in 
proportion as the ſpirit, of ſerutinizing 
nature has advanted among mankind, new 
proofs haye appeared of the infinite intelli- 
gence of its Author in the arrangement of 
all its parts; and ſome have been diſcover- 
ed to be eſſential, Which were e 


thought ſuperfluous. e ai 


* Marafmus. | A 6 parc kind of confunption. 
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; forption, though all eſſential to life, yet are 
not ſufficient to preſerve it even a few 
minutes, without the conſtant flowing of 


freſh/ air into the lungs, and its reflux back 


do the atmoſphere. The firſt is called in- 
ſpiration, the ſecond expiration,— both re- 
* 


The thorax or - cheſt in "which! the lunge 
are lodged, js compoſed: of bones, cartilages, 
and muſcles, fo, artfully arranged, that its 


cavity may be conſiderably. enlarged or di- 


miniſhed at pleaſure. This is brought 
about, partly by the elevation of the ribs, 
Wn og e and 


E Jigeſtion of e our bod, thi circu- 
lation of the blood, ſecretion, and ab- 
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from the lower belly. 


if MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
and partly by the pulling down of the 
diaphragm or muſcular partition, that 
divides the cheſt from the lower belly. 


This partition naturally bulges convexly 
upwards, fo as to encroach conſiderably on 


the cavity of the, thorax; but on inſpira- 


tion, it 1s pulled downwards from its con- 
vex to nearly a plain ſurface, and thus 
gives a ſpace to the cheſt, which it takes 


* 


The cavity of the cheſt therefore may be 


enlarged in two difeveine direQions,—by 


the elevation of the ribs it becomes wider, 


by the depreſſion of the e it be- | 


comes deeper. 


The external air has acceſs to the lungs 


by the trachea or wind-pipe; the upper- 


moſt part of which, called the larynx, 
opens into the throat, by an aperture 
called the glottis, and communicates with 
the atmoſphere by the mouth and noftrils. 


The 
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The trachea is a flexible pipe, compoſed 
of a ſeries of cartilaginous rings, Joined 
by muſcular fibres, and lined with a mem- 
brane. 
This tube, deſcending from the throat 
into the lungs, divides and ramefies in com- 


_ pany with the numerous branches of the 


pulmonary artery, and with them and the 
yeins forms that ſpungy ſubſtance called 
me kaptg. 


The pulmonary artery terminates in the 
en vein; but the branches of the 
trachea end in ſmall membranous cells or 
| bladders; ; ſo that there is not a circulation 
of air through the lungs, as there is' of 
blood. 2 Fa | 
For the blood ruſhes 1 in by one. ſet of 
veſſels (arteries) and returns by another ſet 
of veſſels (veins) ; whereas the air, ruſhing 


in by the trachea, flowing through all its 


- ramifications, and extending to its moſt re- 


mote cells, returns to the atmoſphere by the 
wes | N 3 lame 
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fame; way it entered. The organs concern- 
ed in this are partly active, and part- 


; 4 . A 


0 paſſive. The intercoſtal muſcles and 


34 


diaphragm are of the firſt kind, the longs 
Pome of the n ud. 


a When che intercoſtal muſs erate the i 
| cheſt, which che croſs direQion 1 of der 


« © #® #*w 7 


1 9 enable W to "Jo; 5. and 


when the diaphragm is drawn downwards, EQ 


the cavity of the thorax | is enlarged, and 
the air within the lungs expanded, i in pro- % 
portion to the acquired pace. This air, . 
of courſe, becomes rarer and e 5 
lighter than it-wag before. 

But it was then in equilibrio with the | 
- atmoſphere 1 and. this equilibrium be- 


ing now. removed by thecexpanſion, the 


external air enters the larynx, and flows 
through all the branches of the trachea, re- 
doring the balance between che ambient 


. n 
Whether 
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Whether the cheſt is ſwellec by inſpira ira 
tion, or depreſſed by expiration, the lungs 


* a =... £ 


fil exactly the Whole cavity, and are 2 


„in eontaet with the pleura, Which is ie 


” Gfrive of the membrane that lines the in“ 


| ternal ſurface of the thorax; n air being 
permitted between this membrane and the 


eternal ſurface of the lungs, for if there 

Vas, che lungs could fiot PoMblF play, 6 
8 this air would counterbalance the preſſiirk 

bk the e 2 2 5 
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1 80 many organs dns. fab vient te 


. and this important, function 


being performed hy the means. of ſuch 
curious, and complicated mechaniſm, ve 
ſurpriſed to find that various 

ts s have been made to explain the 
Immediate, cauſe. that. excites this function. 


We 1 told of the ee 95 certain 
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; the alternate contraction of antagoniſt muſ- 
cles, thoſe of inſpiration. relaxing thoſe of 


expiration, ; &c. &c.; but, after all, the 


matter remains unexplained to this day, 
unleſs what: follows can be conſidered as an 


explanation; ; for when ſtripped of improbable 
conjecture, oftentatious and technical terms, 
and ſuperfluous language, the volumes that 


have been inen on the oye ect ds to 


this; 127 TEE IEF IJ. 


We have a ſenſation Which e excites. us 4 
expand our cheſt, the action accompanies 


the'inclination, and the air flows into the 
Jungs hen enough is admitted to anſtver 


the purpoſes of health, we feel an equal 


ing it, which is directly fol- 


lowed 'by the Le büip d of our deſire; 
And thoſe alternate Feelings are conftantly 


renewed and Fratified, with or without 


reflexion; afleep : as well as awake, while life 


Yaſts. A peaſant would have faid i it in ſtill 
Wes ee We breathe i in conſequence 


"of itz being in our F and becaufe 
W * pain 


Ws as 
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« pain and death would be the effec of our 
© not Sega, 


| Phyſiologits are not agreed v with equa 
3 to the bats from ee Some 
of thoſe, however, are evident and undiſ- 
puted. No body can doubt that by their 
means the voice is modulated, the power of 
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ſpeech is given to man, and, by the air 
entering the noſtrils and conveying effluvia, 
breathing becomes inſtrumental to the ſenſe 
of ſmelling. Other uſes have been aſſigned 
to this function, which, though they ſeem 
manifeſt to ſome, are not ſo univerſally 
admitted, | 
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One opinion is, that, as the chyle is 
thrown into the blood a little before it cir- 
culates through the lungs, the great uſe of 
this circulation is to blend the two liquors 
intimately together, and complete the pro- 


ceſs of ſan guification before the blood is 
+ * 
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diſperſed for the nouriſhment of every patt 


of the body: Another opinion is, that the 


blood is attenuated in the lungs: Another, 
that it is condenſed there: And ſome think 


that the particles of blood receive their 
globular form there. Still another uſe im- 


puted to the lungs, is to allow of the diſ- 


charge of watery vapour in reſpiration, 
without which tlie blood, it is ſaid, could 


not retait its due denſity; and other in- 
conveniencies would reſult. Others have 
imagined chat the blood acquires its heat in 
the pulmonary artery; and that the action 
of tke lungs contributes 1 that uſes 
| * b % ie inen FECT 


- 


It is evident that heat muſt flow it in every 
ahinjal/ from ſome internal ſource; for the 


warmth of their bodies being uſually greater 


han that of the atmoſphere, they muſt 
lend heat to the air; but can borrow none 


from it. So, as there is a conſtant waſte, 
So. muſt be a Konſtuns reproduction. 
What 
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What that is, and where it originates, has 


long been, Ang: bn OE: 


pute. 3 lng 3 : 1 


* 
_— toy als 


One opinion, As was s above hinted, is, that 
the blood acquires its heat er, in thy 


_.. ö 24% 
That . nat: os Frey ye 
ation of the arteries, and the circulation of 


the blood in general, is very natural to 
imagine ; ; becauſe, whatever increaſes the 
velocity of the ciroulation, whether exer- 
ele, friction, or diſeaſe, alſo increaſes the 


internal heat; Y whereas fainting, hemorrhage, 


and vrhatever produces a weak and languid 
circulation, alſo diminiſhes the heat of the 
body. 5 
When a ligature f is put UE” an artery 
fo a as to prevent the blood from being carried 
to any particular \imb, that limb becomes 
colder than it was, and does not recover its 


natural heat, till by the expanſion of the 


lateral a branches, which 8⁰ 0 off from the tied 
artery 
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s MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
artery above the ligature, the uſual quan= 
tity. of blood is circulated through the limb. 


Thoſe who belive that animal heat 2 
from the circulation, imagine it is imme- 
diately produced by the attrition of the par- 
. ticles of blood with each other, and with 

the tides of the veſſels through which they 
Row); and as this attrition is greateſt i in the 
circulation through the pulmonary artery, 
becauſe there the globules are not only 
rubbed-by the action it has in common with 


other arteries, but alſo by the conſtant and 


peculiar action of the lungs, of courſe they 


conclude that ik heat 18 £245 255 : 


generated there. 


This reaſoning ould be irreſiſtible if he 
facts which ſupport it were not oppoſed by 
facts which have a contrary tendency. TP or; 
although the body. cannot long, retain heat 
without the circulation i in general, and that 
through the lungs in particular, although 


| the 1 acquires additional heat in propor- 
tion 
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tion to the force of the circulation, although | 


the increaſed action of the whole body or of 
any part increaſes the heat, and although 


the attrition of ſolid bodies on each other 
never fails to generate heat; yet no attri- 


tion or agitation of fluids againſt ſolids, or 
| of very ſmall particles of a ſolid plunged i in 
a fluid ** each other, has the ſame 
effect. 

8 Take any quantity 0 Moods out of the 
body, let it be agitated in the moſt violent 
manner for any length of time, yet neither 
the friction of the red particles againſt each 


| other, or againſt the ſides of the veſlel, 


| vil produce the ſmalleſt heat. 


To obviate the force of this very ſtrong 
objection, 3 it has been obſerved that we can- 
not ſafely draw concluſions. concerning the 
effects of any proceſs of the animal ceconomy, 
from experiments made in imitation of 
them out of the body, the original being 
always fo different from the copy; any 
* artificial 
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or other fluids out of the body, is iv 
different from that of the circulation in 


ctude, from no heat being produced by the 
firſt, that none will be produced! by the 


ſecond; eſpecially as we find that the exiſt 


artificial - agitation” we can give to blood! 


it, that we onght, not poſitively to con- 


ence; increaſe,” diminution, and abſence of 


animal heat, always accompanies the exift- 


- ence, increaſe, diminution, and Wee of 


thie-blood's circulation. 


The general import of this 1 is. 
juſt; yet as no friction or agitation of 


fluids againſt ſolids, however violent, not 


5 even the impetuous daſhing of torrents upon 


rocks, produces heat, we certainly have no 
argument from analogy that animal heat 
proceeds from the friction of the n 


2 upon che folids, 


"The chemical commotion ariſing. a 


Fermentation indeed produces heat; but 


there | is no evidence of any ſuch thing ever 
5 LE taking 


J 
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taking place in the bodies of living animals. 
And even were we to adopt the opinion that 
ſome of the ſecreted fluids: are formed in 
their ſecretory organs. by fermentation, this 
could not account for animal heat; for its 
cauſe, be it what it will, cannot be occa- 

| ſional or partial, but conſtant and univerſal, 

as the effect it produces; and it muſt alſo 
be reconcilable with this fact, that increaſing 
the force of the circulation, by whatever 
means, increaſes the heat: | | 
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: There afe Auids, however, which on 
being mixed generate lieat without effer- 
veſcence or any viſible commotion. This 
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is the caſe on mixing ſpirit of vitriol and 
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water, and i in other inſtances; ; but whether 
any thing of the ſame nature can be ſup- 
poſed to take place in the body, or by the 
mixture of the different fluids of which the 
blood conſiſts, or whether it can be ſup- 
poſed. to operate: im conjunction with the 
6 the dungs (Which 
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ſeem to be intimately connected at leaft 


with the production of heat), I will not | 


venture to determine. 


An explanation of e manner in which 


animals acquire and retain heat, and from 


what ſources freſh ſupplies are conſtantly 
drawn, has been ſo often attempted that 
one would naturally imagine there was 


ſomething more curious and attracting in 


this than in inveſtigating any of the other 
cauſes or heat. 


Al the known e of heat are: 
1. The ſun. 

2 Burning fuel. 

3- The attrition of ſolid bodies. 

4. Fermentation. 
5. The chymical union o& — . 


6. The bodies of living animals and wege: 


tables. 


And it is remarkable that every explana- 


| tion of the latter is founded on a ſuppoſition 
* pe that 
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that the heat is derived from ſome of the 


fre preceding ſources. 


We have already obſerved that it Fm nk 


imputed to attrition and fermentation ;. of 
late it bas been ſuggeſted (and the doctrine 
is ſupported with ingenuity) that the 
ſtomach is the principal ſeat of animal heat, 
and that it ariſes from the er of 


food . a 


It was Py hinted. by actos philo- 
ſopher, that a fluid fire i is attracted by plants 


in their growth, and becomes conſolidated 


with their ſubſtance, which i 15 the ſource of 
vegetable: heat; and when the plants are 
decompoſed by fermentation, digeſtion, or 
otherwiſe, the fire recovers its Aux and 


eſcapes. 


Here then are three are po is 
a fluid; plants have the property of attract= 
* this fluid; and, in the third place, the 


* 3 of che Production of Animal Heat, by Mer, 


. 


O | power 
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5 power ef conſalidating it. The three to- 
| : gether” form a maſs of difficulties, at leaſt 
Stent as that they are intended to remove, 


Indeed every attempt to explain the origin 


= of animal or vegetable heat is open to this 


objection of being founded on ſome hypo- 
theſis at leaſt as inexplicabte as the pheno- 


menon it ſhould explain. 


I own I can ſee no excluſive title that 
animal heat has to the labour and ingenuity 


of phyſiologiſts; but if they chooſe to give 
a preference to it over the other ſources of 


heat, they ſhould found their hypotheſes on 


ſome other foundation than a ſuppoſed ana- 
logy with Phenomena which are themſelves 
unexplained. It affords not a great deal 
more ſatisfaction to my mind to tell me 
that animal heat is owing to attrition, than it 
would to aſſure me that the warmth which 


- accompanies attrition is owing to animal 


heat; for, in my apprehenſion, to endea- 
your to explain a thing of whoſe nature we 
are ignorant, by lng us It is like another 

y thing, 


. ©. a5: 


tc 
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thing, of whoſe nature we are ame! 18 


R 


Men 91 | | | TED! 5 8 


It is Bays' s anſwer to Smiths i in the Re. | 


hearſal— 

I am not acquainted with this Armarillis, 
ſays Mr. Smith, Pray, who i is ſhe ? 

Armarillis, replied Bays, is liter to Par- 
dbeniſtz 

But unfortunately Parthenilſa had never. 
before been heard of. 


i On the whole, as animal heat is evidently 
independent of the ſun's heat — for a living 
body always retains nearly the ſame degree 
of heat although placed in an atmoſphere 
much colder or hotter than itſelf, while a 
dead body, and all other matter, acquires 


the ſame degree of heat with the ſurround- 


ing atmoſphere, and all explanations of 
animal heat, founded on its analogy with 
attrition, being in their nature unſatisfac- 


tory, I am afraid we muſt allow the bodies 
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of living animals and vegetables to form a 
fixth original cauſe of heat, as much beyond 
our power of explaining as "the ſource of 
the ſun” 8 heat. : 


_ To return to our dated, "Pg 89 
wie have deviated too far: However 
| much reſpiration may be ſuppoſed to con- 
tribute to ſpeech, ſmelling, ſanguification, 
or even to the generation of heat, tilt 
it will Be difficult to account for the almoſt 
inſtantaneous, extinction of life which fol- 
lows a ſtoppage of breathing. From the 
uſes of the lüngs, above enumerated, we 
. perceive,” indeed, that death muſt in a cer- 
© limt be the conſequence of their ceaſing 
to act; but death' 8 happening fo immediate- 
+ muſt depend on ſome other circum- 


ſtance. | 


— 


| It kas been forins that a air cannot he re- 
tained many minutes within the lungs, nor 
can we long reſpire the ſame air, nor air 
which has ſerved the inflanimation of fuel, 


without the moſt fatal conſequences. 
JE | Since 


%# 
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- - Since therefore we cannot live without 


breathing, we either draw from the air 
ſomething ſalutary and eſſential to life, or 
elſe throw out of our bodies ſomething per- 
nicious and deſtructive; 3, but there is no 
evidence of our drawing any thing peculiarly 


falutary from the air, and there is evidence 
of our communicating ſomething. highly 
pernicious to it. For the air is vitiated by 
breathing to ſuch a degree, that when a 


crowd of people are confined in any place 
where there is not a free ventilation, the 
air becomes abſolutely” peſtilential, and acts 


as a morta] poiſon. And alr which has 
been once reſpired is immediately ſo altered, 
that when it is collected, fuel or a my | 


| candle cannot burn 1 in it. 


As the whole blood of the U hn 


fore, paſſes through the lungs, and is there 


brought almoſt into contact with the atmo- 


ſphere, we muſt conclude, that in the act 
of breathing the blood throws off that 


' noxious quality which reſpired air acquires ; 
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and that this is the nen pes of | 


"reſpiration, 


That ingenious and candid philoſopher, 


Dr. Prieſtley, has demonſtrated that the 


noxious matter thrown from the blood i in 


| . is phlogiſton * * 


* Vide Philoſophical Tranſaktions of the Royal Soce 


of London, Vol. LXVI. P. 226. 
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VII. 


a 


THE NE gigs 8 81 E M. 


T H E a ity is often, tld 
machine by anatomiſts and medical 
writers; few of its powers however, or in- 
deed of thoſe of any animal, can be explaire 
1 ed on mechanical principles. 5 
If the moſt acute writers have failed, | 
when they applied that kind of reaſoning 
wo the vaſcular ſyſtem, with which the 
mechanic powers and principles have ſome 
_ analogy, an attempt of the ſame nature on 
the nervous, with which they have none, 
1 would be abſurd. 750 
The faculty of feeling, lin the imme- 
: Bate and violent effects which particular 
0 4 ſenſations 
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ſenſations have on the animal ceconomy, 
muſt for ever diſtinguiſh its operations 
from thoſe of every work, however perfect, 
conſtructed upon the laws of mechaniſm. 
The principles and powers of the latter 
we underſtand, and we know the effect to 
be produced. We ſee the effects of the 
former; but a knowledge of the principles 
and powers by which they are produced, 
ce ary ended human cos. 


| ee of. the human body seie 
nervous fyſtem conſiſt s, 
Firſt, of a large 1 maſs, called the 
brain, which fills the cavity of the ſkull; 
and, in a man, is larger in proportion to 
the body, than in any other animal. 
Secondly, of another white ſubſtance, 
proceeding from the former, paſſing through 
the baſis of the ſkull, and deſcending like a 
pulpy rope, within a long cylindrical cavity 
formed by the bones of the ſpine; this long 
white AI is called the ſpinal marrow, 
1 CSE Thirdly, 


* 
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- Thirdly, of maſſes of fibres or filaments; 
like white threads, detached from the brain 
and ſpinal marrow, to all the various parts 


of the body, - 


omits EP 90 nd r pair 


of nerves in all; ten of which ariſe” from 


che brain, — the ann er pair, hom. 
1 ſpinal marrow, 


The firſt are e diltributed! to the organs of 
imelling, of hearing, of ſight, and of taſte, 
to the larynx* and thoſe parts ſubſervient 
to the voice and action of ſwallowing, to 
the head in general; and ſome of them 
bend branches to the langs and ſtomach. 


1 of tis ry pair of 27880 which iſſue 
from the fpinal marrow, feven go out be- 
tween the vertebræ f of the neck, —twelve 
ere thoſe of, the back, five from the 
Larynx. The upper part of the Lin- pipe. 


+ Vertebrz. The chain of bones which n 
from the baſis of the Kull to the lower part of the loins. 


2209 loins, 
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loins, and fix from the falſe vertebræ, and 
are diſperſed over every part, external as 
well as internal, of the body. 


Theſe forty pair ſpring directly from the 
brain or ſpinal marrow; but there is ano- 
ther pair of nerves, concerning which dif- 
ferent opinions are entertained by anato- 
miſts; the moſt probable ſeems to be, that 
they come from the brain, in conjunction 
with the fifth and ſixth pair, deſcending 
along both ſides of the ſpine from the top 
to the bottom, and communicating in their 
courſe with all the nerves which come from 
the ſpinal marrow. They are called the inter- 
coſtal nerves, and are ſuppoſed to be eminent- 
ly inſtrumental in producing that univerſal 
ſympathy which prevails all over the body. 


The nerves are enveloped as they iflue 
from the fkull and the vertebrz, in pro- 
Jongations of the dura mater“, and then 


- © Dura mater. A membrane which lines ue cavity of 
the Kull, covers the brain, 
CELL ſeem 
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ſeem pretty ſtrong; inelaſtic cords; ſome 
people imagine they derive this ſtrength 

entirely from that membrane, being of 
themſelves ſoft and tender like the brain; gn 
this 1 8 18 not an ae 


— 


The 0 itſelf nne ſuch a grok in inert 
50 of matter, that perhaps there is no 
organ of the human body that we ſhould 
have leſs ſuſpected of being connected with 
thought. | | 
But although we can form no idea how 
this connection ſubſiſts, or by what means 
the nerves are the organs of ſenſation and 
motion, yet we cannot have any doubt of 
their being both, 1 
The circumſtances which lead us to this 
| opinion, and confirm us in it, are curious in 
themſelves ; and a knowledge of them is 
uſeful in the practice of medicine. 


We are led to conclude that the brain | is 
the ſeat of thought, 


* 


produces 
| viſible you: of the 55 remain * 
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bY Pult, from a feeling we all have, that 
lation, memory, judgment, and all 
dee of our minds, are exerciſed 
within che head; the cavity of Mich is 
completely! filled wich Dig e enen 
Secondly, Becauſe a long exertion of 
tusugbe is as apt to ereate u head ach, as an 
exceſſive exertion of the arms or * is to 
produce Unbnſtneſs in thoſe members. 
Thirdly; 1 forve 


| four of our five ſenſes, the ſmell, the tafte, 


the ſight, and che hearing, take their origin 


_ aliredily! from the brain; and thoſe which 


do not, take it ee by * 


bf the ſpinal marrowm 247 


Fourthly, Becauſe whatever syn the 


nerves belonging tb any organ, -effeQtually 
deprives us of the uſe of that organ. An 


obſtruction in the optie nerve, for-example, 
omplete blindneſs, although the 


ſound, | 2 
LS - Reg 7-6 Fiſthly, 
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-Fiſthly, Becauſe the cuttirig or tying 2 
nerve, going to any particular mb, de- = 
| ſtroys all ſenſation and power of motion WES 41 
the part below the ſection or ngature. [ 
 Sixthly, Becauſe a diſlocation of the vow 
tebræ of the Toms, by which the ſpinal! 
marrow is compreſſed, numbs the ſenſations 
of the lower extremities, and renders them 
paralytic, | 5 5 T7 4344 2a Bar FF Fes | 
Seventhl; y, Becauſe cutting quite through”. 35 
the ſpinal marrow at the vertebræ of che neck, 
deſtroys a all nervous communication between 
the head and the body; the vital” motions 
of reſpiration, and the circulatic ion of the 
blood muſt ceaſe, and of f courſe the becken 


dies *. . ; 1 TY 


*% FEY — . 


„Minding that when the nerves ds 1 
the brain or ſpinal martow, to any part of 
_ the body are aa the ſenfation and 


5 *It 1 0 ident, * the ant allgned above, that | 
death muſt ſoon enſue, —bat mn 
Fraſon of aa is not ſo clear, 0 


powers 


— — 2 = 
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powers of that part are alſo deſtroyed; we 


might naturally infer, that when the ſub- 


ſtance of the brain itſelf is , its 


functions would be impaired. 


We accordingly find, that this in fact is 
the caſe, and that the functions of the brain 
are impaired in proportion to the injury. 


A wound or diſeaſe, which eſſentially 


deſtroys the organization of the brain, im- 


mediately deſtroys thought and ſenſation, 


; the perſon inſtantly dies. 


Whatever confines or injures the brain, 
diſturbs thought. : 
A blow on the head has rendered a man 


| of acuteneſs ſtupid during the remainder of 


his life. 
A bad conformation * tha ſkull, or Gate 


_ diſeaſe. in the ſubſtance of the pon; are 


among the cauſes of ideotiſm. 
The brains of madmen are generally 


found of an unnatural hardneſs or weight. 


A ſmall 
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A ſmall preſſure of the brain diminiſhes, 
a ſtronger deſtroys the n of the 
whole body. 

Wben part of the ſkull has been beat in, 
ſo as to occaſion a compreſſion of the brain, 
without injuring it otherwiſe, the patient 
continues in a ſtate of drowſineſs or perfect 
inſenſibility; let the ſkull be raiſed by the 
ſurgeon's art, and the preſſure removed, the 
patient gradually awakes, as if from a deep 
ſleep, and regains the exerciſe of his under- 
Banding, 


There was, ſome years ſince, a beggar at 
Paris, a conſiderable part of whoſe ſkull - 
| had been removed without injuring the 
brain, i in conſequence of a wound. This 
being healed, he wore a plate upon the part 
where the ſkull was wanting, to prevent the 
brain from being hurt by every accidental 
touch. 

For a ſmall piece of money this poor 
creature took off the plate; and allowed the 


brain to be gently preſſed, by laying a hand- 
kerchief, 
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ee or ſome ſuch ſoft fubſtance upon 
; this immediately occaſioned dimneſs of 
mit and drowſineſs; the preſſure being 
| ſomewhat augmented, he became quite in- 
ſenſible with high breathing, and every 
 ymptom of a perſon in an apoplexy; from 
which ſtate he never failed ſoon to recover, 
upon the preſſure being removed. As 
this experiment was attended with no pain, 
it was often repeated, and per with the 

fame effect. 5 | 


From theſe obſervations it ſeems evident, 
thatthe brain is the ſeat of thought; and that 
a communication is kept up, by the inter- 
vention of the nerves, between this ſenſo- 

rium and all the parts of the body. 


In preſerving this communication, the 
nerves perform two diſtinct offices. 8 
One is, conveying ſenſation from all parts 
of the body to the brain: Whatever im- 


preſſion is made, whether of an agreeable or 
diſ- 
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diſagreeable nature on any part of the 


body, immediate intelligence of it is con- 


veyed by thoſe faithful centinels, to the ſeat 
of reaſon, _ ; 


The other office performed by the nerves, 
is carrying the commands of the will from 
that ſeat to all the different parts of the 
body; in conſequence of which the limbs 
and body are moved, in a great variety of 


directions, as the will ordains. For moſt f 


the muſcles of the body which produce 
| motion, are in the guidance of our will; 
ſome of them, however, are entirely inde- 
pendent of it, as thoſe of the heart and 
veſſels which carry on the circulation of the 
blood; and ſome are partly under the di- 
rection of our will, and partly independent 

of it, as thoſe of reſpiration. | 
But all muſcles, the involuntary as well 
as the voluntary, are enabled to act, only 
by their communication with the brain; 
2 for 


tendons. 
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for when that is cut off by the deſtructioſl 
of the conneQing nerve; whatever im- 
preſſion is made on the part, can no longer 
be felt; the orders of the will to that part 
ean no longer be obeyed, and the part itſelf 
can no longer move, or at leaſt it can move 
only for a ſhort time, by a power of a pe- 
culiar nature, belonging to muſcular fibres, 
which ſhall be mentioned more particularly 
hereafter. 


As nerves are diſperſed to almoſt every 
part of the body, almoſt every part, of the 
body is endowed with feeling, but in very 
different proportions ; ſome parts having a 
much more delicate ſenſation than others. 
The bones, cartilages, ligaments, and 
tendons, in a ſound tate; ſeem inſenſible.— 
Nerves have been traced into bones I be- 
 Heve none have yet been diſcovered: going 
directly into the cartilages, — or 


We 


—— 
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We have- ho doubt, however, of theſe 


being. furniſhed with them alſo, becauſe in 
particular ſituations they have ſenſibility. 
The bones and other parts of little or no 
ſenſibility when in a ſound ſtate, are ſub- 
ject to very acute and permanent pain in a 


ſtate of inflammation : We know this by the 


effects of the venereal diſeaſe, of the rheu- 
matiſm, and of the gout. 


A prodigious quantity of nervous fila- 
ments is diſperſed to the ſkin, and minutely 
inter woven with its ſubſtance; the feeling 
of this tegument therefore is exquiſite, 


and were it not covered and blunted by the 


inſenſible cuticle or ſkarf ſkin, the com- 
moneſt actions of our lives would be inſup- 
portable; but having this thin and inſen- 
ſible membrane admirably ſpread over every 
part of it, the clothes and other ſubſtances 
which neceſſarily come in contact with the 


body, give no pain, and many feelings are 
9 773 rendered 
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rendered indifferent or pleaſing, which 
otherwiſe would have been agonizing. 


The only parts of the body that ſeem to 
: be entirely and in every ſtate inſenſible, are 
the hair, the nails, the ſkarf ſkin, and per- 
haps the enamel of the teeth. 

As the firſt two often require to be cut, 
it would have been unfortunate for man- 
kind if they had been endowed with feeling. 
Ihe perfect inſenſibility of the cuticle 
protects us from the torture which every 
movement of the body would otherwiſe 
have occaſioned, while its thinneſs permits 
that degree of ſenſation that is neceſſary 
for warning us to avoid the ſhock of de- 
ſtructive ſubſtances; and in a thouſand in- 
ſtances conduces to our ſafety, 01 our eaſe, and 
our pleaſure, | | 

The enamel, in ſome meaſure, performs 
the ſame good office to the ſofter bony part 
of the teeth, that the cuticle does to the 
8 8 _ ſking 
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kin ; the wiſdom and benevolence of the 


Author of Nature being equally conſpicuous | 


in the formation of thoſe parts, which are 
deprived of all feeling, as in thoſe which 
convey the moſt agreeable ſenſations. 


It has been already, obſerved, that four of 

our five ſenſes are confined to the head; each 
of theſe four have organs exquilitely formed 
for their uſes, with proper receptacles adapt- 
ed to their nature, contrived for their con- 
venience and protection; and there alone 


their functions are exerciſed. The fifth 
ſenſe, that of feeling, belongs to the whole 


body, but is moſt accurately exerciſed 155 
the hands. a 


Many of the brute creation enjoy the 


organs of the ſenſes in common with man, 


and poſſeſs ſome of the ſenſes, particularly 
that of ſmelling, in greater perfection than 
any of the human race; but the touch they 
certainly have in a far inferior degree: For 
1 beſides 
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beſides the more perfect ſenſation that man 


mult have all over the body, from the deli- 
cacy of the ſkarf ſkin; the make and ſen- 


ſibility of his hands render his tonch in- 


finitely more accurate than that of any 
animal. There is certainly nothing in the 


external form of man, which gives him ſo 
many advantages over other animals, as the 
admirable n of his hands. 


1 has 0 remarked, chat even brutes 
are intelligent in proportion to the accuracy 


of their feeling, or as their extremities ap- 
proach in reſemblance to the human hand. 
The horſe and the bull, whoſe feet are 


covered with callous hoofs, are leſs intelli- 
gent than the dog, and the dog is inferior 


in acuteneſs to the ape, who has a rude 
a kind of hand. 


Independent of other more important 
advantages, the ſuperiority which the won- 


derful contrivance of this member gives to 


man, 
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man, is prodigious: By the variety of its 


motion in all directions; by its diviſion into 
fingers, and by their flexibility, it is enabled 
to ply round every ſubſtance; by the ex- 


actneſs of its touch, to convey a juſt notion 


of every form; by its ſtrength, it enables 
man to rear fabrics to convenĩency, to mag- 
nificence, and to deyotion; by its dexterity, 
to imprint upon ſtone and upon canvas, 
the moſt beautiful imitations of nature, and 
the ſublime conceptions of genius; and by 
its united powers, to form and wield wea- 
pons more formidable than the paw of the 
tion, or the proboſcis of the elephant. 


It cannot be denied, however, that with 


the external ſenſes, many of, the brute 
: ereation are endowed, in common with 


man, with ſeveral faculties of a more refined 


nature. Some people, whether from a high 


opinion of other animals, or a humble one 
of human nature, I ſhall not take upon me 


to y have ſtruggled hard to bring the one 
P 4 


as 


\ 
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as near to the other as they could, or put 
them quite upon a level, if poſſible. | 


By thoſe advocates for the brute creation 
we are told, that they are actuated by the 


paſſions of fear, of grief, of joy, of anger, 
and of jealouſy, as well as men; that they 
poſſeſs the virtues of fidelity and gratitude 


in a higher degree. 
That the greateſt heroes have not ſur- 


paſſed them 1n courage; that they even dif- 


play that quality, independent of any ad- 


vantage to be acquired, and from no appa- 
rent motive, but a generous ſpirit of emula- 


tion, and a diſdain of turning their backs 


upon danger. 


That they affeQionately tend, and c care- 
fully provide for their young; and with a 
prudent attention to their own future wel- 
fare, they prepare for the ſcarcity of winter, 
by carefully heaping up proviſions during 
the abundance of ſummer. 


* 


That 
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That to avoid the inconveniencies and 
ſeverity of northern winters, they croſs vaſt 


deſerts and ſeas in ſearch of more genial 


climes; and prompted by a predilection, a 
patriotic attachment, they return at the 
approach of ſummer to their native country. 

- That they uniformly follow that plan of 
life which is moſt ſuitable to their reſpective 


natures, and never, miſled. by vain hopes 


and fantaſtic deſires, deviate, like man, 
into the paths which lead to miſery and 
remorſe. | WW e 30 

That they are not obliged, as men are, 
to ſearch after remedies for their diſtempers, 
by dangerous trials and laborious experience, 
nor to truſt the care of their healths to a 
combination of ſelfiſh mercenaries; but 
when by accident they are ſick, which is 
ſeldom the caſe, they find their cure at 
once, by an intuitive faculty, without any 
trouble. WP { 
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After having admitted, in its fulleſt ex- 
tent, every fair compariſon that can be made 
between man and the moſt perfect of the 
other animals, acknowledging that both 
have bodies of matter organized in many : 
reſpects alike ; that the bodies of both are 
made up of bones, muſcles, and blood- 
| veſſels, organs of reſpiration, circulation, 
and digeſtion ; that: both have brain and 
Nerves apparently of the ſame ſubſtance and 
texture ; that in both, thoſe are the organs 
of will, of ſenſation, and of motion; that 
both poſleſs five ſenſes of the ſame nature, 
and have a reſemblance in many of their 
appetites and inclinations; after all thoſe 
conceſſions, the internal faculties of the moſt 
intelligent of the brute creation will be 
found, upon a juſt eſtimation, at a prodi- 
gious diſtance beneath thoſe of men. 


The actions of the one ſeeming to pro- 
ceed from the impulſe of ſome want, the 
incitement of ſome appetite, or ſome con- 
e py trolling 
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trolling ſpring within them, which obliges 
them to perform the ſame thing in the ſame 

manner; all their boaſted works, the la- 
. hours of every ſpecies, and of every indi- 7 


5 

| 4 
1 
| bo 
4 

x 

Ky 

5 

5. 


vidual of the ſpecies, are as uniform as if 9 
they had been all caſt in the ſame mould, 


This appears in their neſts, in their cells, in | | 
the labours of the ant, the bee, and the 9 
beaver; all their works are formed by an | A 
invariable accumulation, a neceſſary attrac- 1 ö 5 
tion and depoſition of matter, like the 9 
growing of a plant or the cryſtallization of | ö | 4 
a falt. 4 
One race of the moſt intelligent ſpecies il 
never improves upon a former, nor one in- | 1 
dividual upon another. At the end of the 1 
elephant s long life, what does he know Ul 
that he did not know at the beginning ? 8 
What does the young elephant learn from 1 
the experience of his father? i i 
There i is no æra of greater brightneſs than . Wo 
another in the hiſtory of any animal but 3 


man; 


* 
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man; all, from the earlieſt records of time 
to the preſent moment, is one uniform 
period of far greater darkneſs than any re- 
corded in the annals of mankind, . 


And if it is urged that there may have 
been ſome unrecorded æra of human ſociety 
wherein. men were in a ſtate of n dark- 
neſs, it muſt be allowed that they have 
emerged out of it, which equally proves 
the 8 ſuperiority of their nature. 


Speech, mat . faculty by 2 5 
men convey to each other every emotion of 
their heart and every idea of their mind, is 
natural to all the human race, even to the 
moſt uncultivated negro and ſavage, but is 
unknown to the wiſeſt of all other animals, 
Is this owing to a defect in the organs of 
ſpeech? No. In ſome animals thoſe organs 
ſeem ſufficiently capable of it, and ſome 
have been taught to pronounce ſentences, 
but none to underſtand what they pro- 


7 nounced 5 for language implies a chain of 
connected 
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c Bected ; ſuperior to what any animal 
7 but man ſeems able to attain. 


Ho comes it, that with ſo much ſagacity 
Ni Ma reflexion as- ſome people contend 
Serain animals poſſeſs, the ſtrongeſt and 
the ſhrewdeft among them have not 
made the weaker and leſs intelligent ſub- 


ſervient to their uſe? How comes it, that 


the moſt uncultivated of the human ſpecies 


have from the beginning ar inen 1008 


moſt powerful and knowing of the brute 
creation ſubſervient to theirs ? If by his ex- 
ternal form man has ſome advantages over 
them, by forming an alliance they might 
ſoon overbalance this, and free themſelves 
from ſubjection. What human force could 
ſtand againſt an allied army of lions, ele- 


phants, and eagles, if they had judgment 


24 


to uſe their ſuperior powers! ? 


Even attention to their young, the moſt 
univerial and moſt amiable part of the 
| character 
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character of irrational animals, ſeems ” Wt 
pendent of ſentiment and reflection, and 
to proceed from the blind impulſe which 
| prompts them to the choice of plants in 
fickneſs, to accumulate proviſions, and build 2 
cells; for after a ſhort period thoſe young 
are entirely neglected, and no trace of 
affection, or the ſmalleſt tender recollec- 
tion, ſeems any longer to ſubſiſt between 
the parent and the child. 


How different is this from the ſenſations 
of the human ſpecies, where the father and 
mother feel their youth reſtored, and their 
exiſtence multiplied in their children, whom 
| they endeavour to turn from the allure- 
ments of folly, and by creating in their 
minds a deſire of knowledge and uſeful 
attainments, they ſave from the wretchedneſs 
of vacancy, and the contempt attendant upon 
ignorance ; who encourage their exertions, 


ſupport om. under — whoſe 
Ep | chief 
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chief happineſs depends on the proſperity of 
- their offspring, and who feel the approach of 
age without ſadneſs, while the evening of their 

Hives is brightened by the * reputation 
i their ones, 


: endes the analogy which has 


= has pointed out in the ſtructure of ani- 


mals, which is thought to be continued by 
a gradual and almoſt unbroken chain of 
connection from man down to the moſt in- 
ſenſible of the animal world, and from 
thence carried equally entire through the 
vegetable, this analogy is in the bodily ſtruc- 
ture only; for when we turn our reflections 
to the reaſoning faculties of man, and the 
endowments of the human ſoul, the diſtance 
between this and the higheſt intelligence of 
any other animal i is infinite. 


4 The only ns that other animals 
can be ſuppoſed to have over man is, that 
og excluded by their nature from all 

mental 


' * 
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mental enjoyments, they are alſo ſecured 


from all the pains and diſquietudes that pro- 


ceed from the ſame ſource ; but to acquire an 


exemption from diſquietude at the expence 


of being equally exempted from all the de- 


licate feelings of the mind and affections of 
the heart; is a purchaſe which I hope r9 


honeſt mind will ever be willing to make. 
An ingenious lady, in a celebrated Ode, 
ſeems, however, deſirous of the exchange; 
but the moſt ſcrupulous obſervers of truth 
on other occaſions, are permitted to be in- 
ſincere in poetry. If this indulgence is 
granted in proportion to the poetic talent 


diſplayed, few people have a right to ſo 
* a ſhare as this lady. 


It was EF ans” above, that as 7 "hy as an 
impreſſion is made upon any part of the 


body, a ſenſation proportionable to the force 
of the impreſſion. and to the ſenſibility of 
the part is inſtantly carried by the nerves to 


odd to Indifference, by Mrs. Greville. 
5 the 


'TH. 
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the pats and our attention is 2 called 
to the part affected. 

But it ſometimes dons that we the 
ee en is really made upon one part, 
_ the ſenſation is perceived as if it were altos 
| -gether, or in the greateſt degree, in another, 
at perhaps a conſiderable diſtance. 7 


Thus an affection of the liver often oeca- 


3 a pain in the right OUT. 


This circumſtance of one part _ 
when another is injured, being ſimilar to 


| the concern which a perſon of humanity 


takes in the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures, 


Has procured it the name of ſympathy. 
- There are ſome particular impreſſions 


which occaſion an almoſt univerſal „An 


all over the body. 

Cold water thrown upon a warm part of 
7 body produces a ſudden nn of 
all the external fibres. 


Tickling the ſoles of the feet wil FOE | 
Almoſt the whole muſcles of the body of | 


many people into convulſions, 
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„A glaſs of wine or of brandy received 


into the ſtomach of a perſon exhauſted with 


fatigue and ready to faint, gives inſtanta- 
neous ſpirits and freſh vigour: This muſt 


proceed from the manner it affects the 


nerves of the ſtomach, and their being 


ſympathiſed with, by the reſt of the body, 


as there is not time for the liquor being 
conveyed into che blood in the uſual 


manner. 3 br 


cv 


When a f fever 1 5 of : a 
wound, or, of any local affection, it muſt 
be owing to the ſympathy between the 
part affected and the conſtitution in general. 


There are certaĩn parts of ſo much im- 


portance to life that they cannot be affected, 


even in a moderate degree: without occa- 


ſioning a general ſympathy, or or --18'-0ther 


words,” diſturbing the whole conſtitution ; 
ſuch we, © the e ſtomach, and vital 8 


2 4 


3 9 even a the leaſt i important parts of the 


body endowed with ſenſibility, 1 When ey 
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are e violently affected, preduce alſo univerſal 

ſympathy: Thus a ſevere toothach 

ſions a conſiderable degree of fever. 
Worms irritating the nerveg of 3 in- 


teſtines ſometimes occaſion fever, fome- . 


times convulſions, and often OI in the 
noſtrils. 5 


The tecthing of infant often Nee 


purging and n, and n. con- 
mina Fe : 
Beſides the 8 W of che con- 
ſtitution with certain parts of the body, 
there are alſo many particular ſympathies 
between two particular Parts. be 


A diſeaſe of the liver prodiickis pan i in 
the right ſhoulder has been , men- 
tioned. | : 

Any thing — ꝓ— che 3 ſand 
for example paſting from thence to the 
_ occaſions a vomiting. 


A rough ſtone in the bladder 3 a 


oe: at the end of the urethrae ,, 
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The ſtomach not only is more univer- 
fally ſympathiſed with than other organs, 
but alſo has a greater number of diſtinct 

reciprocal ſympathies with particular parts 


. of the body, than any other organ. 


A blow on the head occaſions vomiting. 
A diſordered ſtomach often excites a 
Headach. The headach which is apt to 
f come after drinking too much wine or 
other ſtrong liquors, certainly proceeds from 
the ſtomach, and ſometimes is diminiſhed 
or entirely removed by a dram. 7 
The tremor or ſhaking i in the hands. to 
which habitual drunkards are ſubject, is 
palliated by the ſame inſidious remedy. _ 


A diſordered ſtomach with indigeſtion, is 
often accompanied with fluſhings in the 
face, with palpitations at the heart, with in- 
termitting pulſe, with difficult breathing, 
with dejection of ſpirits, with an uncom- 
mon- ſenſibility to any OO —_ or 


3 and with * nia 
| | The 


Mt 
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"The fight or ſmell of grateful un 1 2owe 


duces an augmented flow of faliva.' 
Whatever produces a nauſes has the ſame 


elfect. 4 © og þ IJ BRAN, re 
v7 47 E 2 514 $4 334 Y 139.4 


8 draught of very cold 8 5 or eating 


iced creams, gives a pain in the noſe near 


che foxghead. - Harſh ſounds | affect the 


teeth. VVV. 


Eunuchs have no beards; ; and thelt 


voices are” different from thoſe of other 


men: This ſhews a ſympathy between 
remote parts, which no anatomiſts could 


have ſuſpected, from com munication of 
nerves or otherwiſe. 82 


A 80 Rr is . not 


only between different parts of the ſame 
body, but our bodies are alſo affected by the 
impreſſion which various things uncon- 


nected with them make upon our minds. 

Some people faint at the ſight of blood, 
even when it is made to flow from the vein 
of another, on 1 account of his health. 


Q3 | Others 
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Others complain of an uneaſy ſenſation 
in their own eyes, on looking ſtedfaſtly at 
the inflamed eyes of another perſon. 


Every ſentiment of the mind has parti- 
cular Parts '6f the body in carmalporence 
with it, and affected r * 
A ridichlous ſcenepaſling before the eyes, 
or even recounted to us, throws us into a 

gonvulſion of laughter. ee e 
In the ſame manner an affecting ſcene, 

or an affecting ſtory, excite the function 

of the lachrymal glands, and we ſhed tears. 


Any. inſtance of great oppreſſion. or in- 
| juſtice wick we lee or, hear of, produces 


inſtant morſe of indignation i in our coun- 
tenances-. 19140 W e 

If we ourſelves are the objects of injuſtice 
or inſults; anger and "rage will be very 
apparent in the mufeles of Our face.” 
A ſolemn or awful ſcene naturally com- 
poſes the countenances of the ſpefators 


into an uniform folemnity' of features. 
+ peed ooh Mitte 


- :Hntred, . . 1 love, ee conh=-- 


dence, admiration: and every! other paſſion 
or emotion. of, the mi ind, have particular 
muſcles in ſympathy with them, and affect 
the features in a particular manner. 80 
that in remote villages, and in thoſe coun- 
tries Where the emotions of the heart are 
not attempted te be: concealed or diſguiſed, 
it is an eaſy matter to know the ſtate of 

men's minds by looking in their faces, But 
in more artificial ſdeiety, in great cities and 
in courts, where many are ſtruggling for 
the ſame object, whete there is an everlaſtr 
ing rivalſhip and jarring of intereſt, where 
men are anxious tb conceal ker defigns 
and their wiſhes, and dare not abw. the 
real motives of their actions, itois difhcukt 
tõ judge of the feelings of the heart by what 
appears in the countenance; yet in the 
midſt: of all this: affectation and diſpliſe, 
mien of, experience and penetration will 
often ſee real joy through artificial taari, 

Z a ſadneſs in aſſumed gaiety, andi ir- 
Je 224 VFVeterate 
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veterate hatred lurking under all the offiei- 
ous ſmiling diſplay of kindneſs. n 
Art cannot long carry on a ſucceſsful 
2 with nature; men cannot be always on 


their guard, or keep their features in ever- 


laſting conſtraint; the genuine paſſion will 
occaſionally ſhew itſelf in the countenance 
by ehe ſympathiſing muſcles; the hypo- 
erite is that inſtant” detected, and all his 
future grimaces are in vain. Theſe laſt 


kxamples are the natural expreſſions of the 


paſſians, and perhaps cannot with ſtrict 
1 given as Dy of © 246 6H 


NE ec of the Paſſions and 
 affotions of our. own minds, the Try O37 


preſſions of them in the features of others 
is apt to produce an. imitation of theſe ex- 


. in our own. features. 

There ſeems to be ſuch a degree of 2 
| Gbility ar ſympathy in the muſcles of the 
human face, that they ſpontaneouſſy give an 
_— — with what we be» 

Hold 
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Hold in the Features of another perſon, even 


dthough we Are ignorant of the cauſe which 


exeites it. One perſon yawning will prompt 
others to an almoſt as effeQually' as 4 


long piece of good advice or a dull Rory- 5 


At the accidental ſight of ** grief 


5 or joy, though we are perfect ſtrangers to 


tbem, know: nothing of the cauſe of | their 


emotion, and are not at that moment in 
the ſame circle with them; our features, in- 


ſenſibly as we look at them, aſſume the ap- 
pearance of grief or joy, provided we have 
no patiicular reaſon to controul them. 


is 3 — 89 74 


4 have ſeep. one elearic glayce from Mrs," 
Siddons transfer horror into the faces of a 
whole audience, even of thoſe who had juſt 
arrived, and were in no degree previouſly 


155 by the | cunning LE, the 42 


Aſfections of the mind not only produce 
tranfient expreſſions of ſympathy in the 
Katie of the TORI but when 

they 
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| of. "the ny affected i is weakly, they = 


been known to ſtop the ſprings: of life alto- 
gether, 0 ſuhject the conſtitution 40. * 
permanent diſeaſe. 


The ungapected [fight 100 an object of 


12 02 Aae! 


horror is one of the cauſes of epilepſy, and 


iS ſaĩd to be ꝓarticularly apt to prove ſo, 
when the horror is raiſed by ſeeing a perſon 
utider 0 oonvulſive amen of this 
02 wo + Rh 


That al 1 eee different 
parts of hes body are owing to the ner ves, is 


ta the kighelt degree pr pbable ; but how | 


O7 44 iD. 11 if 

they arp carried « on, we have no clear idea it | 
n : 

is in vain to attempt to account for it by he 

communication. of the nerves with each | 


other, or by any nervous communication 
between the ſympathiſing organs; for each 
nervous filament is diſtinct from all the reſt 
the whole W. from its origin to its termiy 
nation; 


- 


„ 


* 
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nation; and there is a ſtriking ſympathy 
between many parts, which have: no com- 
munication by means of nerves with each 
other, as in ahe, . above W 
* 5110571005; HW {© rat 7 2 
5 OE 40 ein ftgos 

„ Desde en Wenn trace a communica» 
tion by neryes between any organ and a 
part with which it ſympathiſes, we cannot 
impute the ſympathy. to this communica- 
tion; becauſe we ſometimes. find that the 
ſame organ has an equal communication by 
nerves with ſome other parts with * it 
. E 150: 5 
F 41 
As it is i therefore, * various 
affections of the mind, excited by external 
objects, produce extraordinary motions, and 
other effects on the body, merely by affect - 
ing the brain; and as the conſent and 
ſympathy between different parts inſtantly 
ceaſe, when their communication with the 
nerves is Interrupted, it ſeems natural to 
conclude, 
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wnelude; that all ſyinpatliy takes place 


OE * intervention pn * ROO ol 


15 What . in 45 nee or falling 


ſickneſs, will contribute to illuſtrate and 
confirm this opinion. In the epilepſy the 


fit begins by the perſon's falling down in a 
ſtate of complete inſenſibility, and imme 


diately after, his whole muſcular ſyſtem is 
agitated with violent convulſions, the muſ- 


cles of the face and eyes in particular being 


frightfully moved and diſtorted, the tongue 
is ſometimes thruſt between the teeth, and 
if care is not taken to guard againſt it, it 

will be bit through by che canuliere ſhut- 
| __ of the j m_ - 


The cauſe of this diſeaſe ! is an affeQion of 
the brain of ſome kind or other, It may 


happen by the direct ſtimulus of an inftru- 


ment, ſplinter, or other extraneous ſub- 
ſtance; by whatever impels the blood with 


* and in unuſual quantity to the 


brain; 


/ 
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brain; as a fit of anger, intoxication, vio- 
lent exerciſe in a warm ſun; it may alſo be 
occaſioned, as has been already remarked, 
by a ſudden fright, the unexpected ſight of 


an object of horror; particularly that of a 


perſon under a fit of the ſame diſeaſe. In 
the caſes above enumerated, the brain it- 
ſelf is directly and immediately attacked, 
whether the irritating cauſe be mental or 
corporeal ; but the diſeaſe is alſo produced 
by ſtimulants, which act immediately and 
directly upon ſome diſtant part, and the im- 


preſſion is transferred to the brain by the 


nerves, as in the inſtances of the teething of 
infants, of worms, or ſomething acrimonious 
in the alimentary canal, calculi“ in the 
kidneys, and finally, by what 1 is called the 
aura epileptica. | 


This is a ſenſation which ſome epileptics 
have, previous to every fit: ſome deſcribe it 


* Stones. 


"ms 
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ke a current of freſh airflowing: ſlowly, 
others like an inſect moving or creeping 
upwards from the extremities or lower parts 
of the body to the head, where it no ſooner 
arrives than tlie patient becomes een 
and * into an epileptic Was [15411157 


— none 25 thoſe irritating cauſes which 
begin by an attack elſewhere, and not upon 
the brain, are ever found to produce a pain, 
| convulſive motion, or affection of any kind 
in any of thoſe parts with which they have 
2 communication by the nerves ; and may 
be ſuppoſed to have a ſympathy, until the 
ſtimulus has, i in the firſt place, been honey 
| ed to the ſenſorium or brain. 

This appears evident, becauſe the patient 
: becomes inſenſible in the firſt place, and the 
convulſions happen afterwards: Whereas if | 
there was a ſympathy between the different 
3 parts by, means of the nerves independent 
of the brain, we mould certainly ſometimes 
ſee convulſions in the ſtimulated parts 


— 
* 


ext | | themſelves, 
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themſelves, and in thoſe with which they 


ſympathiſe, tae to the brain's being 
affected. FEI 


The firſt cnftion of the's aura: i is 


* felt at one particular point; ſome- 


times a tumour or ſome other external 
mark of diſorder indicates the place; but 


at other times we can perceive nothing of 


that nature, and ſo far from affecting any 
other part with which it may have a ner- 


vous communication by ſympathy, we 


ſometimes can only preſume there is ſome 


diſorder in that part, from the circumſtance 


of the aura 's beginning there. 


It ſeems FRE FECT RY that the diſeaſe 
may be radically cured by cutting out, or 
otherwiſe deſtroying the part ; when this 
cannot be ſafely done, or is not ſubmitted 
to, the fit may be prevented by a ligature 
applied above the part where the aura ariſes. 


And 


r 
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And when that dreadful diſeaſe, the teta- 
nus or locked-jaw, ariſes, from the injuring 
a nerve by puncture or any external vio- 
lence, although the diſeaſe ſhould not ap- 
pear for many days after the injury is re- 
ceived, and when the wound ſeems almoſt 
healed up; yet even then, the moſt effectual 
means of preventing impending death, is, 
by entirely amputating the part, or at leaſt 
eutting through the nerves belonging to it, 
and ſo deſtroying its communication with 
the brain or ſpinal mam 


But there is a power of a peculiar kind 
belonging to muſcular fibres, by which 
they are enabled to move and contract 
themſelves for ſome time, independent of 
| the will, of their communication with the 
brain, and of life itſelf. For after the 
nerve which ſolely ſupplies a muſcle, has 
been tied, entirely cut through, or, other- 
wiſe deſtroyed, ſtill the muſcular fibres may 
| be excited to contractions, by a ſharp in- 
2 ſtrument, 
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ſtrument, of the touch of ſome acrimonious 
ſubſtance. Even after the animal is dead, or 
when a muſcular part is cut from the body, 
this contractile power continues for ſome 


time in the muſcular fibres; it remains much 
longer in ſome animals than in others ; and 
in all animals is more apparent, and remains 
longer in the heart, than in any other part. 


If the nerve going to a muſcle be irri- | 1 
tated, the muſcle contracts, but not the 
nerve; yet this irritability is not in propor- 
tion to ſenſibility; for the heart, which is 
the moſt irritable part of the body, is far , 1 
from being the moſt ſenſible. Muſcles 
upon being irritated, generally contract and 
relax alternately ſeveral times; the con- 
tractile force diminiſhing each time till it 
ceaſes entirely. | 


The phenomena of irritability are undiſ- 

puted ; but phyſiologiſts are not agreed re- 

ſpecting the cauſe. The moſt | prevalent 
on” „ opinion 
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opinion is, that this property is inherent in 


the muſcular. fibres, totally independent of 


the nerves, becauſe it exiſts after the com- 
munication with the brain is cut off. But 
this does not appear to me a ſatisfactory 


proof; becauſe although it unqueſtionably 


does exiſt in the muſcular fibres, after their 
communication with the brain is deſtroyed, 
yet it exiſts but for a ſhort time; the nerve 


ſtill remains in the muſcle, and it is very 


poſſible that the contraQtile power is en- 


tirely derived from the nervous influence 


received from the brain, before the com- 
munication was interrupted, and which 


continues to operate for ſome time after. 


We know that every part of the body is 
kept alive by means of the circulation of the 
blood; but if the circulation is ſtopped for 
a few minutes in any particular member, 
that member will not immediately mortify. 
Animals will live a conſiderable time with- 


out freſh ſupplies of nouriſhment; but we 


would 
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would not conclude from thence, that ani- 
mals are not kept alive by food. | 


It ill accords with the beautiful Kas er 
of Nature, to make uſe of two cauſes, when 
one is ſufficient to produce an effect. Since, 
therefore, it is evident, that muſcles are em- 
powered to move and contract by the 
means of nerves and the communication 
with the brain, why impute this irritability 
to a new cauſe, when it is equally accounted 
for by ſuppoſing, that the nervous influence 
remains in the muſcular fibres for ſome time 


after the communication is interrupted? 


The ſum then of our knowledge of the 
nervous ſyſtem is, that the brain is the ſeat 
of thought, and origin of all ſenſation and. 
motion; that every ſenſation is conveyed 
thither, every idea formed there, and the 
power of every motion proceeds from 
thence through the nerves to the muſcular 
parts of the body. 
* : We 
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We know that the will can produce: mo- 


tion in certain parts of the body, and not in 


others; that the nerves are the immediate 
inſtruments of feeling and motion; that all 
ſenſibility and motion, except that particu- 
lar kind proceeding from irritation, depend 
upon the intercourſe between the moving 
part and the brain, by the nerves being en- 


tire; that a general ſympathy, by means of 


the nerves, prevails over the whole body ; 


and that there i is alſo a particular * 
between particular parts. 


But by what. means, or in what manner. 


| thoſe. things are brought about, we have not 
the ſmalleſt conception. Phyſiologiſts have 


ſtruggled hard to account for ſome of them; 
but in my mind they have left the matter 


7 much as alas found WK 


Some "WIR TP that the "AP con- 


| 2 its influence along the nerves by 


vibration, 
The 


* 
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The Latin word nervut, which ſignifies 
deine ſinew of an animal, and tlie ſtring 
of a muſical inſtrument, which excites 
ſound by vibration, probably led to this 
idea; for! in other reſpects, nothing can be 
Teſs analogous to tenſe elaſtic muſical chord, 
than looſe nervous filaments, generally 3 im- 
merſed i ina cellular membrane, unelaſtic and 
ineapable of tremulous motion. 
Beſides, the nerves convey { ſenſation when 
they are relaxed, by bending the arm or 
1288 2 as well as when they are ſtretched by 
extending | the limbs. line E50 40 


29 2 90 
"It | Bas hea maintained by Aigle 


the rain i is of the nature of 2 a gland, and 
| fecretes from the pureſt | part « of th blood a 


(3 6. oni 


Fehned' fluid caſted animal "ſpirits; | and that 


; nerves. are excretory duct through. 

ich” this fluid iſſues, at the command. of 
15 1 Fil. Te all the purpoſes of life; 3. that 
this fluid is gradually exhauſted by the 


labour of the body and mind, while we are 
;öð a_ 


N 
| 


8 — 3 
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awake, but during. ſleep a freſh fupply i is 
ſecreted for the occaſions of our waking 
hours. 4 


11 f 1s e AK * this Wie that 
this refined fluid happens to be ſo very re- 


fined as to baffle the power of our ſight, 


and of all the optical auxiliaries we can 
bring to its aſſiſtance. The cavities of the 
nerves, which are ſuppoſed to contain this 


1 


fluid, labour under the ſame misfortune. 


* 1 * 14 25194460 
S. * % 4 % 1 


If the doctrine however were well ſup- 


ported in other reſpects, thoſe objeckions 
might b be gotten over, for in many inſtances 
wre have a complete evidence of. the exiſt- 
ence of things not ſeen ; to. mention only 
one, we can, by the help of mieroſcopes, ſee, 


1 wy > 


and but Juſt ſee, certain animalcules ; S ; and | 
We are fully convinced that thoſe animal- 


311 22.4 93 « 


cules are organized, and baye veſlels, which 
we cet ſee. de Fai ; 


0 a — — * ”Y 
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With regard to the animal fpirits being 
exhauſted by the labour of the mind and 
body, and freſh ſupplies accumulated during 
ſleep, this may be thought liable to a 
ftronger objection, in as much as we ſee ſo 
many people who fleep a great deal, and 
uſe neither bodily nor mental labour while 
awake, and yet ſeem not poſſeſſed of more 
animal ſpirits, or any other kind of * 
than ma neighbours. 


It is certain however, that the nervous 
powers are exhauſted when awake, and re- 
ſtored during ſleep; but it is equally cer- 
_ tain, that Nature requires only a competent 
ſhare of ſleep, as of food, to reſtore her ex- 
hauſted powers, and more than that of 

either has a debilitating, not a Ah | 


0 effect. 


Some phyſiologiſts, who ſeem in other 
_ particulars well enough ſatisfied with this 
ſyſtem, helitated when they reflected on the 

FT rapidity 
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- rapidity with which the will is obeyed by 
| the moving muſcles, which ſeems incom- 
. patible with the nature of any liquid; and 
therefore they thought proper to convert 
the animal ſpirits into a kind of elaſtic va- 
pour, ſecreted by the brain, which they 
imagined might move through the nerves 
with the facility and quickneſs of thought, 
and enable them to ROE ſt Hg an A 
more ſatisfactory manner. | 


Others dropping the he 5 of th brain's 
being an organ of ſecretion, or that the 
animal. ſpirits are drawn at all out of the 
blood, inform us, that there is a certain 
eloftic ether, of infinite futility, which per- 
vades all Nature: That this æther, when it 
meets with glaſs, roſin, and ſome other ſub- 


ſtances, and is put in motion in a particular 


manner, produces all the phenomena of 
electrieity; united with iron it is the cauſe 
of magnetiſm, and being modified in the 
brain and nerves by an organization which 
| th FF we 
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we cannot. conceive, becomes the agent of 


their powers 


-The electrical ſparks which iſ ue hw 
the bodies of certain animals on friction; 
tbe ſalutary effects of electricity in ſundry 
diſeaſes, particularly in paralytic complaints, 
and ſuch wherein the nerves are chiefly af- 
feed, are brought in ſupport of this doc- 
trine, which 1s ſuppoſed to receive addition- 
al force from certain late obſervations re- 
lative to the ſhock, like the electrical ſhock, : 
communicated by the touch of certain t 
animals, vx IG i rl 4 

Soft papy ! Annes, as the edi inal 
marrow, and inelaſtic cords like the neryes, 
ſeem however ill calculated fur retaining of 
conveying fach an active fluid as chat of 
electricity; and if they had fuch a power, 
it would be-{till-difficult to conceive chat a 
compreſs. or ligature upon 4 rm” ns 
112 fluid of ſuch ner | 


But 
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But if it were as eaſy a taſk to give a 
fatisfaftory explanation of this abſtruſe 
matter, as it is to ſtart objections to every 
| Hitem hitherto ſuggeſted, the means by 
which the brain acquires its powers, and the 
manner in which it conveys its influence to 
the remote parts of the body, would have 
been explained long ago. 
I have juſt hinted the different opinions 
that have been entertained on this ſubject. 
They are detailed at a tedious length by 
various authors, and inſiſted upon with 
more zeal than they ſeem to merit. For 
even admitting the truth of any of the above 
hypotheſes, they could be applied to no 
practical uſe; none of them are founded 
on experiment, and all of them fail in 
throwing any light on the ſubject which it 
is pretended they explain. The ridicule 
thrown by the ſupporter of any one of 
thoſe conjectures upon all the others, may 


with equal ftrength be retorted on his own; 
85 for 
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for it is as difficult to underſtand how ſe- 
creted fluids or elaſtic æther can convey the 
ſenſe of ſmelling, &c. as that folid cords 
ſhoulddoit. And whether the nerves are ſolid 
cords operated on by vibration, or hollow 
tubes containing a ſecreted liquid, or ſub- 
ſtances which attract a ſubtile æther, of the 
nature of the electric fluid, {till we ſhould be 
in the dark how the will commands various 
movements of the body; how having the 
command of ſome parts, it has not that of 
others, which are equally ſupplied with 
nerves z how certain parts are capable of 
ſenſation only when they are in a morbid 
fate; how nerves, apparently of the ſame 
| ſtructure and nature, convey ſuch different 
ſenſations. The ſound of muſical inſtru- 
ments affects not in the ſmalleſt degree the 
optic nerves, while it delights the auditory; 
and the effluvia of a roſe, ſo agreeable to the 
'olfatory nerves, gives no kind of ſenſation 
to the two former, 


4 — 


GE S + 


We 
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We know in general, that certain paſſions 
of the mind produce particular effects on 
the body; but by what means they produce 
them, nobody has as yet been able to ex- 
plain. And chat paſſions, the moſt oppoſite 
and diflimilar, ſhould in ſome inſtances pro- 
duce the ſame effect, ſeems equally unac- 
countable. Who could expect, for example, 
the ſame redneſs of the face from the deli- 
eaey of modeſty, that is ONCOL ths the 
wiede of WHEL + Se 10.4 


1 That the Nee of the Wap and 
paleneſs of the face, occaſioned by fear, 1 im- 
mediately proceeds from a contraction of 
the veſſels, and from the blood being there- 
by ſtopped i in its courſe, and thrown back 
on the heart, we. naturally conjecture; ;. but 
how that paſſion does produce the eon 


— 


naction, we cannot comprehend... ARC 
| And. all the theories hitherto ene 
leave us equally ignorant how to account 
for or remedy a diſeaſe, ſaid to be more 


3 5 frequent 
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frequent in this iſland than elſewhere; and 
which certainly depends on ſome affection 
of the origin of all the nerves, although 
from certain ſymptoms, with which it is 
ſometimes accompanied, it derives its name 
from another part of the hody *. 


In this melancholy complaint, the patient, 
when apparently in good health, and per- 
haps in tlie moſt opulent and deſirable cir- 
cumſtances, is gradually invaded by 'a lan- 
guor and dejection of ſpirits, which ren- 
der him averſe to every kind of exertion 
of body or mind, regardleſs of things 
of the greateſt importance, and which for- 
merly Intereſted him the moſt.—But he 
becomes infinitely attentive to a thouſand 
triffes which he uſed to diſregard, and 
is particularly watchful of every bodily 
feeling, the moſt tranſient of which he often 
C Hyubchondriaks a diſeaſe ſo called from its ſeat be- 


ing ſuppoſed to be in a part of the belly which . 
call the by pochondriae region. 


27271 | conſiders 
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conſiders as the harbinger of diſeaſe; and 
viewing objects through the medium which 


overclouds his own imagination, every thing 
appears to him dark and diſmal. He is 
always apprehenſive of the worſt; and con- 


ſiders the moſt indifferent and even the moſt 


fortunate incident as the omen of ſome im- 
pending evil. Although in his brighter 
days he may have been a man of courage, 
he becomes prepoſterouſly afraid of death, 
now when he ſeems to have loſt all reliſh 


for the enjoyments of life. 


Entirely- occupied by his own uneaſy 
thoughts and feelings, all other ſubjects of 
converſation appear impertinent, and are in 


reality as intolerable to him as the ever- 
laſting theme of his own complaints gene- 


rally is to others: Meanwhile, as this diſ- 
eaſe is in reality more diſtreſſing than dan- 
gerous, and as his looks are not impaired 
in a degree that correſponds with the ac- 
count he gives of his diſtreſs, he ſeldom 

meets 
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meets with that ſympathy which his ſenſi- 
bility requires and his ſufferings deſerve. 
To a circumſtantial and pathetic hiſtory of 
his complaints, he often receives a careleſs, 

and, to him, a cruel anſwer, importing 
that they are all imaginary. One who feels 
a weight of miſery more burthenſome than 


acute bodily pain, naturally conſiders this 
as the greateſt inſult. | Shocked at the un- 
kind indifference of friends, and the callous 
diſpoſition of mankind in general, he ſhuns 
| his former ſociety, confines himſelf to his 
chamber, and will admit nobody but his 
phyſicians, for if he can at all afford it, he 
| conſults one after another, the whole tribe. 


Being bribed to that patient hearing of his 


complaints, and that appearance of ſympa- 
thy which the reſt of his acquaintance refuſe, 
they ſeem more tolerable company, and 
they poſſibly relieve or palliate the coſtive- 
neſs, the flatulency, the acidities, and other 
ſymptoms which are brought on by the 
| : axxiety 
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anxiety attendant on this complaint ; but 
the original cauſe affecting the ſenſorium 
they leave as they found it, This cauſe 
continuing in ſpite of all their bitters, and 
their ſtomachics, and their purgatives, and 
analeptics, the ſame ſymptoms conſtantly 
recur. The wretched patient growing 

every hour more irritable and peeviſh, he 
flies at length to quacks. Their well-atteſted 
and infallible remedies hurry on the bad 
ſymptoms with double rapidity; he returns 
to phyſicians, goes back to quacks, and 
occaſionally tries the family noſtrums of 
many an old lady. His conſtitution being 
worn by fretfulneſs and by drugs, he at 
length deſpairs of relief, and either ſinks 
into a fixed melancholy, or rouſed by in- 
dignation, his good genius having whiſ⸗ 
pered in his ear, fuge medicos et medicamina, 
he abandons the ſeat of his diſappointments, 
tries to diſſipate his miſery by new objects 
ahd a different climate, conſults no practi- 
- 9 tioners 
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tioners of any” country, ſex, or denomina- 
tion; and forms a fixed reſolution to ſwal- 
low no more drugs, from which happy 
epoch, if the caſe be not quite deſperate, 
he has the beſt chance _ dating his re- 
mn #} 85 I 1 | | . 


The Aiſeaſe now : defrrtbed: POT ac- 
companied with ſome: of. the ſame. ſymp- 
7 is to be diſtinguiſhed from a direct 
affecgign of che ſtomach and bowels, im- 
| peding,the proceſs of digeſtion, and occa- 
ſioning want of: appetite, heart-burn, aci- 
dities, flatulency, coſtiveneſs, and at length, if 
the cauſes of theſe complaints are not remov- 
ed, dejection and other nervous ſymptoms. 

It is alſo different from what is called the 
hyſteric diſeaſe in women, which, beſides 
che ſymptoms above enumerated, is pecu- 
liarly- accompanied with a pain in the left 
ſide of the belly, with the ſenſation of a 


321 


ball riling from the ſtomach to the throat, 
47 8 and 
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and threatening ſuffocation, with alternate 
fits of laughing and crying, r 
and ee „ : 


: What mot eſſentially diſtinguiſhes the 
hypochondriaſis from thoſe twodiſorders is, 
that the former gradually overipreads the 

mind in the firſt inſtance, and often with- 
out any known canſe of grief and vexa- 
tion: The other ſymptoms are ſecondary, | 
occaſional, and produced by the long con- 
tinued influence of the former ; whereas 

| indigeſtion and the hyfteric diſeaſe do not 
neceſſarily originate in any affection of the 
mind, the firſt proceeding from a weak- 
neſs of the muſcular fibres of the ftomach, 
too great delicacy in its nerves, or ſome 
fault in its digeſtive fluid; and the various 
and extraordinary ſymptoms of the ſecond 

- originating in pecuhar affections of the 

uterus, irregularities in the menſtrual be- 
Rods, and great ſenſibility. DP, 


In 
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In a word, in the hypockonttiafie the 
| alba affection or dejection of fpirits is 
primary, and the other ſymptoms ſecondary. 
In the other two complaints, the alimentary 
canal or the uterus are diſordered in the 
firſt place, and the mental affections are 


fecondary *. 


Another important diſtinction between 
theſe two diſorders and the hypochondriaſis 
1s,” that the former may be diminiſhed, and 
nin many inſtances entirely removed, by the 

judicious application of bracing,” deobſtru- 
ent, carminative, and ſedative medicines; | 


* . women are ſometimes thrown into hyſterical fits by 
being contradicted, by-a ſudden fright, or ſome violent 
emotion of mind, thoſe inſtances may be thoughr i incon- 
ſiſtent with this opinion. I will fay nothing of the fits 
which ſeem to be owing to contradiftion ; but as to the 
others, when we recollect that ic is only during thoſe years 
of life in which menſtruation exiſts, that women are ſab- 
ject to hyſterical fits; ; that they are moſt liable to come while 
the period is actually on them ; that obſtructions, inde - 
pendent of any other cauſe, occafion them; that unmatried 
women are more ſubje& to them than thoſe who are 
married, and the barren than thoſe who have children ; we 
moſt think chat byſterical complaints depend on ſome 
affection of the uterus or ovaria. 


S 2 ehikihe 
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whereas the chief aſſiſtance we can give in 
the latter muſt be derived from other 
ſources. I . att Is 


1 ſhall 1 terminate che pape view 
& certain parts of the animal economy. 
Curſory and incomplete ,as this may be 
deemed, it is ſufficient to ſhew the folly and 
preſumption of thoſe who pretend that it is in 
their power to remedy every diſorder in a 

fyſtem vrhoſe eſſential functions are imper- 
fectly underſtood; it ſhe ws at the ſame time 
that ſo far from being ſurpriſing that the 
art of : medicine, is unequal to the taſæ of 
curing my” diſeaſe to which the human 
| conſtitution. 18 e it it is rather won 
derful that it can give ſo much relief as in 
certain caſes it actually does. 


2 * 
* 
ITE Fi is; ” 


Leia no other art can che artiſt contribute 
to the rectifying a diſordered machine of 
vrhoſeè ſtructure he has an imperfect know- 


ledge, and ſome of whoſe princes ſprings 
he 


1 
* 2 Med. 
E420 
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het 1s excluded, by unſurmountable obſtacles, 
| woo examining. fo, 


That che phyſician has this in his power, 
depends indeed upon a circumſtance i in the 
animal conſtitution which no production of 
human art can boaſt the conſtant ten⸗ 
| dency, ſo often mentioned, in diſeaſed nature 
to reſtore itſelf. 


If the productions of art poſſeſſed the 
ſame advantage ; if, when the movements of 
a machine were by any accident impeded, 
it had within itſelf the power of throwing 
out the obſtructing cauſe; or when a ſpring 
chanced to break, if it could ſolder and heal 
ſpontaneouſly, we might then ſee men riſe 
to eminence in the mechanical employ- 
ments without underſtanding the common 
principles of their art. 


When a watch went irregularly we ſhould 
ſee men totally ignorant of its mechaniſm 
undertake to put it to rights with all the 

83 | eaſy 
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eaſy confidence imaginable. They would 
perhaps gravely open the caſe, look with 
becoming ſagacity through a glaſs at the 
wheels, aſſume an air of profound reflection, 
| give it a random ſhake, and then aſſure the 
; owner that all would be well in a ſhort 
time. Tf after this, by its own energy it 
happened to recover its movements, the 
artiſt would of courſe have the credit; but 
if unfortunately it did not, he would then 
| ſhake it again, according to a new method; 
and if that failed, give it over as de- 
ſperate. | 
But as neither watches nor any other of 
the works of art are endowed with the fa- 
culty of reintegration, the artiſt, before he 
undertakes to mend them when out of 
order, is under the indiſpenſable neceſſity 
of underſtanding their ſtructure and the 
laws by which they act. IT 


And notwithſtanding that ſome ſucceed 
without it, yet 112 the whole, thoſe who 


apply 
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apply to the art of medicine had beſt follow 
the ſame plan, and ſtudy the animal 
ceconomy and the nature of diſeaſes with as 
- much aſſiduity as if, like the watchmaker, 
they had nothing but their knowledge to 
depend upon. But whatever their acquired 
knowledge may be, they muſt always re- 
member that Nature is the greateſt of all 
phyſicians, and that their chief buſineſs is 
to watch with all poſſible attention which 
way her ſalutary efforts point, that they 
may, by every means which their know- 
ledge of the animal ſtructure and œco- 
nomy, and their own experience, or that 
of others, has taught them, aſſiſt Nature in 
thoſe efforts. 97 7 


MEDICAL 
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e THE Saxena 


I. 

OF FEVERS IN GENERAL, 
NOW proceed to offer a few remarks on 
certain diſeaſes. I begin with fevers, be- 
_ cauſe the diſorders which have been arranged 
under that denomination are the moſt com- 
mon and univerſal of any to which the 
human body is liable. 


When the circulation of the blood is 
quicker, and the body is hotter than is 
natural, there exiſts a certain degree of fever. 

The moſt part of diſeaſes are attended 
with an uncommon quickneſs of the pulſe, 

| and 
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and heat ; a greater or leſſer degree of fever 
therefore is a ſymptom of moſt diſeaſes. 
What is commonly underſtood by the 
term fever, however, is a complaint be- 
ginning with a ſhivering, or, at leaſt a ſen- 
fation of cold, ſoon followed by a quick 
pulſe, univerſal heat, and diſorder of the 
natural functions, but not originating from 
a wound, or the direct affection of any, par- 
_ ticular part of the body. 
When an affection of any part in parti- 
cular, whether from an internal cauſe or 
an external injury, is the primary and 
eſſential complaint, the fever which accom- 
panies this is conſidered as a ſymptom only, 
and the diſeaſe 1s not denominated a fever; 
but when the cauſe of ſuch a local affection 
is internal, the diſeaſe derives its name from 
the organ affected; and if it proceeds from 
an external injury, it 1s mp called a 
wound or bruiſe. 
Thus an inflammation of the membrane 
that Ines the interior ſurface of the thorax 
(the 


— 
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(the pleura), is called a pleuriſy, an inflam- 
mation of the kidneys a nephritis, of the 
liver hepatis, and ſo on. 


| As fevers ariſe from different cine 
affect people of different conſtitutions, vary 
in different climates and ſeaſons, they muſt 
of courſe be different in their nature, and 


require a different treatment. 


Notwithſtanding thoſe differences, there 
are certain ſymptoms and circumſtances 
common to all, which unite them under the 
general name of fevers. 


The eſſential ſymptoms common to all 
fevers at their firſt attack are, languor, wea- 
rineſs, and ſoreneſs of the fleſh and bones, 
followed by a ſenſe of cold, which begin- 
ning in the back gradually creeps over the 
whole body. This coldneſs, in ſome, is 
attended with gentle irregular ſhudderings, 
in others with a ſtrong fit of ſhivering, with 
Paleneſs of the ſkin and lips, dryneſs of the 


| mouth, a want of appetite, an inability to 


ſleep, 1 ſenſibility, and often ſome 
degree 
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degree of confuſion of thought. The cold- 
neſs is ſucceeded by an uncommon heat over 
the whole body, and the dryneſs in the 
mouth, by. great thirſt. At laſt 4 ſweat, 
more or leſs profuſe, breaks forth, and the 
body becomes in ſome degree cooler, or 
| e intirely to its natural ſtate. 


Divi Fo on of Fevere. 


11 the diſeaſe concludes within the ſpace 
5 1 hours, it is called by phyſi- 
cians an ephemera, or a fever of one day. 

f the ſame ſymptoms regularly return 
and go off at the ſtated interyals of one or 
two days, the diſeaſe is an ague, or inter- | 


mittent fever. 5 N 
If, with little or no evident abatement, 

the diſeaſe proceeds with equal, or increaſing 
violence, it is then called a continued 

fever. : | | 

? The term is not : frictly accurate ; for. 

g there 18 reaſon to believe that all fevers, 


Fxcept ephemers, « are attended with diur- 
nal 
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nal exacerbations and remiſſions. As thoſe, 
however, are very different from the in- 

tervals above mentioned, often eſcape the 

notice of the careleſs, and ſometimes are 
diſtinguiſhed with difficulty by the moſt 
attentive obſervers; fevers are with l pro- 
priety divided into two claſſes, the con- 
tinued and the intermittent. 
Ihe latter are. readily diſtinguiſhed Pane 
the former by the total abſenceg of fever 
during their intervals; and they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by: the names quo- 
tidian, tertian, and quartan, ST to 
the duration of thoſe intervals. —¹ 
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Continned 2 have been rade! and 
ſubdivided by various authors with ſuch a 
parade of learning, and fuch an affectation 

of preciſion, as terrifies the diffident ſtu- 
dent and perplexes the moſt * 


Practitioner. | 
Who 
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Who would not be alarmed on being in- 
formed that ſuch a formidable band, fach 
a febrium cohors as the following, had in- 
vaded the earth—febris inflammatorta, fcor- 
butica, ſoporoſa, putrida, nervoſa, typhus 
petechialis, flava, ſudatoria, eolliquitiva, 
| ardens, hectica, cephalalgica, biloſa, ery- 
ſipelacea, ſynocha, fynochus, paludoſa, ver- 
minoſa, maligna, &c. &c. &c. And after 
being thus informed, who could be ſur- 
priſed to find that death walked with a 
haſtened ſtep through the land *? To lay 
hold of the occaſional ſymptoms which ariſe 
from the differences of conſtitution and 
other circumſtances, and ere& them Into 
new diſeaſes with terrifying names, burdens 
the memory, and tends to darken: rather than 
_ elucidate. oy 


Fg 


„ Nova Febrium 
Terris incubuit cohors: 
Semotique prius tarda rieceflitas 
Lethi, corripuit gradum. 2 b, i. carm. 3 


He 
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He who breaks a loadſtone into a great i 
number of pieces will throw as little Tight 
upon the nature of magnetiſmm, and dif- 
cover as little of its cauſe, Ls 1. ently bag left | 
the loadſtone entire. e 4 


* 


To give e s N- 
tice not confined. to phyſicians: From loag 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom, however, ſuch; counters 
ſcem to paſs more currently, and.are oftener 
received in age for Shad m them 

than from others. | 

_ Thoſe who are e to he. 4 5 

prafaund, do not always with ta. be intelli- 

gible; they gain their purpoſe more effec= ; 
tually without it. My chief aim, on the 
preſent occaſion, . is to be uſeful. I nwſt 
therefore endeavour f in the fir place. to be 
fully underſtood. 


1 donot pretend; by any new y em, to 

| phi what writers of far greater genius 
have left in obſcurity; but perhaps giving 
lome of their ideas in-a pliner and ſimpler 
7 dreſs, 
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dreſs, and adding ſuch of my own as expe- 
rience and reflection have confirmed, will 
be of ſervice. 


Li 


1 2 very different ſtates of the human 
body are ſuppoſed to accompany the dif- 
eaſes comprehended under the name of 


fevers, and to form their great r. funda- 
mental diſtinction. ft 


One is called the Phlogiſtie diatheſis, or 
inflammatory diſpoſition; by which the 
heart is excited to rapid and ſtrenuous exer- 
tions, during the continuatlon of which there 
appears great ſtrength in the action of the 
veſſels, and the blood itfelf ſeeins to be of 
a x firmer: and denſer texture than uſual. 

In the other, tlie brain and nervous Glen 


are more directly affected, "heir" energy 
ſeems impaired, the force of the heart and 


veſſels is diminiſned, the blood is of a 


| looſer texture, and i in a more diſſolved ſtate, 
and the animal juices tend, as ſome have 
i imagined, to putrefaction. 


Ke 


4 4 
* 8 
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In the firſt ſtate, when the inflammation 
originates from external cauſes, as wounds; 
contuſions, or burns, the fever follows the 
local affection, and is in proportion to the 
| degree of inflammation, and to the import- 
ance of the part or organ affected. 
This is alſo the caſe in certain diſorders 
of the lungs, liver, and other viſcera, which 
ariſe not from external 1 injuries, but from 
ſome vice in the part which gradually brings 
on inflammation, and tbe inflammation 
| fover. | erke 451 4% 89 % £5 

If the local inflammation i IS removed, the 
fever is removed alſo; if it cannot be re- 
moved, but increaſes, gradually deftroying 
tlie organization of the part, the patient dies 
ſometimes by the viotence of the fever, and 
\ ſometimes merely becauſe an organ neceſ- 
Moy to life is deſtroyed. _ 

In all theſe caſes therefore, the diſeaſe i is 
"not a fever, but a local inflammation pro- 
Joy feveriſh ſymptoms. T 


T | Theſe 
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Theſe ſymptoms are ſhiverings, a ſtrong, 
hard, and full pulſe, heat, thirſt, reſtleſſneſs; 
and if any blood is drawn, a thick gluey 


ſubſtance of a buff colour will be ſoon: 


formed an its ſurface. 


But it often happens that people are ſeiz- 


ed with ſhivering, and all theſe {ſymptoms 


in a fr ong degree, without any external 
: Tiglence, or the affection of any n 
organ. 


In this caſe the fymptoms being the ſame 


With what occur in local and viſible inflam- 


ane, * whole maſs of Vlog 2 18 ow 


„ * — — 


when Dex evidently exiſt, . this ſcale 


is naturally enough called an td 
fever. 6 


The other ſpecies of 22 when pure, 


"diſplays ſymptoms very different, and in 


8 
* OS 


1ome reſpects oppoſite to this inflammato Kory 


irritation. 
4 2 Weak 
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. Weak and quick pulſe, debility, and pro- 
ſtration of ſtrength, heavineſs and dejection 
of ſpirits, as if the vital principle were in- 
vaded by ſome baleful influence acting 
directly on the nervous ſyſtem ;—thoſe and 
other ſymptoms have procured this fever. 
the name of nervous. 


When the ſame FD attack with 2 
greater degree of violence, it has been called 
malignant; ; and as duſky brown, violet, or 
black ſpots, and vibices or blue marks like 
bruiſes, imputed to a putrid ſtate of the 
kever, ſometimes appear, it is alſo called the 


putrid fever. 
"Thoſe and various other circuraſtances 


however, ſeem to form no eſſential diſ- 
tinction. The whole may be comprehend- 
ed under one name; and provided the 
ſymptoms which diſcriminate this from the 
inflammatory fever be accurately deſeribed, 
it is of no importance which is choſen. 


T 2 1 
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If fevers always were found in Nature 
as pure, unmixed, and diſtinct, as they are 
deſcribed in authors, the labour of thoſe 


who apply their minds to the ſtudy of me- 


dicine might be greatly abridged. 

Aſk a very young ſtudent of phyfic what 
is to be done in an inflammatory fever, and 
he will anſwer, without heſitation, that you 


muſt bleed and dilute. 8 


Ak again what is to be done in a ner- 


vous, malignant, or putrid fever, and he 


will anſwer with equal readineſs, vou muſt 

give the bark, &c. 2 : 
Carry him to the . of a patient 

with a Pretty ſtrong and hard pulſe, con- 


Hderable heat and dryneſs of the ſkin; here, 
be will ſay, is a vigorous motion at the centre 
of the vaſcular ſyſtem, with great contrac- 
tion, and ſtrong reſiſtance by the veſſels at 


- was For Wat 


the. circumference ; to allay the internal 


commotion, and relax the ſpaſm, plentiful. 
veneſection muſt be uſed, and Wo” quan- 
— tities 
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tities of cooling blind diluting liquors muſt. 
be drank ; but on farther examination, he 
finds uneaſineſs in the head, nauſea, dejec- 
tion, and impaired ſenſation and debility, 
- ſymptoms indicating a direct nervous af- 
fection, and for which, had he found them 
unaccompanied by the former, he would 
have preſeribed corroborants, cordials, and 
antiſepties; but finding them thus com- 
bined together, he does not know whether to 
call the diſeaſe inflammatory or nervous, 
and of courſe is at a loſs what to preſcribe. 


In reality, it requires much experience, 
ſagacity, and attention, to decide what 
courſe ought to be followed in thoſe com- 
plicated caſes, where the two genera are ſo 
intimately blended, as often happens i in the 
continued fevers of this iſland, 


The Canſes of Fevers. 
It is uſual for writers to enumerate what 
they conſider as the cauſes of fevers ; theſe 
| FINN they 
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they divide i into two claſſes, the remote and 


the proximate. _ 

Under the firſt head ſome have * 
the public with a liſt of almoſt every 
thing that can diſorder the human body. 

Full diet, thin watery diet, hot diet, too 
great exerciſe, too little exerciſe, drinking 
cold watery liquors when the body is hot, 


warm liquors when the body is cold, and 


ſpirituous liquors whether the body is hot 
or cold; plethora, hemorrhages, ſtopping of 
iſſues and other evacuations, the retention 


of excrementitious or other offenſive matter 


in the ſtomach and bowels, cold dry winds, 
moiſt weather, hot weather, change of cli- 


mate, night- watching, intenſe thought, ve- 
nery, fear, grief, anxiety, the miaſmata, or 


certain particles floating in the air, and 
which ariſe from marſhy grounds acted 
upon by heat, and the effluvia Which | con- 
ſtantly flows from living human bodies 


pent up or confined Ten bong diffuſed | in 
; TRE Irhqoiphere; 


What 
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What produces many miſtakes and dif- 
ms of opinion reſpecting the cauſes of 
diſeaſes, is, that we know little or nothing 
of the relation between cauſe and effect, 
but merely that we ſee the one follows the 
other. 

When a ohiloſoptier holds any things in 
his hand, a leaden bullet for example, he 
knows it will fall to the ground en his 
ſpreading his fingers; the moſt ignorant 
peaſant knows the ſame, and for the ſame 
reaſon, becauſe he * ſeen it n hap- 
yow ſo. 

The difference between the philoſopher 
ail peaſant is, that the former will endea- 
vour to find out why it always happens ſo ; 
whereas the latter will be fully convinced he 
knows it already, and that he could have 
foretold that lead and every heavy ſub- 
ſtance, muſt neceſſarily fall to the ground, 
although he never had ſeen or heard of 
ſuch a thing in his life: Nothing can be 
clearer, he would ſay, than that a bullet 

Ws 4 | _ muſt 
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muſt fall to the ground, when it is not ſup- 
ported. FL 

| 'Yet it is evident that it eral have been 
as natural, for aught he or the greateſt phi- 
loſopher alive knew before trial, for the 
bullet or any other ſubſtance to have 
mounted upwards, have taken an horizon- 
tal direction, or remained . i in 
the air, 

And although the Wenn ſhould 
never be able to diſcpver any other relation 
between two events, but that the one al- 
ways follows the other, he will agree with 
the peaſant in calling the firſt the cauſe of 
the ſecond, and all the world will follow 
their example. 5 

If we lee the events happen 1 in this ſuc- 
ceſſion in a great number of inſtances, al- 
though the ſecond ſhould happen without 
being preceded by the firſt in a few, ſtill we 
will ſuſpect the firſt for its cauſe, notwith- 
ſanding that ſomething or other, we do not 
know what, prevents its & appoarance in ſome 
| caſes; ; 
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eaſes; this however raiſes doubts; we are 
not quite ſo certain as we were, 


But fevers are not always and regu- 
larly preceded by the ſame events, but 
fometimes' by one, ſometimes by another, | 
and ſometimes by a number together; in 


ſuch caſes therefore, we need not be ſur- 
priſed that there are frequent miſtakes and 
a variety of opinions reſpecting their cauſes, 
Indeed, if the catalogue of cauſes above 
enumerated is admitted, we never can be at 
a loſs for a cauſe for a fever or any other 
diſeaſe, for few events of our lives are not 
preceded by ſome of that liſt, | 
But it is evident that the 0 num- 
ber of them have at moſt only a tendency 
to prediſpoſe the body in ſuch a manner, 
that ſome ſucceeding cauſe, which of itſelf 
might not have been ſufficient to induce a 
fever, may have that effect; or if the ſuc- 
ceeding cauſe would have been ſufficient to 
* a fever, the prediſpoſing cauſes 
above 
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above enumerated may render the diſeaſes 


more obſtinate and dangerous, 


I ſhall examine only a few of thoſe re- 


mote cauſes, under which the greater part 


of the others may be naturally enough in- 


_ cluded. 


I begin with cold. 

Sydenham ſays, Cauſa evidens externa 
febrium quamplurimarum inde petenda eſt, 
quod quis ſcilicet vel præmaturius veſtes ab- 
jecerit, vel exercitio incaleſcens ſe frigori 
incautius expoſuerit; and a little after he 
adds, Et ſane exiſtimo plures modo jam de- 


ſignato, quam Peſte, Gladio, atque Fame, 


ſimul omnibus perire, 

This laſt ſeems a very ſtrong expreſſion, 
but is probably applied to all who die in 
conſequence of obſtructed perſpiration.— 


Whether the diſorder it produces be what 
is properly called a fever, or a peripneumony, 


an hepatitis, or any other diſeaſe; in this 
ſenſe and in this land, unqueſtionably more 
people 
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people are deſtroyed by the cauſes mention- 
ed by Sydenham than by the plague, ſword, 
and famine. 


; a the body for any length of 
time to a greater degree of cold than it has 
been accuſtomed to, is evidently the ſouree 
of a very great number of diſeaſes. 
The immediate effect of this is a contrac- 
tion of the pores on the ſurface of the body, 
by which means the fluid particles which 
uſually paſs this way are retained, and 
thrown back into the general maſs, which 
when long continued is found gn to 
diſturb the animal functions. 
Knowing that ſtoppage of perſpiration 
ſometimes produces dangerous diſeaſes, it is 
natural to be ſurpriſed that diſeaſes. are not 
fill more frequent; that they do not hap- 
pen in conſequence of every change from a 
warm climate to a cold, or of every; change 
from warm to cold weather, or of remains 
ing for any time in a colder room than we 
are 
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are accuſtomed to; or, in ſhort, of all thoſe 

ſtoppages or diminutions of perſpiration 

which muſt happen to the moſt wary. This 

would inevitably be the caſe if Nature did 
not contrive to prevent it, by inveſting the 

different organs of ſecretion with the power 

of mutually aſſiſting each other; a defi- 
ciency in one being generally compenſated 
by the augmeutation of ſome other. 


The agreeable viciſſitude by which an in- 
termediate ſeaſon is always placed, between 
the heat of ſummer and the cold of winter, 

is another means by which Nature guards 
againſt the diſeaſes to which the human 
body would be liable, if it were not thus 
gradually prepared for the ſucceeding ex- 
treme by a moderate intervening ſeaſon. 
But the admirable arrangement by which 
each ſeaſon is ' blended with that which 
ptecedes it, and then by degrees aſſumes 
the nature of that which is to follow, 
although it certainly prevents in a great 
meaſure 
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meaſure the deſtructive effects which a ſud- 
den change from ſummer to winter, and 
from winter to ſummer, would have on the 
human conſtitution, does not entirely hinder 
the ſucceſſive ſeaſons from producing changes 
in our bodies which diſpoſe them to par- 
ticular diſeaſes, as is evident from the na- 
ture of the epidemics peculiar to the different 
ſeaſons, which are more regular in many 
other countries than in the variable and 
uncertain climate of Great Britain. 


Cold is found, by univerſal experience, 
to give a diſpoſition. to inflammatory di- 
orders, and heat to thoſe of that nature 

which has been called putrid. During the 
| winter, and early i in the ſpring, pleuriſies, 
peripneumonies, inflammatory anginas, 
rheumatiſms, and inflammatory fevers, pre- 
vail. Towards the end of ſummer, and 
particularly in autumn, fevers of a different 
nature, dyſenteries, and putrid ulcerous 
ſore throats, make their appearance. 


If 
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If the former are more frequent in the 
ſpring than during the winter, this is im- 
puted to the cold being more ſteady in 
winter; whereas in ſpring many people are 
tempted; by the heat of mid-day, to throw 
off part of their clothes, and contract diſeaſes 
from the r chilneſs of the lame 
men ö 
That autumn is more unwholeſome than 
ſummer is thought to be owing to this, that 
the human body, after being relaxed by the 
long heats and enervated by the profuſe 
perſpiration of the ſummer, Is then more 
= affected by the cold of autumn; and kke- 
wile becauſe the air then abounds with the 
exhalations of putrid animal and vegetable 
ſubſtances, which are thought to have a 
morbid effect on the human body. 
Of late it has been doubted by ſome 
phyſicians of great eminence, whether cold 
alone, without the concurrence of other 
cauſes, particularly marſh or human efluvia, 


can produce a proper fever. | 
1 | But 
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But when a perſon, upon throwing off 
part of his clothes, or on remaining in a 
eold or moiſt place for an unuſual length of 
time, is immediately ſeized with a fever; 
in my opinion it is highly reaſonable to 
| think the cold, to which he has been un- 
accuſtomed, is the cauſe, and not thoſe 
effluvia or miaſmata, call them what you 
pleaſe, which, for aught we know, he has 
been inſpiring and abſorbing, in as great 
quantities at other times, as when he fell 
-into the fever. | 
It may be faid indeed that there is no 
= that thoſe miaſmata have not had 2 
great effect at this particular time, although 
| they had none before, But if a perfon fell 
down ſenſeleſs, in conſequence of a violent 
blow on the head with a bludgeon, it might 
Allo be faid that the blow would not have 
had ſuch an effect without the concurrence 
of an apoplexy which the perſon was ſeized 
with, at the inſtant he received the blow : 
And whoever aſſerted this might reſt ſecure 
5 that 
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that there-could be no abſolute proof to the 
contrary. - 

All that can be aid i is, that when we "5s 
people ſeized; with inflammatory fevers after 
their bodies have been expoſed to the im- 
preſſion of a ſharper cold than uſual, and 
for an unuſual time, we have the ſame 
reaſon to believe that cold is the cauſe of 
the fever, that we have for believing that any 
cauſe produces any effect. 

Although jt is true in general, that cold 

t a diſpoſition to diſeaſes of an in- 
flammatory, and heat to thoſe ſuppoſed to 
be of a putreſcent nature, yet thoſe who are 
conſtrained by neceſſity or by duty to take 
violent exerciſe in ſultry weather, and thoſe 
Who en fall cb. on the en 
ſometimes ſeized with fevers fa a highly ir in- 
flammatory and dangerous nature; the in- 


flammation directly affecting the brain itſelf 
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. or .its membranes 1 anode 
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It would ſeem that heat gradually and 
uniformly applied has a conſtant tendency | 


to relax and debilitate the human conſtitu- 
tion; for we find 1 in general that the inha- 
bitants of hot climates are more effeminate 
and leſs capable of great exertions than thoſe 
of the moderate and of the colder; and we 
alſo find that the common diſeaſes of the 


warm climates are of a nature the reverſe of 


inflammatory. "Tor ſudden and exceſſive 
heat from ſevere exerciſe in a hot day 
occaſions the . moſt violent inflammatory 
fevers, as too much heat partially applied 
occaſions the moſt violent local inflamma- 
tions. But where no ſuch exceſſes have 
been ſuddenly uſed, only the heat of ſum= 
mer allowed to act gradually on the body, 


there can be no doubt that it tends to re- 
move from the conſtitution the inflammatory 


diſpoſition produced by the cold of the pre- 


ceding ſeaſons, and diſpoſes to diſeaſes of a 


contrary nature, attended very often with 
U diſorder 
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_ diſorder in the ſtomach and bowels, and the- 
appearance of a redundancy or acrimonious 
ftate of the bile. 

Towards the end of 7 particularly 
after ſultry weather followed by rain, the 
diſcaſe called cholera, or a vomiting and 
purging of bilious matter, attended with 
ſevere gripings in the inteſtines, often, pre- 
vails in this iſland. | . 

There is every reaſon. to believe that this 
diſeaſe flows from the heat of the weather 
producing an increaſed ſecretion of bile, 
and at the ſame time; rendering. this liquor 
ſo acrimonious as to produce painful irrita- 
tion of the ſtomach aud bowels. That this 
is the cauſe is the more probable, as the beſt 
method of removing the complaint is by 
throwing great quantities of mild diluting 
gquors into the body, which at once favour 
the evacuation of the redundant bile, blunt 
its acrimony, and ſheath it from irritating 
the alimentary canal. * 
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About the ſame period, and proceeding” 
Scion the ſame cauſes, the exceſſive heats of 
ſummer, followed by the moiſture of 
autumn, dyſenteries and the fever called 
bilious appear — a name firſt given to it on 
account of the bilious vomitings and purgs 
ings, the yellow colour of the ſkin, and other 
ſymptoms of a per of dile hats 
fttend it. 


A difpoltion' in the bile to Nin off in 
great quantities by its ſecretories, is obſerv- 
able in all warm climates as well as in warm 
ſeaſons. Thoſe who go from a cold to a 
hot climate, therefore, are generally ſoon 
after attacked with bilious fevers. There 
are ſtrong reaſons to believe, however, that 
this unuſual quantity of bile is to be reckoned 
among the effects and not among the cauſes 
of this fever, which in Great Britain is often 
of the mixed kind, generally beginning 

with inflammatory ſymptoms and ending 
with thoſe of debility and ſuppoſed putreſ- 
46 Ua- cency. 5 


6 
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ceney; „ the increaſed ſecretion | and acri- 
mony of the bile aggravatit 8 dhe amend 
ſymptoms theifeves, 2900 01900! 
what degree it kean to the one or the 
other, in ſome meaſure ſeems to depend on 
the ſtate of the weather during the courſe 
of the diſeaſe, and the particular conſtitu- 
tion of the patient; the robuſt and ſanguine 
ſhewing a ſtronger tendency to the former, 
and. the 11a to the latter. 5 


Intoxication 1s reckoned 4 among gh cauſes 

e 48,2218 

* cThe 3 bad effects of, - Fay upon he 

human conſtitution are too phv3ous! to be 
in on: tire - Ab 3 4- 
Wherever a ** ni to any 3 

babar! difeaſe lurks in the conſtitution, in- 

temperance in drinking: ſeldom A to 

rouſe it into action. pot ol 

| - Repeated exceſſes £ this kind ee 
ee the epilepſy in thoſe never before 
| tubject to it, and Chin haſtens the returns, 
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and augments the violence of the f in thoſe 
p. nm 5d jon Ilir 
1 have 3 a ſingle 3 of 1 intem- 
perance bring this dreadful. diſorder; back 
with violence upon thoſe Who by ferner 
moderation had warded it off for: years. 
To increaſe good humour, gaiety, ont 
wit, and prolong the pleaſure of converſa- 
tion, is the uſual apology for ſuch exceſſes, 
But if it were a general rule to. leave, the 
company at ſoon as our taſte and talents for 
ſenſible or witty. converſation began Wut 
miniſh, f few would i r their conſtitutions 
by drinking. Ts Bots 
There are an vere of rn who 
ſupport long and pond. exceſſes aber 
much apparent injury. 195 5 
There are alſo 4 <5 of 1 as 
have ſwallowed poiſon. with impunity. But 
let thoſe who are acquainted with ſuch 
tough and well-ſeaſoned veterans recal th 
memory the numbers of their companions, 
who, yielding to importuniity, have fallen 
* „ Fog. victims 
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viatiins'to-this/enſineſs of temper, and they 
will not be mk eee £6 the "EX 
ample. Jo 2ama; A a ownnd ove 7 
"2M The daily pract adde of drinking to intoxi- 
cation muſt be cenſidered as improper, if 
there were no other argument againſt it than 
its depriving us of the advantage of al ad- 
mirable and effcacious remedy in many 
diſorders, as is well obſerved by the cele- 
brated' cc minentator” on Boerhaave's 8 apho- 
fiſms: Ila autem acrimonia, quæ fer- 
* mentatis liquidis ineſt, miro ſtimulo atque 
« eifickeiſſimo auctam cordis veloeitateth 
© efficere poteſt ; unde in morbis latiguidis 
6 of Hiigidis vini et cereviſix generofioris 
* moderstus uſus ades prodeſt. Immodico 
* horum uſu febres, crapulares dictas, 
«6. excitati; nimis notum eſt; verum levia 
Be fſunt, ſolentqque 4b! ins, quibus ſo- 
lenne eſt heſternna vena haber inflata 
6: Hg end e AE 
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Por although intoxication never fails 

when firſt indulged to produce moft of the 
fymptoms which attend fever, as heat, 
drowth, headach, and nauſea, it muſt be 
confeſſed that theſe wear away by habit ; 
ſo that thoſe who indulge every day in the 
bottle, if they ſurvive the exceſſes of their 
youth, and eſcape conſumptiotis, dropſies, 
and paralytic complaints in more advanced 
life, are in little danger of being cut off 


ſuddenly by a fever from drinking; they 


will have the comfort of outliving not only 
their friends but very probably their own 
ebe | 


"Thoſe who. are not habituated to intem- 
perance are often thrown i into violent fevers 
by that degree of exceſs which is barely 
ſufficient to put 2 perſon of the aboye de- 
ſcription into tolerable good humour, and 
diſpoſe him to a comfortable night” 8. reſt. 


In ſome W where people have 
fallen down inſenſible by extraordinary 
4 | exceſs 
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exceſs in drinking, a ſupervening fever has 
been conſidered as the only thing that faved 
them from a fatal apoplexy; as is remarked 
quoted 
the following maxim from Hippocrates, 
6c 81 quis ebrius de repente obmuteſcat, con- 
« vulſus moritur, niſi eum febris corripue- 


| alſo by Van. Swieten, who having 


e rit, aut qua hora crapula ſolvitur, vocem 
„ edat, adds farther, , ſed in Commen- 
44 tariis 558, ex Hippocrate notatum fuit 
< ſummam ebrietatem ſequi obmuteſcen- 
etiam, et lethalem quandoque apoplexiam, 
«niſi febris orta remedia fuerit;” and then 
quotes from the third book of Hippocrates's 
Epidemics | the inſtances of two perſons. who 
© ex potibus ambo periculoſa febre decu- 
10 buerunt; quorum primus ſecundo jam 
4 morbi die ſurdus factus fuit, dein ferociter 
* deliravit, quarto die convulſus, quinto | 
die periit, Alter vero poſt difficilem 

* morbum, vigeſimo die oyaſit,” 
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What appears certain from theſe quota- 
tions, is the great danger of exceſſive intoxi- 
cation; that in ſome caſes it inſtantly kills, 
in others produces a. violent fever, of which 
ſome die, and others with difficulty recover; 
and that, in che opinion of Hippocrates 
and Van Swieten, the fever was the means 
Nature uſed. to bring about the recovery. 
Some. people. will have the preſumption to 
diſpute the laſt article ;- but admitting it, 
ſtill it muſt be allowed that a diſeaſe muſt 
be of a very deſperate nature for which a 
fever is the only remedy, and this remedy 
not always effectual; for it ſometimes hap- 
pens, particularly to young perſons of a 
ſanguine habit, that, in conſequence of 
great exceſs in drinking, a fever of ſuch 
violence is raiſed that the Patent dies after 
2 few days of high delirium. 


; Violent paſſions of the mind, ls 5 
thoſe of 7 rage, fear, and grief, are reckoned 
among the remote cauſes of fever. Por 


ä 
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There are doubtleſs inſtances of rage, 
when kindled to an exceſſive height, pro- 
| ducing an apoplexy : The ſame pation in 
a ſmaller degree, or in a different conſtitu- 
tion, it is ſaid, may produce a fever: I cer- 
tainly ſhall not deny that it may, but U 
never knew an inſtance of it. 

A ſudden fright is a very frequent Wan 
of epilepſy, particularly in an a 
and children. 

Fear inſtantly checks perſpiration, Aiſturbs 
all the ſecretions, and the natural courſe "of 


the animal W N 


Grief TY the ſame effects in a ſmaller 
degree; but the paſſion is generally of 
longer duration; - both 1 impair the appetite, 
retard digeſtion, diminiſh the energy of the 
brain, and the action of the heart; and dif 
poſe the body ſo very much to the diſeaſe, 
that in this ſituation we frequently ſee a 
nervous fever ariſe, for which we can per- 


ceive no other cauſe, 
Long 5 
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2 Long continued coſtiveneſs, and the re- 


| tention of excrementitious or other offen- 


five matter in the ſtomach and bowels, is 
alſo claſſed among the cauſes of fever. 
It is evidently the cauſe of loſs of appe- 
fite, nauſea, flatulencies, feveriſh heats, and 
muck general oppreſſion; but I have never 
ſeen a formed fever, in adults, that I could 
Kipute to this cauſe alone. : 
When a fever takes place indeed, from 
whatever cauſe, coſtiveneſs generally fol- 
lows, and unqueſtionably has a tendency to 
zugment a all the 1 e 


„1 fd I ed nster ben hat corlld with 
propriety be called a fever, which originated 
in this cauſe alone i in adults. I confined 
my expreſſion to thoſe of that claſs, becauſe 
I do think this cauſe, independent of any 
other that we can perceive, does produce 
fever in children, not only by ſtimulating 
the nerves of the inteſtines” in the fame 
manner that worms do, but alſo by part of 
the acrimonious matter being abſorbed and 


__ thrown 
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thrown into the.., maſk of blood th the 
Iacteals. _ | 7 705 

It will be ſaid, chat grown aer are ex- 
ky to thoſe cauſes. as well as children: 
They are ſo; but they ſeem not to have the 
lame effect on the firmer; and leſs irritable 
| conſtitutions of the one, that they have on 
che other. 1 | | 

If this reaſon i is not aa, ſufficient, 
another may be adopted. The fact re- 
| mains unmoved. 

In ſuch caſes no doubt, the ert thing hay 
is to be done, is to cleanſe the whole ali- 
mentary canal by proper purgations ; ; but 
although this prevents more fuel from being 
added, it cannot at once | extinguiſh the 
flame already kindled ; the fever continues 
for ſome- time, and urigen a n | 
treatment. : 

For the removal * a 1 on not ww | 
ways remove the effects, which ſometimes 


become the cauſes of new and obſtinate 
Fs | D era FELL kt 
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Exceſs in venery is allo reckoned among 
the remote cauſes of fever. 5 

The general effects of ſuch imprudence 
are languor, weakneſs, and dejection; and 
that this prediſpoſes or renders people more 
liable to be infected by the other direct 
cauſes of the nervous fever than they would 
otherwiſe have been, is moſt certain; and 
ſome people think exceſſes of this nature of 
themſelves may produce a nervous fever 
without any other cauſe, 


The ſentiments expreſſed by Celſus on 


thi ſubject ſeem highly rational: Con- 


cubitus vero neque nimis concupiſcendus, 
_" neque nimis pertimiſendus eſt. Rarus cor- 


pus excitat,  frequens ſolvit. Cum autem 


«* frequens, non numero fit, ſed natura, 
= ratione ætatis et corporis; ſcire licet, 


« neque languor, neque dolor, ſequitur.”— 
Cersvs, lib. i. "WP. {i 


7 Ng 
f 
4. : . * * 


But 


cum non inutilem eſſe, quem corporis 
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But fevers are often epidemic, and num 
bers of perſons affected, on whom none of 
the cauſes above enumerated can be ſup- 
poſed to have operated, or cannot be ſup- 
poſed to have more force at the period 
when the epidemic prevails than at any 
other time. 4 

They muſt therefore,! in many inſtances, | 
proceed from ſome other cauſe, | 

Certain noxious particles floating i in the 
atmoſphere, and more prevalent, or more 
powerful, at particular ſeaſons, and in par- 
ticular places, than in others, are according- 
ly conſidered as by far the moſt general 

cauſes of fevers. Thoſe miaſmata are ſup- 
poſed to be the effluvia of ſtagnating cor- 
rupted water, and putreſied vegetable and 
animal ſubſtances. | 

They are too minute to r the ex» 
amination of our ſenſes, yet. we can have 
little doubt of their exiſtence, and Rill leſs 
of their being the chief cauſe of intermit- 
tent fevers; and combined with cold, the 


2 frequent 
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frequent cauſe of the continued fever to 
which ſo many different names have been 
n 3 as bilious, remittent, dee. | 


The following conſiderations make this 
amount to a certainty. $i conch 
Intermitting and remitting fevers abound 

in every climate, in the neighbourhood of 
_ moiſt marſhy ſoils; in woody countries, 
where the air is confined by the number of 
trees; in low flat countries, where there is a 
great quantity of ſtagnating water, and no 
hills to direct a briſk ventilation. 
The inhabitants of the mountains and of 
the valleys, where there are running waters, 
a dry ſoil, and ſtrong ventilation, are not 
ſubject at all to agues, and very ſeldom to 
the bilious fever, while they remain in their 
own country; but in general are liable to 
be ſeized with one or other, when they 
come to the fenny countries. 


Even in thoſe countries the richer ranks 
of inhabitants who have dry apartments 


above 
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above ground, are leſs liable than the poorer 
' ſort, who are obliged to continue longer in 
the fields, expoſed to the baneful influence 
of the marſh miaſmata, and ſleep on ground 
floors. V 


© Of the pooreſt ſort, the inhabitants of the 
towns and larger villages, where the noxious 
quality of the atmoſphere is corrected by 
numerous fires, and ventilation is-produced 
by the arrangement of the houſes into 
ſtreets, are leſs ſubject to the diſorders in 
queſtion than thoſe who live in detached 


cottages. 


The bilious remitting fever very ſeldom 
originates on board a ſhip; but it is often 
carried on board by ſeamen or ſoldiers who 
have caught it when on the watering duty, 
cutting fuel, or on any other ſervice which 
required their being on ſhore. There are 
inſtances of ſeamen's having been put on 
more on account of the ſcurvy; 3 and al- 
. though 


| Y: Ma 9 continued free from f is. 
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| though the freſh vegetables they then ob- 


_tained ſoo cured them of that diſeaſe, yet 


if the country on which they landed was 
marſhy, and in the neighbourhood of woods, 
it has been obſerved, that they ſoon after= 
wards were ſeized with duos remittin ing 
"_ 

| The ſeaſon in which fevers are moſt pre- 
valent, is the end of ſummer and beginning 
of autumn, when heat and moiſture com- 
bine to haſten the corruption of animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances, and fill the atmoſphere 
with an unuſual, quantity of miaſmata. 
Thoſe conſiderations render it next to a 


certainty, that ſomething. eſſentially. con 


need with a marſhy ſoil produces fever; 


and we can ſuppoſe nothing with, ſo much 12 


probability as the effluvia of ſtagnating 


ide Medical Obſervations and ſnquiries aye Society 
of Phyſicians, vol. iv. article 12. 

We are there informed, that in one ſhip the adler who 
never had the ſcuryy on ſleeping aſhore one night, were 
ſeized with this bilious fever; ſo were the carpenters and 
boat's-crew, who were neceſſarily aſhore: All who re- 
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water, and mines woes and animal 


- ſubſtances. 6 ru 20 45. 4 


And if a fadden en of eee 
from the cold of autumn, after the body is 
zelgged: by the preceding heat of ſummer, 

is ſufficient of itſelf to produce fever in dry | 
and well ventilated countries, where there 
is No reaſon to think that marſh miaſmata 
prevail, we cannot be ſurpriſed to find them 
mir more univerſal, and more obſtinate | in 


# Fw 


| concurs Wa the ſecond.” 
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Bos ele its anstber Gute more active 
than either, or than all the others taken'to- 
ney in producing fevers of peculiar dan- 

ger and malignity; the effluvia conftantly 
foi frond the living human body, which 
When 16 tb e8nfined in in the ſane place, and 
prevented from expanding in the atmo- | 
Pheref becomes im the higheſt degree = 
monious,. and the cauſe of fevers. equally 
I" and mali e 144% 467 haben 
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In this manner one perſon who is not 
himſelf infected may inſect another, the firſt 
being leſs prediſpoſed to the diſeaſe than the 
ſecond, and carrying the infection in his 
clothes from one in the fever, to another 
perſon i in good health. , 

Although the contagious miaſmata ariſ- 
ing from the living human body, are not 
perceived to act at a great diſtance from 
their direct ſource, or the ſubſtances with 
which they are imbued; yet it ſeems 
moſt probable that they do not imme- 
diately loſe their virulency, but, after 
they, are diffuſed i in the atmoſphere, con- 
tinue in ſome degree to act in conjunction 
with the miaſmata of marſhes, with heat, 
obſtrukted perſpiration, and theother cauſes, 
in producing fevers; and according to the 
various Proportions of thoſe cauſes, com- 
bined with the circumſtances of ſeaſon, 
climate, and the conſtitution of the patient, 
then nature of the amr 18 determined. 


Having 
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Having pointed out what are conſidered 
as the moſt common cauſes of fevers in 
3 I ſhall ſhortly hint what appears to 
be the moſt probable ſource of each parti- 
cular ſpecies of fever, according to the 
diviſion adopted above. 

Other circumſtances may aſſiſt, or poſſibly 
on ſome occaſions produce them; but in 
general it appears that the effluvia of 
"marſhes is the cauſe of intermittent fevers. 

Cold, of the inflammatory fever. 

The human miaſmata, of the nervous 

fever. 
And that the mixed fever is the product 
of all the three ſources, which as they hap- 
pen to be proportioned, incline-it ſometimes 
to the nature of the inflammatory, ſome- 
times to that of the nervous fever - and 
from the marſh effluvia it derives its remit- 
ing tendency, with other features N 
the intermitting fever. | 

It would not be a difficult matter to ſup⸗ 


Por * conjecture by plauſible reaſoning 
| 'S 3 and 
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and- Yluſtration; but it is of little import- 
ance in itfelf, and of perfect indifference 
to me, whether it be believed or not. 


| Whateyer may be the general or paiti- 

_ cular cauſes of fevers, none of them act 
with ſuch certainty at all times, as that 

fever muſt follow, as often as the human 

conſtitution is expoſed to their influence. | 


For although experience proves, that 


fevers of an inflammatory nature prevail in 
cold weather, and thoſe of a remitting kind 
after heat and moiſture; yet experience 
affords many exceptions to this general 
courſe, and ſometimes affords examples of 


in xevenle 71 


We alſo * 1 ſeized with . 

ſeaſons when no epidemic reigns, and when 

they have not been expoſed to any of the 

cauſes which are conſidered as the ſources 
; of that diſtemper. 8 
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And we ſee others preſerve perfect health 
during the progreſs of the ſevereſt epide- 
mics, and notwithſtanding their being by 
neceſſity or imprudence much expoſed to 


the infection. 


For beſides all the remote cauſes of fever, 
there muſt alſo be a particular diſpoſition in 
the conſtitution of the individual, to favour 
the action of the morbific cauſe, and render 
him ſuſceptible of the diſeaſe, without 
which, however much he may be expoſed 
to the other remote cauſes, he will not, at 
that particular time, be ſeized with it. 

5 Perſons of a ſanguine habit are certainly 
more ſubje& to inflammatory complaints 
than thoſe who are leſs plethoric; as the 
more delicate and weakly are found to be 
more liable to the nervous fever, than the 
ſtrong and robuſt. Other ſtrongly marked 


_ peculiarities of conſtitution may prediſpoſe 
to particular diſeaſes; but that important 


power in the conſtitution, by which it is 
11 | 4 enabled 
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enabled to reject fever at one time, and of 
which it ſeems deprived at another, has 


Let many chimerical ſyſtems intended 
to aſcertain this, and demonſtrate the im- 
mediate cauſes of all fevers and all their dif- 


ferences, have been received as ſatisfactory 
in different ages, being introduced by the 


influence of ſome great name, and agree- 


able to the e philoſophy of the 


times. 
The different temperaments of the human 
body have been divided into the various 


claſſes of hot and cold, moiſt and dry; and 


from the proportions in which thoſe were 
mingled, the cauſes and nature of fevers 


were deduced. 


At one period imagination fo entirely 
got the better of judgment, that the cure 
of particular organs was expected from cer- 
tain ſubſtances, for no other reaſon than a 

reſemblance 
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reſemblance between that ſubſtance and 
the organ diſeaſed. Thus euphraſia was 
recommended for complaints of the eyes, 
pulmonaria for thoſe of the lungs, lemons 
for thoſe of the heart, aſarum and ſatyrion 
on account of other chimerieal reſem- 
blances. ; 
At another period all the phenomena of 
fevers, were explained by the predominancy 
of acid, or of alkali, in the conſtitution; and 
at a different period nitre and ſal ammoniac 
having been obſerved to refrigerate water, a 
ſuppoſed preponderency of one or bath of 
theſe was thought a ſufficient explanation of 
the cold fits of fevers. If the ſymptoms 
were very turbulent and ungovernable, 
their impetuoſity was thought to be clearly 
accounted for by the deflagration ſaid to 
reſult from the combination of ſulphureous 
and nitrous particles in the human hody.— 
And when any conſtituent part of the blood 
or juices was ſuppoſed to prevail in undue 
proportion, or any particular morbid hu- 
| I mour 
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-mour ſuppoſed to exiſt, thoſe enthuſiaſts 
ſeem to have been perſuaded it was in their 
power to precipitate, diſtil, or ſublimate 

them in the human body as they could any 

ſubſtance in a pot, an alembic, or a tire 


of ande, 


35 The chymical were followed by the me- 


chanical phyſiologiſts, who faw wedges and 
garts 3 in the animal fluids, with which they 
exceedingly annoyed. all their antagoniſts, 
and finally drove. their predeceſſors almoſt 
entirely 1 from the ſchools of medicine. 
Many i ingenicus and learned men adopted 
the idea, that the operations of the animal 
exconomy are to be accounted | for on me- 
chanical principles, and the cauſes of dif- 
eaſes and operation of medicines, are to be 


; we by the laws of bydroſiatice. 


There muſt however be unſurmountable 


difficulty i in applying the laws which goyern 
paſſive matter to living animals; and the 


544 


: axioms 
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axioms which are juſt when applied. to in- 


flexible pipes, will be found erroneous, and 


to lead into falſe calculations, when applied 
to thoſe which” are mr ang ane 
their capacity every inſtant. | 

An obſtacle of ſomething of che ſume 
nature prevents our forming concluſions 
that can be relied upon, concerning the ef- 
fect of ſeptic and antiſeptic medicines on the 
living body, from the effect they are found 
to have « on dead animal ſubſtances. 


£ 


7D he « experience of ages has proved, that 
the great and ultimate object of the art of 
medicine, the Hover of curing diſcaſes, is 
more effectually attained by diligently ob- 
ferying the courſe and ſymptoms. of diſ- 
tempers, and the effects of the means uſed 
for their relief, than by the moſt plauſible 
reaſonings on their ſuppoſed nature and 
cauſes. Yet the latter has proved more at- 
: tractive to many ingenious men of the pro- 
: feſſion, and, for a reaſon ſufficiently obvious, 
175 in 
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in a particular manner to ſuch as are em- 
Ployed in lecturing to . | 


No ſyſtem was ever PF with more 
univerſal approbation than. that of Boer- | 
haave. The acknowledged learning, in- 
genuity, and integrity of that illuſtrious 
profeſſor, aided the plauſibility of his theory 
in producing convition,——The leading 

maxims of this ſyſtem is, that all local in- 
flammation depends on obſtructions @þ 
errore loci, as he terms it; that is, when 
globules cf blood get by miſtake, as it were, 
into veſſels whoſe diameters are too ſmall to 
permit them to pA. 

That inflammatory fevers are owing to a 

viſcidity or lentor prevailing in the maſs of 
blood and ſtagnating in the capillary veſſels. 

When this is attended with a particular 
acrimony in the juices, whether received 
before the fever, or formed by the fever it- 
ſelf, the diſeaſe he then ſuppoſes to be of the 


putrid claſs. 


Such 
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Such is the foundation of the doQrine 
nag for many years by Boerhaave at 
Leyden, in his time the moſt celebrated 
| ſchool of medicine in the world; and by the 

means of this he endeavours to explain all 
the phenomena of fevers, and to account for 
the various terminations of -inflammation 
in reſolution,” N rent gangrene, or 
ee = 
His audience heard him with ;mplicir be- 
ef, and ſpread his doctrine with all the zeal 
of conviction over Europe. 
The ideas of Boerhaave acquired ad- 
ditional force and celebrity from the valuable 
commentaries and illuſtrations of one of his 
diſciples, the Baron Van Swieten, a man 
diſtinguiſhed by his learning and talents, 
and placed at the head of medicine in Ger- 
many, by the well-directed favour of the 
late Empreſs. 
So that no theoretical yltem of. tin 
| was ever introduced more advantageouſly, 
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was ſupported Wich; greater abilities, or r pro- 
2 to * mote W 508 
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continent of Europe, and in, this iſland 
ſeems to be almoſt, if not: entirely over= 
turned. But from whatever cauſe it pro- 
ceeds, there indiſputabliy Joes exiſt, during 
the cold fit of a fever, 2 ſtoppage f the 
blood and flaids in the minute arteries. and 
excretory veſſels of the body as appears, 
from the paleneſs of the fx im and lips, dry- 
neſs of theſſæin and mouth; and the drying 


uß even of iſſues and uldets- Thoſe there: 
fore who xeject/ Boerhaave's explanation by 


a- ſuppoſed: viſeidity or thickening”, of the 


_ fluids, were dbliged to account: for all thyſe 


ſyinptoms otherwiſe. They acrcrdingly- 
aſſert, that the fault does not lie in the ors: 
culating fluids; but in the extreme veſſels, 
which we are told are ſuddenly ſeized with 
fuck a conſtriction as refuſes all paſſage to 

. the 


— 
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de blood as effectually as if it were con 


* + $ 31 


verted into Slue. 1 

They inſiſt farther, that if 7 Hans 
were to be admitted, it "muſt be Lippoſed to 
| take place gradually, and of courſe would 
require conſiderable”? time to be produced, 
and would indicate 1 its progreſs by ſome 1 ung 
eaſy feeling or complaint; 3, but the cold fi fit of 


fre 


fevers often attacks at once without, any 


18D 


| previous complaint, unleſs it is a ſenſe. of 


rr e 


weakneſs a ſhort timie before. "os NG 25 
In their pia 1 5 


n their opinion, therefore, a ſpaſmodic 


£24 


1357 19% 919084 : 4 
confiriftion of the extreme veſlels ACCOL ts 


1.115 7101 3. 


Lei 87 
for all the phiengmena of the, cold fit fit much 
? 0 741 CSG 
more haturally, and is s analogous tot ED 
j1 24 40.7 
of certain ſadden affetions of the mind, a 185 
A 207 1498 


ſurprize and fea at, Which inſtantly pro 
the fame phenomena, 8 
Helfides, E "Fetitor - ſuppoſed; 1 Fr +a 

| Wok Place itt a Batter whole neee 


is Wetitial to "fits, Would n never * ffs to, prove 
inbred] ; but as Peofts Uailly Tecover end 


inflammatory 
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7 inflammatory diſeaſes, „this cireumſtance 
alone is a proof that no univerſal lentor 
does take place in ſuch diſcaſes. 

It is farther alleged, not only that there 
is no poſitive evidence of viſcidity, but that 
| there i 18 reaſon to believe that even at the 
beginning, as well as during the progreſs of 
inflammatory feyers, the blood is leſs viſcid. 
than in perfect health ; for it is natural to 
think that a thin liquor, other c circumſtances 
being equal, will coagulate more ſlowly 
than a thick; and as it is found, in fact, 
that the blood of people labouring under 
inflammatory diſorders i is longer in coagu- 
lating when drawn out of the body, than 
that of people i in perfect health, thoſe who 
combat the notion of lentor preſume from 
t vero the two; and add, that the gluey buff | 
coloured pellicle which forms itſelf | on 
the ſurface of inflamed blood, and was 
conlitered as an irrefragable proof of the 

morbid 
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morbid viſcidiryrin-queſtior;7 i i 10 Proof 
at all, this pellicle being nothing etſei:bne! 


the natural coagulable:tymply7 ofs:the bloods + 


left at the ſurface and forfaken> by che red 
particles, which the ſlow coagülation f 
inflamed blood en hs fall to the: 
| WO I DNR mite 10 fr kt; 6 10 


* - * 
Hin a 30 NAS. 


2 Wich 1 to Pt een: of local in- 
flammation al crrore luci, pr blood: globules. 


getting into veſſels which from the naxrw 
neſs of their diameters and conical form 
they cannot paſs, and-which, it is ſaid, the 
ſucceeding fluid muſt propel with increaſ- 


ing force, and produce the following : 


fymptoms; ſwelling and redneſs, by the 
accumulation of blood in the minute vellels; 3 
Pain, by the diſtention of thoſe veſſels; Heat, 
by the agitation and rubbing of the glo- 
bules; and throbbing, by the beating of the 


obſtructed artery; or in one word, produce 


8 a 


| inflammation. 


- 


l 


— rr 
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All this is without ceremony or circum- 
locution now denied; and it is farther 
aſſerted, that when examined by a micro- 
ſtope, the blood is ſeen to paſs. through the 
arteries 'of an inflamed part with as much 
eaſe and more rapidity than through thoſe 
of a part not inflamed ; and whether the 
part be inflamed or not, that when a red 
globule enters a veſſel too ſmall for its tranſ- 
miſſion, it is forced back by the contraction 
of the veſſel ; for the force of the heart in 
thoſe minute and diſtant arteries is ſpent, 
and has no effect, and the globule thus 
thruft back enters ſome larger anaſtamoſing 
branch. without ann any obſtruction 
or ſtagnation. 5 


The many ſenfible * and prac- 
| tical obſervations made by Boerhaave, and 
the judicious commentator. on his works, 
will continue 2 permanent and uſeful 
monument of their knowledge and induſtry, 
although the whole fabric of their theory, 

ſo 
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ſo long conſidered as ſolid and fubſtantial, 
ſhould vaniſh like the baſeleſs fabric of a 
vn. +/+ "60 2 


We need be the leſs aſtoniſhed at finding 
the theory of Boerhaave in danger of being 
overſet, when we conſider that one of the 
moſt important and comprehenſive opinions 
of all medical antiquity, which originally 
came from Hippocrates himſelf, and like a 
ſolid body falling from a vaſt height, ſeemed 
to acquire additional force as it deſcended 
through admiring ages, is now openly im- 


pugned, and its truth diſputed. The opis © 


nion in queſtion 1s, that a fever is nothing 
elfe but an effort of Nature to expel ſome 
noxious matter from the conſtitution ; but 
before it can perform this, it is neceſſary 
very often that this noxious matter ſhould 
: undergo coction. Coction, in medical lan- 
guage, is a term uſed to ſignify the proceſs 
by which Nature attempts to operate ſuch 
an alteration in this noxious matter as de- 

V2 prives 
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prives it of its pernicious qualities, « or renders. 
it. capable of being, expelled through ſome of 
the emunctories of the body. The noxious 
matter however is ſuppoſed to be averſe to this 
coction, and ſtruggles againſt | it with more or 
leſs ſucceſs, according to the yirulency of the 
matter and the powers of the conſtitution. 
In this ſtruggle between the noxious matter 
and the conſtitution the fever conſiſts. When 
Nature 18 ſtrong enough to perform perfect 
: codton ar and expulſion, health i 18 immediately 
reſtored; when Nature is quite unequal to 
the taſk, the patient dies; when ſhe per- 
forms it imperfectly, there is an abatement 
of the diſeaſe; ; but a new effort muſt be 
made after a ſhort pauſe, and this is called | 
epd into the fever. 


This doctrine was believed with a degree 
of conviction that in general is only com- 
pelled by mathematical demonſtration, or 
given to the evidence of the ſenſes; and 
1 were accuſtomed to — with 
* | AS 
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as much certainty of the coction which 
takes place in a fever, as of that carried on 
in their Kitchens. . 20 £2:2u5872 a 
But this is the age of Reethünkisg and 
ſome daring ſpirits treat the Whole of this 
venerable doctrine as a mere chimera. 
What can fevers, almoſt inſtantlj: pro- 
duced by cold / or terror, ſaythey, tc have 
6; to dd with morbifie matter 
% The impreſſton of cold; or àhaffection 
« of the mind, are neither u noxious: fuh- 
e ſtance coming from withour, or gen exated 

within the body. 084. vA nem envivon 


A bis „54 942 p 


B When a fever with alarming ſymptoms 
v6” 1s removed by the critical diicha arge oF a 
11 little blood fem Wie « noſe, where 18 the 
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66. coction? 441 0 %% 3} wards Nie te 2 7 
"A © The blood diſcharged differs in fiothing 
4 1 as care" be perceived; from — 


j 1 


bn : c 14 we. 1:4 2 


« remains in the body. ioecds Sh Gr as 
When the crifis is by, Feat, dhe ſam 


In 1153 


| 6 « happens ; nothing ſeemingly more. ran 
25331411 * b. 3 = cc bific, 
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& bific, no difference whatever can be dif 
covered from that critical ſweat, and the 
* ſame evacuation on "ſe leſs — 
„ oceafion s. 

There are indeed diſcaſes,” — 
they, V of a different claſs, in which fever is 
© evidently the effect of à ſpecific kind of 
< morbife matter, received into the body, 
« and where an irruption takes place in 
& conſequence of the fever, which not only 
* clears the conſtitution of the noxious 


® Fevers are ſometimes diſtinguiſhed by the nature of the 
noxious matter they are /uppo/ed ta be ſtruggling to throw 
out of the body; and the various qualities of this hypotheti- 
cal matter are deſcribed with as much accuracy as if it had 
been examined by a naturaliſt and analized by a chymiſt, 
The accuracy and minuteneſs of thoſe deſcriptions are 
ſometimes urged as proofs of the exiſtence of the matter in 
diſpute, and of the truth of the doctrine that fevers are 
efforts of Nature to throw it aut of the body. Without 
entering into. that queſtion, the deſcriptions of its quali- 
ties are certainly no better proofs of its exiſtence than the 
records of the trials, and condemnation of witches are 
proofs that it once was the faſhion in thig iſland for old 
women to ride through the air on braomfticks, and to 
have perſonal communication with Satan 3 or than the 
' yuins of the ancient temples are of the exiſtence of Jopheer, 

Juno, — Venus, and nll du of Greece. 


1 matter 
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e matter introduced, but depri ves in of the 
« power of ever again receiving it,” 


Of this nature is the ſmall-pos, the 
| chicken-pox, the meaſles, and ſome other 
ſpecific contagions of which the human 
body i is ſuſceptible only once . 

But in thoſe inſtances it ſometimes hap- 
pens that the fever terminates before the 
matter is expelled, and the contagious 
matter which produces the diſeaſe is never 

| altered i in-its nature, or rendered mild and 
innocent by coction or otherwiſe, but is 
thrown out of the body, retaining all its 
riginal virulence and capable of infeing | 
nr br 


: be 'objettors above alluded to, make 
no ſeruple therefore of aſſerting, that nothing 
that can with any propriety be called con- 


2 Ii» very fingoler that it is the brmarn body only that 
bs ſoſceptible of theſe particular contagious diſeaſes ; the 
| brote creation —_ entirely free from them as well as 


Y " "ot 
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edffion! of inorbific matter) particularly if 
altering its nature he implied in that term, 
takes place in fevers; : Neither can any ſuch 
thing "hap en in the Gleales juſt mentioneg, 
15 the lone matter” which produces 


the 75 : 15 thrown out 'of the body aß 


740 1% 
REP and noxious 35. when 3 It entered. 


Hail 25724701 31 nett?!“ 


21 Has Beem Attbm üpied to ove ſome Iden 
of the Hurd of EBiicoCtfori,; 6-4 comparing 
it to che Foals" öf digeftion, i in which the 
dlfferent kinitfs' of food Faftef Lemaining & forte 
Umé In the" ömachi, lole thefr own Pecullar 
natutes- the fiuer Part, being "inih led” and 
trance intölone Uf If Hdüor before 
it enters the maſs of blood, and the groler 
being expelled out of the b and, dur- 
ing the 1 of. dig digeſtion. 12 15 Ae 


90: FY | 4 rin} 


I 
that 18 'A banc ANC uvnean ineſs 1 in 


ſome n= 01 e de tat 6cSlioned by a flight 
fever. But che analogy fails in the moſt 
eſſential Point; We. or even” admitting that 


morbific matter received. or formed ina the 
90 4 T body 
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body is tlie cauſe of fever, there is no evi- 
dence that any alteration is made upon it 
by the proceſs of concoction; but nobody 
Will queſtion that a ſtriking one is made 
ef God * I 3+ Hal 25 0 


S115 | 7 4 8 

_ Aﬀeer a all, thoſe. who are "the moſt averſe 
to the ancient dodrine of coction ſeem to 
oblect rather. to the expreſſion than to the 


C3 3& \& 5.4 4 


meaning; 5 for while they deny that noxious 
matter received into, or formed within the 


body, is the proximate cauſe of fever, and 
tat Nature concocts this matter during the 
eourſe of the fever, and expels it, or renders 
it innocent before the diſeaſe terminates ; 
yet they acknowledge, what comes pretty 
ntarly to the ſame n 2 of tlie 
vis medicatrix natur.. 

Let us confider for a moment what then 
is the ſtate of the controverſy. 1 7 
AAT he old orthodox doctrine is, that a fever 
ds an effort of Nature to change or concoct 
ſome nbxions or morbid matter that is in 


15 n 8 the 5 
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the conſtitution, fo as that it ſhall either be 
rendered quite innocent or* thrown out of 
the body. 

The new herefy is, that there is no fuck 
thing as coction of morbific matter, but that 
as often as the body is injured, Nature 
directly excites ſuch motions as are ſuited to 
remove the cauſe of the injury, obviate its 
bad effects, and reſtore the conſtitution to 
its wonted good health. The difference be- 
tween the. two doctrines is not prodigious. 


The fate of every theory hitherto in- 
— to explain the proximate cauſe of 
fevers, might, one would naturally think, 
deter from an attempt in which fo many 
have failed; yet ſo partial are we to what 
we conceive to be our own. original ideas, 
fo natural are ſuch inveſtigations to the 
active and inquiſitive mind of man, and fo 
neceſſary are diſquiſitions of this nature to 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion it is to lecture to 
medical ſtudents, that it is probable a new 
theory 
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theory will always be founded on the ruins 
of the laſt that is overſot. 


| The lateſt attempt of this Lind x was made 
by a perſon for whom I muſt ever have the 
higheſt eſteem, from whom I received my 
earlieſt medical inſtructions, and whoſe 
character and abilities will give weight to 
every opinion he adopta.— The theory in 
queſtion is ſhortly this:. Whether the re- 
mote cauſes of fever be fear, cold, conta- 
gious miaſmata, or whatever elſe; their firſt 

effect is that of diminiſhing the energy of 
the brain, and thereby weakening all the 


functions, particularly the action of the ex- 
treme veſſels. 


Dedility then is the firſt fymptom of a 
fever, and the cauſe of the cold fit and a 
ſpaſmodio contraction of the extreme veſſels, 
particularly thoſe of the ſurface, en 
to attend it. 


1 
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act is not found eaſy tovexplain how 
debility produces tlia ſpaſmòdic contraction, 


but i it 1s * uted to the vic medicatrix na- 
Sm e ITO Gh * mays 2 
H, or the law 29 the ,Arumal economy 
2 29V9 — 4 1 £3 -.« 
. mentian ed, ah _why IC mgtions are 
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ferous ſyſtem, by throwit tt HE bloc! back 
| with \ yiolence 1 upon the Here gut f large Arte- 
ries and exciting hett tö ſronger and more 
Feüent of FO which itereafed action 
of the heart and arteries contirittes till it Te= 
ſtores the diminiſhed energy of the brain, 
extends this energy to the extreme veſſels, 
overggmes. the ſpaſm, reſtores their action, 
on which ſweatbreaks forth, the other FRE: 

tories are alſo relaxed, , and theekgyer abat „ 


Such 
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Such (abridged and imperfectly ſketched) 
is the doctrine of fever taught by Dr. Cul- 
len, a name which muſt give it weight, in- 
dependent of its intrinſic merit; which no 
doubt will appear ſtill greater in the eyes of 
thoſe who have the advantage of hearing 
from the mouth of that enlightened phyſi- 
cian, all the illuſtrations, explanations, and 
proofs which his ingenuity and e 
can bring in its 1 an 


| Whether it is in danger of falling, when 
it loſes thoſe great props; and whether it 
will be more or leſs permanent than“ its 
predeceſſors', is yet to be tried. 
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I. 
oO INFLAMMATORY FBVERS. 


N treating of fevers in general, it was te- 

marked, that in theſe diſeaſes the human 
body is liable to two morbid ſtates, with 
very different ſymptoms. 
In one, the heart and whole arterial 551 
tem is ſtimulated to rapid and ſtrong exer- 
tions, while the nervous ſyſtem ſeems leſs 
directly affected. | | 
In the other, the nervous ſyſtem is is more 
immediately affected; there is a weaker 
exertion of the heart and arteries, and more 
evident ſigns of general debility. 


The diſeaſe at preſent under diſcuſſion is 
accompanied with the firſt of theſe ſtates, 
| | . 
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and with many of the ſymptoms which at- 
tend local inflammation. From this laſt cir- 
cumſtance it derives the name inflammatory. 


Some phyſicians have aſſerted, that no in- 


flammatory fever can exift without local 


inflammation. | | 

This is ſaying, in other words, there is no 
fuch diſeaſe as an inflammatory fever; for 
when there evidently is a local inflamma- 
tion, the complaint is not called a feyer, but 
derives a name from the part inflamed. 


But thoſe who aſſert, that as often as the 
fymptoms of this fever appear, there muſt 
be a particular inflammation of ſome part 
of the body, acknowledge at the ſame time, 


that they cannot always tell where that par- 


ticular inflammation is, becauſe it may be 
in ſome internal, indolent, or inſenſible 
part, and conſequently is neither to be ſeen 
nor felt. 
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I do net Ione whethet.s thine manner of 
reaſoning will be thought ORCS __ it 
certainly is convenient. 

If along with the faptoms of . any 
particular. part of the body is found in an 
inflamed ſtate, thoſe who ſupport the opi- 
nion in queſtion, tell you, this is exactly 
what they expected, and knew from the | 
beginning to be the caſe. 
And if you carry them to a patient ako 
has all the ſymptoms of this fever, and yet 
10 partial inflammation appears, they then 
tell you they are very ſorry you cannot ſee, 
nor the patient feel the particular Part 
where the i inflammation is; but they are 
ſure, from the {ymptoms, there muſt of ne- 
geſſity be ſome particular part inflamed; that 
this was all they ever aſſerted, for they 
never had undertaken to make you ſee, or 
the patient feel more acutely than uſual. 

On ſuch occaſions thoſe gentlemen ſeem 
to forget, that however indolent and inſen- 
fible certain parts of the human body may 
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be in a cated: Rate, inflanttaticn never 


fails to rouſe and render them ſenſible; and 


although this were not the caſe, ſtill the ſeat 


of inflammation would probably he dif 


covered by @pening the body after denk 
but there are many inſtances of people dy- 
ing of inflammatory fevers, whoſe. hodies 
have been examined and diſſected by ac 
curate anatomiſts, and no aPPEAFANCE of 
local inflammation. found, 


When fevers therefore dipay e. every ins 


flammatory ſymptom, While no part of the 
body can be perceived to be particularly ; af- 
feed, i it ſeems highly reaſonable to believe, 
chat the fever is not ſupported by any par- 


tial inflammation, but 3 is | diffuſed over the 


whole ſyſtem. . 


: 0 j 31 


— dna occur at any gabe 


of the year, and in any kind of wenther z 


but they are moſt likely to be produced af- 


ter a ſudden change from mild weather to 
froſt, or on a change of the wind from any 


other quarter to the north or north-eaſt. 
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The ſame ſudden changes are undoubt- 


edly often followed by catarrhs, by the cy- 


nanche tonſillaris, or inflammation of the 
tonſils, by pleuriſies, and other diſeaſes of 
local inflammation; all which complaints 
have many ſymptoms in common with this 
fever, but are each of them diſtinguiſhed by 
peculiar ſymptoms. The pleuriſy, for ex- 
ample, occaſions. coughing and painful re- 
ſpiration, the ſore throat, — * 


dee and ſo on. 


”"Y * 


When partial inflammation is not very 
conſiderable, or affecting an organ of great 


Aclicacy a and importance, the action or the 


heart i is not much augmented, and of Spüle 


the feveriſh ſymptoms are but moderate, 


although there ſeems to be a great impetus 


ol blood in the veſſels of che inflamed part. 


Hut when the topical inflammation affects 
a vital organ, as the lungs; or when the 
inflammation is violent and extenſive. in 
any part of the body, tha heart itſelf is then 


ſimulated to rapid and ſtrong exertions, 
HEE 6b e and 
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and the whole maſs of blood diſplays the 
ſame appearance as in the n 
fever. 161d 


After a \- oath has been attacked with 
| the uſual ſymptoms of the imflammatory 
| fever, if he ſuddenly perceives a throbbing 
pain in a particular part, it is an indication 
that the diſeaſe is not what is ſtrifly | called 
an inflammatory fever, but a local inflam- 
mation. Whether that is to be conſidered 
as a fortunate or unfortunate circumſtance, 
depends on the nature of the part chat now 


ſeems peculiarly affected. 
If there is an uncommon clammineſs of 


the mouth and throat, with a ſharp pain 
darting through one or both eats in ſwal- 
lowing, che diſeaſe will turn out an inflam- 
matory ſore throat, and probably a ſup- 
puration of the tonſils will take place. Soon 
after the ſame feveriſh ſymptoms, if there 
comes a frequent dry cough, with oppreſſed 
breathing, and pain in one ſide, a Ppneumo- 
nic inflammation i is threatened. 
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diſeaſe; perhaps he anſwers, an inflamma- 
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The firft: caſe might be reckoned a ſafe, 
the ſecond x dangerous exchange for an os. 
flammatory fever. 


* * P 1 
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1 Fevers entirely of an inflammatory na- 
ture are, I imagine, not very frequent any 
where; ; certainly. thoſe of a mixed kind are 
moſt common in this iſland, Even, thoſe 
which begin with every fmptom CY in- 
flammation, and continue for ſome time 
with the Tame i: indications when prolonged 
beyond the uſual term, that i: is, beyond the 
fecond week; without a favourable criſis, 18, 


then 14 95 ſymptoms which are con- 
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gives riſe | to diſputes of ſmall importance in 


44.33 


themſelves, but which have been attended 
with difagrecable conſequences. 5 
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"0 phyſician called at the beginning of a 
complaint, is aſked what is the patient's 


8 


15 tory 
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tory fever: Another called towards the 


end, when ftupor and ſubſultus tendinum 
have taken place, being aſked the ſame 
queſtion, may very probably call the diſ- 
eaſe a nervous fever. They are both in 
the right; yet an impreſſion is left on the 
minds of the patient's relations, that one or 
— have denn in the wrong, | 


Names can * no n on a judi- 


cious and experienced practitioner, who 
carefully examines ſymptoms, weighs every 
concomitant circumſtance, and forms his 
treatment accordingly. But there are prac- 


titioners who pay more regard to the name 


3 than to any other circumſtance . of the diſ- 
eaſe: Only be ſo obljging as to furniſh them 
with that, and! it is all the information. they 
require; ; let it be inflammatory fever, ner- 
vous fever, hectic fever; be what it will, 


| they conſult the A ewe practice of phyſic, 


and give you a preſcription — 


2 4 „ I knew 
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-.T knew an inſtance of a phyſician who 
was: called at the commencement of a fever, 
which he diſtinguiſhed by a name appli- 
cable to the ſymptoms which-at that period 
of the diſeaſe were predominant, and he 
preſcribed accordingly; but not having it in 
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his power to continue his attendance when 
the fever had changed its nature, the patient 
was put under the care of ſuch a practitioner 


= IRE: —_ 


as has been deſcribed above; ; who, among 
other circumſtances, being informed by the 
attendants of the name by which his prede- 
ceſſor, a man of ſome authority in the pro- 
feſſion, had dfftinguiſhed the diſeaſe, over- 
looking the alteration which had ſince taken 
place, this ſagacious Doctor fixed his atten- 
tion upon the name only; and (as the firſt 
phyſician expreſſed himſelf in narrating the 
ſtory) having conſulted his oracle, had very 
near killed the patient by approved good 
preſcriptions. | 
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Leave it tothoſe who have had the greateſt 
opportunities, to declare, whether they have 
not in the courſe of their experience met 
with caſes exceedingly ſimilar to this 


It was hinted in the preceding chapter, 
that there was good reaſon to believe that 
the true inflammatory fever takes place in- 
dependent of marſh or human miaſmata ; 
for when they co-operate, the fever is of a 
mixed nature, diſplaying at once ſymptoms 
of inflammation, of nervous debility, and 
greater teadency to remiſſion than is uſual 
in inflammatory fevers ; and what renders 
this more probable 1s, that intermittent 
and malignant fevers, which we have ſuch 
ſtrong reaſon to be convinced proceed from 
theſe cauſes, generally happen in ſpite of all 
the care againſt cold and all the attention to 
regimen which the patient can take. Let 
him do as he pleaſes, if he lives in the neigh- 
bourhood of fens and marſhes, he will 
r be ſeized with an ague ; and let a 
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perſon be as 'guariled as poſſible in other 
reſpects, if he has any perſonal intercourſe 
with people in malignant feyers, he will be 
in great danger of catching one alſo and 
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very poſſibly the diſeaſe may come, in the 
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one or the other caſe, when it is leaſt ex- 
pected. Whereas the inflammatory fever, 
although more apt to come at one ſeaſon 


8 — 


— —— 
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than another, when people are unguarded, 

yet ſeldom or ever, in any ſeaſon, attacks 

thoſe who avoid exceſſes in exerciſe and 

regimen, and are careful not to catch cold. 

8o far from appearing when leaſt expected, 

we generally know and can point out ſome 
particular piece of imprudence or inatten- 

uon, to which the inflammatory fever may 
reaſonably be imputed. But if it is obſti- 

nately inſiſted upon that theſe miaſmata 

mut have a ſhare in this fever, we ſhall 

only ſay, that when there i is the ſtrongeſt 

reaſon to conclude that ſuch miaſmata do 

a act in conjunction with cold, the effect is 
generally different; but, as was obſerved 
* on 
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on a former occaſion, it is difficult to prove 
that an inviſible ſubſtance is not preſent; 
however, according to Celſus, © has laten- 

* tium rerum conjecturas ad rem non per- 
# tinere, quia non interſit, quid morbum 
$ faciat, ſed quid tollat.“ 

The youthful, the ſanguine, and the 
active are moſt liable to this diſeaſe. The 
ſame elegant writer probably alludes to this 
when he ſays, Si plenior aliquis, et ſpe- 
* Goſior, et colaratior factus eſt, ſuſpecta 
* habere bona ſua debet.” 

One reaſon for young and active people 
being more liable to this fever than perſons 
of more advanced age and leſs activity, no 
doubt is, becauſe the former are more prone, 
from imprudence and love of bodily exer- 
tions, to expoſe erer to the ſituations 
that bring 8 

It generally invades ſuddenly with a 
ſtrong cold fit, followed by thoſe ſymptoms 
which mark vigorous contractions of the 


heart, 
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heart, a ſtrong, rapid, full, and equal pulſe, 
exceſſive heat, a remarkable diminution 
of all the ſecretions, evinced by a dry- 
neſs of the ſkin, tongue, throat, noſe, and 
bowels, great thirſt, loſs of appetite, with 
impairment of the ſmelling and taſte ; 
the urine of a high red colour, ſcanty, and 
evacuated with heat; the facefull and florid, 
with a redneſs of the eyes and averſion to 


| light ; pain and confuſion: of the head; 
3 quick reſpiration, and ſometimes a dry 
1 : 

46 cough; yet the patient does not diſplay 
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much alarm about his own ſituation, nor 
that dejeftion of ſpirits which attends the 
Nervous fever. 

When he ſeems juſt ready to fall aſleep, - 
or has actually begun to ſleep, he is apt to 
awake with a ſudden ſtarting. This ſymp- 

tom 1 is alſo common in the eruptive fever 


of the ſmall-pox. | 
The abatements or ES are not 


very evident, and always ſhort when they 
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When this fever is very violent, and the 


ſymptoms not relieved in ſome degree by 

evacuations at the beginning, a high deli- 

rium enſues, the patient cannot be kept 

without difficulty in his bed, the pain and 

_ confuſion in the head riſes to frenzy, and 

he is ſometimes hurried off on the fifth or 
ſixth day. | 


The nervous fever generally is of longer 
duration than the inflammatory; yet in 


ſome very malignant caſes of the former, 


the patient is alſo carried off with ſymptoms 


of high delirium before the ſeventh day. 
What diſtinguiſnes the two in ſuch violent 


caſes is, that in the inflammatory the pulſe 


is vigorous almoſt until the laſt, and the 
patient himſelf diſplays great bodily ſtrength 
in his ſtruggling; whereas in the nervous 
the pulſe is contracted and ſmall, and 


although the patient is exceeding reſtleſs, 


and ftruggles alſo to get out of bed, yet his 


3 
: 
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But the moſt frequent termination of this 
fever is about the ſoventh, or before the | 
end of therninth :day;! and always before 
that of the fourteently or fifteenth; for 
when Prolonged after that time it totally 
changes its character, the phlogiſtic diatheſis 
is gone, it is no longer an inflammatory 
fever. The ſame ſymptoms which belong 
do the nervous fever then appear, and re- 
quire the ſame treatment. "EE 


* The Gbviouk indications of cure in this 
diſeaſe are, to abate the violent action of 


the heart, which gives riſe to all the other 
| ſymptoms,” and relax the conſtriction of 
the veſſels on the ſurface of the body, which 
ſeems to ſupport and aggravate them. 


Nothing has been diſcovered ſince the 


earlieſt medical records, which ſo effectualty 
gives relief in all diſeaſes where the blood 
is too impetuoufly propelled; as diminiſhing 
Its quantity. In doing this however, great 
attention muſt be paid to the degree of 


violence 
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viblence of the diſtaſe, the ſex, "ugh and: 
conſtitution of the patient. | 
From a ſtrong ä habit it 
may be expedient th take à pound of blood 
at onee, and to repeat tlie operdition, if che 
violence continues, in the fum or in dimi- 
niſhed quantity; da ſehondt or third: tima at 
the diſtance of eighreen or twenty Ao 
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Ii pliers, tk. the. pulſe 9 
ſometimes more free and even ſtronger after 
bleeding than it was before, by; reſtoring 
that degręe of elaſticlii fo the atteried which 
was: impairedſ by too great fulneſs. The 
Find of oppreſſtom of the pulſeuhlch pro- 
ceeds from! plenitude, can eaſilyi be diſtin- 
auiſhed by practitioners of attentivn-gnd'ex- 
ee from vs: ates 125 Ow 

nels. 5 3 | 
As this/ is Cas! inpnmen nobles that 
can be done ima pure inflammatory fever, 
it ought to be don vt the beginning; for 
. after 
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after the third and fourth day it is thought 


not ſo proper, and is certainly not ſo effec- 
tual. If however the inflammatory ſymp- 
toms continue with unabated violence, and 
if from the headach or oppreſſive breathing 
the brain or breaſt ſeem particularly threat- 


ened, thoſe circumſtances plead more 


ſtrongly for this evacuation at any period of 


the diſeaſe, than the hypothetical notion of 


interrupting coQion, or any other confider- 


_ can do againſt it. 


It may be thought ſuperfluous to add, 
that in caſe the firſt bleeding diminiſhes the 
ſtrength and fulneſs of the pulſe, and, of 
courſe,. the violence of the other ſymptoms, 
a ſecond bleeding, and ſtill more a third, 


would be improper; and even although the 
pulſe ſhould afterwards ſeem to return to 


its former ſtate, the operation ought to be 
preſcribed with more caution, and if pre- 
ſcribed, performed with more moderation 


khan if the firſt bleeding had made no evident 
—_ for what has . is a proof 


that 


FS the ka diathieſis is not ſo 


obſtinate, nor is there ſo great a probabi- 
lity that it will continue throughout the 
diſeaſe as *. was . that _— 
happened. gong sh 


have had Beibeit b occaſion to obſerve, 
in the early part of my life, that in hoſpitals, 
repeated bleedings are ſeldomer requiſite 
than elſewhere; for the effluvia of a num- 
ber of ſick has a conſtant tendeney to debi- 
hrate, and effect that change which is called 
putreſcent, however vigorous the patient's 
con ſtitution is, and however inflammatory 
the diſeaſe for which he was is brought into 

the hoſpital may 1 ; 
In fevers 'of the latter kind the heat is 
imputed to an augmentation of the inteſtine; 
not of the progreſive motion of the blood; 


and therefore diminiſhing its quantity is not 


thought a means of abating it; but, with- 
out conſidering at preſent whether that 


conjecture 18 well founded or not, expe- 
rienee 
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rience proves that bleeding, which is indifs 
penſable at the beginning of the inflam- 
matory fever, does harm in the nervous. | 
On weighing the cireumſtances that may 
determine the propriety or impropriety 'of 
repeated bleedings, the nature of the diſeaſes 
which prevail at the time ought to have 
confiderable weight. 

A perſon af a ſtrong plethoric hable may, 
in conſequence of expoſing himſelf to cold 
after being heated with violent exerciſe, or 
of ſome other piece of imprudence, be ſeized 
with every ſymptom of an inflammatory 
fever, at a time when putrid diſeaſes are 
epidemic. In this caſe it may be highly re- 
quiſite that he ſhould loſe ſome blood; but 
in prudence he ought to loſe leſs than if 
inflammatory complaints were at that time 
the reigning diſęaſes. 

For although the violent "a which 
brought on the diſeaſe has force to over- 
come every thing which oppoſes it in 


ſtamping the character of the fever, yet 
| | the 
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the qualities and diſpoſition of the atmo- 
ſphere will afterwards gradually operate in 
changing its nature to that of the prevail- 

ing epidemics. 


As a viſcid ſcum of a whitiſh or buff 
colour is generally obſerved to form on the 
blood as it cools, ſoon after being drawn 
out of the body, in all inflammatory diſeaſes, 
this buff was ſuppoſed to point out the 
degree of inflammation, and was conſidered 
as a ſtrong proof that inflammation in ge- 
neral proceeded from a Wien or lentor in 
the blood. 

But this phenomenon being now ac- 
counted for in a different and more ſatiſ- 
factory manner, can no longer give any aid 
to the hypotheſis it was formerly brought 
to ſupport ; yet although it cannot now 
be allowed to ariſe from viſcidity in the 
blood, it is {till a proof that inflammatory 
diſeaſes do produce ſuch a change in this 
fluid as determines its conſtituent parts to 

A a 5 arrange 
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arrange themſelves and ſettle in. a different 
manner from what they do in perfe& 
health and in other diſeaſes ; and as this 
propenſity in the blood ſeems to increaſe 
with thoſe inflammatory complaints, the 
thickneſs of this buff, in many caſes, may 
ſtill be conſidered as an index, though but 


an uncertain one, of the degree of inflam- 


mation. Ph : 3 
What renders it ſtill more uncertain is, 

that it depends in ſome degree on the rapi- 

dity or ſlowneſs with which the blood flows 


from the vein, When it ruſhes in a free 


ſtream without touching the arm, the ſame 
blood will ſhew a greater thickneſs of buff, 
than if it falls languidly, drop by drop, down 
the arm. 


And alſo becauſe the blood of preg- 


nant women, though otherwiſe in perfect 


health, ſhews the ſame kind of buff on the 
ſurface as that of people in fevers, pleuriſies, 


and other inflammatory diſeaſes ; and ſome- 
times this ſizy pellicle is found on the 


blood 
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blood of patients even in the nervous fever. 
But when the inflammatory diatheſis pre- 
vails ſtrongly, the eruſt upon the ſurface iS 
generally found to adhere more tenaciouſly 
to the craſſamentum beneath, than when 
the inflammatory diſpoſition is weaker, or 
- when the oppoſite diatheſis prevails ; and 
in the latter caſe, what cruſt there is, does 
not appear of ſuch a decided buff colour, but 
ſeems rather of a greeniſh colour, owing 
to the craſſamentum ſhining through it 
| becauſe of its thinneſs. 


| Afeer diminiſhing the quantity of blood, 
what has the moſt immediate tentlency to 
give relief in this diſeaſe, is to cleanſe the 
inteſtinal canal. Clyſters alone are not 
ſufficient for this purpoſe, as they often do 
no more than empty the rectum, leaving 
much impure matter in the higher bowels. 
It is therefore highly expedient ſoon _ 
after bleeding, to give ſuch a purgative as 
will effeQually empty the whole courſe of 
Aa 2 the 
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canal, and at once remove the irritation of 
1 indurated fæces and pent-up humours, pre- 
i 1 vent acrimonious abſorptions, drain the 
bh ' arteries and other veſſels which pour their 
excretions into the cavity of the inteſtines, 
and by this evacuation weaken the too 
violent contractions of the heart and impe- 
tuoſity of the circulation; in other 
abate the fever. 


The propereſt: purgatives for anſwering 
all thoſe intentions are thoſe whoſe cooling 
and deobſtruent nature enables them to 
waſh away the contents of the bowels 
effectually, without occaſioning gripings, or 
otherwiſe ſtimulating the ſyſtem. The 
materia medica furniſhes an ample variety | 
of ſuch. What in my opinion is equal if 
not ſuperior to any other, is a ſolution of 
fal catharticus glauberi, or ſal rupellenſis, 
in water, or in a decoction of tamarinds : 
| 2 to thoſe whoſe ſtomachs cannot bear the 
ſaline —— given alone, the milder 
4 1 OY | ee 
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vegetable Purgatives, of which rhubarb and 
ſena are the beſt, may be given either alone, 
or combined with ſal polychreſtus, cremor 
tartari, or tartarum ſolubile. 


: After the cavity of the inteſtines is entirely 
emptied by a purgative at the beginning, 
emollient clyſters, adminiſtered at proper 
Intervals, will be ſufficient to prevent 
coſtiveneſs through the courſe of the diſeaſe. 
They are alſo ſuppoſed to promote wine, 
and to act as fomentations. 

Vomits can ſeldom be proper in this 
fever; let us recollect the ſymptoms, a 
hard, full, and impetuous pulſe, burning 
heat, | a ſwelled glowing. face, the veſſels 
of the eyes turgid with red blood; 
in ſuch a ſtate of the body, when he | 
veſſels ſeem ready of themſelves to burſt 
with plenitude and rapid circulation, to 
excite the violent exertion of vomiting 
might be highly dangerous. Antimonials, 
©: however, given in ſuch ſmall doſes as do 
A a3 not 
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not occaſion vomiting, are often of great 


| ſervice, by promoting perſpiration, and gently 


moving the bowels, ſo as to render other 
laxatives unneceſſary. In this way they 
very often contribute ta abate the force of, or 
entirely to throw off the fever; and none 
operate more gently and more effectually 


than Dr. James's powder given in mall 


1 | | 
As the moſt diſtinguiſhing features of this 
fever ſeem to depend on the violent action 


of the vaſcular ſyſtem, whatever contributes 
"to: ſtimulate muſt do harm. The im- 


preſſions made by noiſe, light, external 


heat, and thirſt, are all of this kind. In 


preventing and removing them we follow 


the impulſe of nature, which inclines the 


patient to ſtillneſs, to darkneſs, to a cool 


well-ventilated chamber, and the conſtant 


| uſe of acidulated drinks. 


C : 


always conſidered as expedient i in fevers; 


The excluſion of light and of noiſe was 


but 


\ 
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but it is only a late practice in this iſland to 
ö indulge the patient in breathing a cool air, 
and in being freed from an oppreſſive load 


of bed- clothes. Vet this is ſo obvious and 
ſo natural a way of giving relief to thoſe 


_ who ſuffer from heat, that nothing could 


have prevented its being univerſally adopted, 


but ſome deeply-rooted prejudice or erro- 
. neous theory reſpecting the nature of fever, 


and the neceſſity of forcing ſweats. That 
. theſe opinions were not founded on fair 
experience is now evident, from the com- 


fort and benefit found to flow from allow- 


ing the patient's bed-chamber to be fre- 
- quently refreſhed with ſtreams of cool air, 
by ſprinkling: it with vinegar, by keeping 


it always unencumbered with the perſons 
and unheated by the reſpiration of too 


many people, and by relieving his * 
from en eming 


10 i 18 of ſervice alſo to waſh the bands and 
face of the patient from time to time with 
A „ tepid 
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tepid water and vinegar, which may be 
done more conveniently in a ſitting than in 
a horizontal poſture. To be ſeated in an 
"eaſy chair for a conſiderable part of the day, 
- inſtead of laying in bed, is peculiarly” proper 
when the head i is much affected, and a de- 
lirium is threatened; becauſe, in an erect 
poſture, the blood moving contrary to its 
own gravity, its motion is retarded, 2 its 
53 impulſe upon the brain-diminiſhed. 

| Shaving the head, waſhing it frequently 
with vinegar, and keeping i it thinly covered, 
are always N j and ſometimes | give 
' conſiderable relief. 

1h Beſides hanged he da and irritating 
ſenſation of thirſt, indulging the patient to 
the height of his defire in proper drinks is 
alſo of ſervice, by diluting and * the 
_ overheated. blood and juices. © | 

l hbeſe drinks ſhould be varied and adapted 
to the varying taſte of the patient; pure 
| water, barley water, ſeltzer w. water, lemonade, 
©.”  impeda], 
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imperial, rennet, orange, lemon, or ſorrel 
*wheys, raſberry or currant jelly diſſolved in 
water, apple tea, balm tea acidulated with 
lemon juice, and other combinations, may 
be given with propriety; and he ſhould 
not only be allowed but even prompted to 
drink them in conſiderable quantities; for 
thoſe cooling and mild ſubacid drinks not 
. only quench and dilute, but alſo afford ma- 
terials for free perſpiration, and contribute 
to remove the conſtriction of the veſſels. 
The 1 manner in which they contribute to 
: this is diſputed, Some think it is by dila- 
; tation, 2s the liquors paſs through the excre- 
| tories of the veſſels; ; but to this it is ob- 
| jected, «that the obſtruction muſt have al- 
e ready been removed before they can 
„ paſs; —to which thoſe who ſupport the 
_ idea of dilatation reply, *that the contraction 
N. is never ſo great as to prevent perſpira- 
„tion. altogether, but only to. diminiſh it: 
„e that thin diluting liquors received into 

“the blood, tend, in the courſe of circula- 
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tion, to the extreme veſſels, and by an uni- | 
form and gentle preſſure, ſwell the larger 


<< veflels, and ſo gradually dilate and remove 


the contraction 0 the ſmaller.” 


This meckargeal method "MN impro- 


| | bable to others, who explain the effect of 


the liquors in tending to remove the ſpaſm, 
by the ſympathy and connection between 

the ſtomach and ſkin, which they ſupport | 
by various iluſtrations; 3 this in particular: b 


«A draught of cold water, fay they, «ig 


often a pleaſant and effectual means of 

« producing ſweat; and it "has that effect 
long before it can be ſuppoſed to have 
« entered che circulation, and have been 
5 determined to the ſkin.” 


The material thing to ktiow i is, that thoſe 
cooling drinks do certainly promote perſpi- 
ration, and abate the fever; the means by 


which they do it, if les certain, are alſo las 
5 important. | 


The 
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The tepid bath has often been recom- 
mended in this fever, upon the ſuppoſition 
that it muſt be. of ſervice in promoting the 
relaxation of the veſſels on the ſurface, 
which ſeems ſo much required; and when, 
on account of the difficulty of moving the 
patient, the entire bath cannot be uſed, 
f ſteeping and fomenting the legs, thighs, and 
belly, with flannel cloths wrung after being 

"dipped in warm water, or applying large 
"bladders filled with warm water to the pa- 
tient's body, have been recommended as 
ſubſtitutes to the bath: But the pulſe is ſo 
vehement, and the ſkin ſo hot in this fever, 
that any additional heat ſeems dreadful to 
the patient; and it is almoſt impoſſible to 
uſe the bath or theſe fomentations, without 
: doing more harm, by fatiguing and heating 
the patient, and ſtimulating the heart to 
more rapid contractions; than ſervice, by 
the relaxation they are expected to Pro- 
"duce, e * 


Keeping 
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Keeping the patient's body lightly eover- 
ed, and admitting a cool ſtream of freſh air 
to paſs from time to time through the bed- 
chamber, is a more probable means of 
abating the violence of the fever than ſuch 
fomentations, whoſe inconveniencies are in- 
ſtantaneous, and whoſe one, 


With regand- to diet very Ketle denke be 
bid; ; Nature herſelf generally takes care 
that no error ſhall be committed during the 
continuance of this diſeaſe in that article; 
eren when injudiciouſly-urged, the patient 
ſeldom is perſuaded to ſwallow any thing 
but drink: If by: accident he ſhould have 
an inclination for ſomething. more ſolid, 
panado, roaſted apple, a few. grapes, or 

- ſome other mild ripe fruit, is all het Shed 
„eee. 


f The 1 important ek that art can 
afford i in this fever, proceeds undoubtedly 
from the evacuations of bleeding and pur- 

0 ging 
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ging at the beginning, the continued uſe of 
cooling diluting drinks, with antimonial 
alteratives; all the good effects expected 
from theſe however, will be promoted by 
the aperient, quenching, refrigerating, and 
diaphoretic qualities of ſome of the neutral 
ſalts, particularly of aitre; as much of this 
falt therefore as is thought requiſite, may be 
diſſolved in the patient's drinks. 

One inconvenience ſometimes attends the 
uſeof thismedicinein duequantities, which is 
its ſitting uneaſy on the ſtomach. This effect 
will be prevented in ſome conſtitutions, by 
combining the nitre with the ſaline draughts 
of Riverius, inſtead of mixing it with the 
patient's drinks; fifteen or twenty grains of 
the former may be added to each of the 
latter, and given every four or every ix 
hours: But if the nitre ſtil ſeems to give 
uneaſineſs, Riverius's draught, which is 

equally agreeable to the taſte and ſtomach, 
may be given alone, and * every two 
or three hours. 


This 
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- This fever ſometimes is entirely carried 
off by a ſmall hemorrhage at the noſe, and 
often yields to the evacuations uſed at the 
beginning; if neither happen, but yet the 
ſymptoms ſeem conſiderably checked, and 
their violence abated, in all probability a 
favourable criſis by ſweat may be looked for 
about the end of the firſt week ; but whe- 
ther it ſhould take place then, or at ſome 
future period, the following ſymptoms an- 
nounce the abatement of the. fever: The 
pulſe becoming ſofter and ſlower, the head- 
ach and thirſt abating, the urine increaſing 
in quantity, and moiſture returning to the 
noſe and mouth. Soon after theſe flatter- 
ing appearances an univerſal ſweat breaks 
forth, the urine depoſits a light reddiſh or 
a white ſediment, the patient gets ſome re- 
freſhing ſleep, and the pulſe becomes mo- 
derate, the fever is gone, and the patient 
requires nothing but a gradual return to 
ncuriſhing diet to reſtore his former health. 
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III. 
THE REMITTENT OR MIXED FEVER. 


HAN G endeavoured to deſcribe the 
ſymptoms, and detail the method of 
cure in what is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, called the 
inflammatory fever, before I proceed to 
that in which the ſymptoms are of a nature 
directly oppoſite, I ſhall give the beſt idea 
I can of a fever much more common than 
either, in which the ſymptoms which pro- 
ceed from an over- violent action of the 
heart, are blended with thoſe which ſeem 
to proceed from marſh or human miaſmata, 
and which indicate a direct affection of the 

brain and nerves. | 
One reaſon for preferring this order is, 
that when the diatheſis which reigns during 
> on 
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the former, and which appears at the be- 
ginning of this mixed fever, is ſubdued by 
the continuation of either diſeaſe, they then 
entirely aſſume the ſame ſymptoms and ap- 


pearance which occur in the nervous fever, 
and are to be treated in the ſame manner. 


In enumerating the remote cauſes of 
fevers, a ſtoppage of the perſpiration by ex- 
| poſingthe body to c old, was aſſigned as the 
uſual cauſe of the inflammatory fever, and 
this not from any reaſoning d priori on the 
nature of cold, or the probable effects it 
might produce by ſhutting up the perſpira- 
ble matter or otherwiſe, but merely becauſe 
we ſee that inflammatory diſeaſes of various 
kinds, and fevers in particular, often occur 
after the body has been fo expoſed, and 
when we know of no other eule to pro- 
duce them. 


In. like manner we conclude, that the 
vapour ariſing from ſtagnating water and 


putrefying 
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putrefying vegetable and animal ſubſtances, 
being abſorbed by or applied to the human 
body, produces intermittents; but we form 
this concluſion from no philoſophical deduc- 


tion drawn from an inveſtigation of the 


nature of the vapour, but ſimply becauſe 
| Intermittents are moſt frequent in low and 
marſhy countries, where this WN moſt 


abounds. 

And having obſerved that a gil more 
| malignant fever often ariſes in places where 
men are greatly crowded together; we infer 
that the effluvia or miaſmata of the human 
body produce the nervous malignant fever, 


But although no human genius or in- 
veſtigation would diſcover, à priori, that 


cold produces inflammatory fevers, the va- 


pour of marſhes intermittents, or the human 
miaſmata nervous fevers ; yet when we 
have ſo much reaſon to think that this is 
really the caſe, a very moderate capacity 

would ſuſpect that thoſe. cauſes acting in 
1 Bb conjunction, 
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conjunction, would produce a diſeaſe com- 
plicated with the ſymptoms of all the ge- 
nera. It would not be unnatural even to 
proceed to other conchuſtons, ſuch as, that 
this mixed fever would be moſt prevalent, 
when an : uncommonly cold and moift 
autumn ſucceeded an uncommonly hot 
fummer; that in the winter and ſpring. the 
inflammatory ſymptoms would be ſtronger. 
than in the fummer or autumn; that it 
would be more ſevere in fleets and armies 
during campaigns, becauſe ſailors and 
ſoldiers are then more expoſed than other 
men to the influence of all the three cauſes 3 
that in armies the foot ſoldier would be 
more liable to the diſcaſe than the dragoon, 
the private centinel than the officer; that 
the ſymptoms would vary in different 
countries, according to the degrees of heat, 
cold, and moiſture ; that in barracks and in 
hoſpitals the nervous ſymptoms would pre- 
ponderate, and in the field the inflamma- 
| tory; 


p * * . * 
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tory; and finally, that the various conſtitu- 
tions on which this diſeaſe might be en- 
grafted would contribute to form various 

ſhades and differences in the ſymptoms, 
All thoſe inferences, which ſeem ſo ob- 
_ are confirmed by experience. 


| This mixed. fever is deferibed under va- 
rious names by different authors, particular- 
ly under thoſe of bilious fever, remitting 
fever, autumnal fever; which. deſcriptions, 
When attentively conſidered, are found to 
imply a diſeaſe eſſentially the ſame; but 
wherein particular ſymptoms predominate 
in one caſe, and others in another, in con- 
ſequence of the ſtate of the weather, the 
conſtitution of the patient, and the place in 
which he reſides at the time he labours 
under the complaint. Perhaps all the above 
names might be objected to on good 
grounds: Bilious may be ſaid to be impro- 
per, becauſe the ſymptom which gives riſe 
to the name does not always attend the diſ- 
bas 4 = 5 eaſe ; 
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eaſe; remitting- may be objected to, as not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing, becauſe all fevers 
remit in ſome degree; and autumnal may 
de thought equally open to criticifm, be- 
_ cauſe the diſeaſe occurs alſo in other ſeaſons. 
Whichſoever of thoſe names I may occa- 
fionally uſe m treating of this mixed fever, 
1 mall always mean the fame diſeaſe, al- 
| though I may apply that name which I 
| think - beſt adapted to the ſymptom under 
conſideration at the time. 


. The EY Sonia aſually PG with A 
ö FR" of wearineſs, a frequent inclination 


. to yawn, an irregular ſenſation of cold, ap- 


. proaching to chillineſs, a confuſed pain in 
the head, nauſea, N agd _ 0 
vc niting. 9 
It ſeldom. attacks 10. brlkdy or Gudenly 
as the- inflammatory: fever. The pulſe 
though hard and quiek, is not ſo ſtrong, full, 
and equal; neither is the heat ſo great nor 
ſo uniform; the remiſſions are more evident 
S2 CR - „ " 
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and permanent; and when they appear, 


there is a moiſtare on the ſkin, which ſel - 
dom is found at the beginning of the true 


inflammatory fever. The nauſea in this 
fever is greater than in the inflammatory, 


and more apt to produce bilious vomitings, 


which are generally preceded by a pain 
about the pit of the ſtomach. In the inflam- 
matory fever the tongue is dry; in the re- 
mitting fever it is covered from the begin- 
nig with a whitiſh moiſt mucus, which gra- 
dually, as the fever advances, becomes 2 6 
1 of a brown colour. W 

The ſymptoms baths of the n 
nd the mixed fever augment in the night; 
but in the latter there is a remiſſion attend- 
ed with ſweat towards morning; after an 
abatement of a few hours the ſame fynip- 
toms return, but are ſeldom introduced any 
more by a ſenſe of cold or · chillineſs. 

In this manner the fever ſometimes con- 


awd, with acceſſions towards night, and 


remiſſions 


Err 
1 
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” _—_— in-the morning for ſeveral days; 


N ul at ag t ile Hatter: are ry 


: jan 


: F., 
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ji n are Ine of this, dives "RY 
ing in a much more violent manner, the 
patient complaining of acute headach, thirſt, 
exceſſive heat, and the fever inereaſing with- 


in a few hours after his being firſt ſeized, to 


a high. and frantic delirium, I have ſeen 


| many caſes of this kind in Dutch Brabant; 


for this laſt ſymptom | ſeldom. or never. hap» 


pens in the remitting fever, except in hot 


elimates, or if in a moderate climate,” in the 


| | moiſt, low, and marſhy countries, at the 1 > 
teſt ſeaſon. of the year, and to thoſe who 


from negeſſity or imprudence have uſed 
ſevere exerciſe in the midſt of loge, or 


during the ardour of the ſun. Ra 


** 4 ** 
SES. | 


it Sir | John Pringle ao * of ſuch 


Violent gaſes; they happened. in che flatteſt 


22 and 


: 2 14 3 ; bk. 
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and moſt foggy country in Europe, in the 
neighbourhood of Bois-le-duc, to ſoldiers. 
obliged to uſe hard exerciſe on the duty of 
foraging, while the adja acent _ were 
inundated®, | : 


1 


2 in all 90 cakes the ipflncper of 
marth- miaſmata formed an eſſential dif- 
ference between them and the infamma- 
tory fever, ariſing alſo from violent exerciſe, 
but uſed in countries free from all ſuch 
miaſmata, as is hinted in the foregoing : 
chapter on fevers in general, and alſo in that 
on inflammatory fevers; for in the for- 
mer, notwithſtanding the ſuddenneſs of the 
attack and the high outrageous delirium, 
| after a few returns of ſuch paroxyſms, there 
are ſo great ſigns of debility as to occaſion 
fHainting, when the patient is raiſed from 

4 en to an erect poſture. * 5 


= Vide Pringle' 5 Oblervations ce. 7th edition, page 
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The patient is alſo generally troubled 
with much nauſea. and retching, and the 
delirium goes off in a few hours with pro- 
fuſe ſweat, in ſome caſes returning next 
day, and remitting in the ſame manner; 
none of which circumſtances occur in the : 
unmixed inflammatory fever, when it at- 
tacks in the fame violent manner with high 
delirium. In: | 

But ſuch violent caſes are rare, this mixed | 

fever uſually beginning with milder ſymp- 
toms, irregular chillineſs, laſſitude, confuſion 
of the head, aching of the bones, and diſ- 
order of the Romach. Prog 505 ; 


If the ſtrength and pardngk of the pull 
induce the pbyſician to order bleeding, the 
blood generally throws up abundance of in- 
flammatory eruſt, notwithſtanding which, 
inſtead of greater and more diſtinct re- 
miſſions, which he probably expects from 
the evacuation, a ſudden and dangerous de- 
gree of weakneſs not unfrequently follows; 
_ , 8 for 
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for in the progreſs of this fever the pulle 3 10 
not ſo ny as in the inflammatory. 1 ler 


This n is ſometimes accompanied at at 
| the beginning with coſtiveneſs, at other 
times with a tendeney to looſeneſs; the fir 
caſe forms a preſumption of an ee 2 
tory bias in the diſeaſe. art bog ani 
| Exceſſive abu. Ia vomitiog and 
purging, are often the predominant ſymp- 
toms at the beginning of this fever; and 
when theſe evacuations are judieiouſſy en- 
couraged and aſſiſted by repeated draughta 
of mild ſubacid drinks, and plentiful dilu- 
tion continued for ſome time after the eva- 
cuations have abated, this treatment alone 
frequently carries off the fever; in my 
opinion it performs this ſervice oftener than 
ir gets the credit of it. 
Por as the cholera, a diſeaſe conſiſting of 
alternate vomiting and purging of bilious 
matter, is not uncommon at the time of the 
. year 
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year when this fever is moſt apt to prevail; 
hen the fever is accompanied with bilious 
vomitings and purgings, and 1s actually 


cured by encouraging theſe evacuations, it Is 
ſometimes" imagined” that the whole of the 
difeaſe was a cholera, although in reality a 
formed fever had commenced, of which the 
vomiting and purging were only ſymptoms. | 
It may be faid that it is impoſlible to 
know that a diſeaſe, which ſuddenly retires, 
would ever have advanced; and the cholera 
is a diſeaſe which frequently occurs, inde- 
e of any formed fever. 5 ; $a 
But as the cholera often occurs without 
fever, when 4 perſon is ſeized with a cold 
fit, followed by heat and other ſymptoms 
of fever,” — 4 bilious — and 
om TRptoms, the diſeaſe ſhould be 
conſidered as a fever, and not a cholera. K 
20 Beſides, when this fever i is epidemic, we 


ſee aa porn inſtances of its beginning with 
2 £4, $v# PT” . $3 OETES MICE vomiting 
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vomiting: and: purging ;- but the patient re- 
| fuſing to encourage, by any means, thoſe 


evacuations, they ſtop of themſelves, in in 

which caſe the fever generally continues 
with great ſickneſs and oppreſſion through 
the remaining courſe of the diſeaſe: 

Whereas when the patient has the reſolu- 
tion to perſevere, in ſpite of nauſea and 
ſiekneſs, in drinking abundantly, of mild 
diluent liquors, and alſo allows them to be 
Injected by the anus, till the redundant and 
' Acrimonions bile is intirely waſhed from the 
alimentary canal, the feveriſh ſymptoms are 
more apt to ceaſe along with the vomiting 


and the purging, the whole diſorder terminat- 


_ in a profuſe and univerſal perſpiration. 
- Chillineſs, headach, and every indication 


of a beginning fever, had accompanied the 
_ womiting and purging in the laſt caſe as in 
the firſt, and there was the ſame [reaſon to 
dread the continuation of it in both in- 


ſtances. Since, therefore, it ſeldomer con- 
110551 | tinues 


fps © oat er > 
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tinues when thoſe [evacuations are freely 
promoted than when they are not, it-ſeems 
highly probable. that promoting them by 
_ plentiful dilution, is not only the propereſt 
treatment of a cholera, but alſo a likely 
means of carrying off a fever which m_ 
with the ſymptoms of a cholera,” 
And although this method does not PR | 
ceed in removing every fever that begins 
with thoſe ſymptoms, there is the greateſt 
reaſon 1 to believe that it is always of ſervice, 
and alleviates or prevents many troubleſome 
; e in the courſe. of the fever.” 5 


The 5 eee which ena en 
eines, given at the beginning of this fever, 
often produce, render this ſtill more pro- 
bable; the vomiting, purging, and perſpira- 
tion which they excite (for it is when they 
excite all the three that they are moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful), often having the ſame efficacy in 
"own this fever whe 2 it begins without 

; thoſe 
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ern. 


thoſe: ſymptoms, that promoting them by 
continued dilution has when the fever iers, 
1 in with . 


When the 3 of a ſuperabundance 
of bile appear from the commencement of, 
| this fever, there is a great probability that 
| the patient will be peculiarly ſubje& to 
ſiekneſs, oppreſſion, drought, bilious ſtools, 
with ſwelling and tenſion of the a | 

OO the courſe of it. 7295 


Thoſe oak and diſagrecable ſymptoms 
Comics take place, notwithſtanding all the 
care that ean be taken to promote the eva- 
cuation of bile from the beginning, but are 
apt to be more ſevere, to be attended with 
gripes, with heat, and ſometimes even with 
excoriation about the tundament, when this 
is neglected. # 


ſemetimes they are thrown up by vomitis 
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in the courſe of this fever, and ſometimes 


eſcape by the mouth without vomiting, and 
in ſuch caſes the griping and ſickneſs are 
remarkably obſtinate and ſevere. 

- Lanciſius firſt gave an opinion, which 
has been ſince adopted by Sir John Pringle 
and Dr. Donald Monro, in their books 
upon the diſeaſes of the army, that as theſe 


animals ſometimes lie long in the bowels 


without creating much uneaſineſs to perſons 
otherwiſe well, he ſuppoſes that in all who 
have this ſymptom, the worms are lodged 
before the fever begins; and then being 
annoyed by the increaſe of heat, and the 


corruption of the humours in the prime 


viz (conſequent on the fever), they begin 
to move about and ſtruggle to get out, and 
ſo occaſion the e diſagreeable rden hoes ; 


mentioned. E e . 


0 Norwithſtanding the reſpectable authority 
by which this opinion is ſupported, I can- 


3; | not 
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not help thinking it more probable that 
theſe animals are produced by the effects of 
the fever, than that they exiſt previouſſy; 
and that being ſeduced and perverted from 
their ori ginal fate of innocence by the cor- 
ruption of the diſeaſe, they then, for the firſt 
time, become miſchievous , wanderers all 
over the alimentary canal: Which opinion 
is greatly confirmed by this circumſtance, 
that worms are very ſeldom found in the 
| bowels of grown-up perſons who die of 
other diſeaſes. 


The urine is generally high- coloured and 
tranſparent, and rendered in ſmall quantity 
at the beginning of this fever; in the pro- 
greſs of the diſeaſe it aſſumes a citron co- 
lour, or becomes turbid; if the diſeaſe takes 
2 favourable turn, it is made in conſider, 
ably greater quantity, and ſometimes (not 
always) depoſits. a . brick. coloured 

ſediment. th - 
The 
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„The duration of this fever, like that of 
all fevers, is uncertain; as I am convinced 
that it is ſometimes checked and ſometimes 
intirely removed by aſſiſting ſpontaneous or 
exciting artificial evacuations on its firſt ap- 
pearance; I am alſo convinced that its 
courſe may be ſhortened by other means 
which may be uſed during its progreſs: I 
| therefore cannot be ſurpriſed at that un- 
certainty. | 


As for the ancient and venerable doctrine 
2 critical days, without calling in queſtion 

the veracity or judgment of thoſe great 
men, who in other climates, when the 
mode of living was more ſimple, and at a 
period when the practice of medicine was 
more paſſive than it is at preſent, firſt point- 
ed them out; I have only to ſay, that what 
obſervations I have been able myſelf to 
make, have not n me to _ upon 
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I therefore look up with admiration at 


the ſuperior penetration of thoſe who in- 


form us, that they can perceive them take 
place with wonderful regularity even in this 
uncertain climate, and in theſe days of 


luxury and exceſs, and notwithitanding the 


various methods of treating fevers now in 
uſe. For even admitting that Nature of 


herſelf had a deſire of terminating a fever 


on one day rather than another, and that 
a few ſaline draughts, caſtor boluſes, or a 
little cordial confection, could not much diſ- 
turb- the natural courf® of things, yet it 
ſeems reaſonable to expect that ſuch power. 
ful medicines as antimony and Peruvian 


bark would make a great alteration in the 
Progreſs and periods of the fever, and put 
it out of the reach of every eye but that of 


faith, to diſcern the critical movements in 
queſtion. To ſuppoſe that theſe medicines 
will abridge the fever, without diſconcert- 
ing the critical periods, is to ſuppoſe a great 
deal. 1 67 
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336 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 

I it is difficult to point out a regular plan 
of treatment in diſeaſes whoſe appearance 
is more uniform, it muſt be ſtil more 
difficult in fuch a diſtemper as this, whoſe 
remiſſions announce it of a middle nature 
between the continued and remittent fever, 
while another combination of ſymptoms 
Tacline us to think it alſo of an intermediate 
kind between the inflammatory and the 
nervous; and whoſe Proteus diſpoſition, after 
diſplaying the ſtrongeſt likeneſs to the for- 
mer, is apt ſuddenly to aſſume the moſt ma- 
lignant features of the latter. As bleeding 
is ſo beneficial in the one and ſo hurtful in 
the other, one of the firſt and moſt important 
points to be decided in our treatment of this 
mixed fever, is, in what degree that evacua- 
tion is proper, 2 in what caſes it is _ 
at all. 


We find a very 7 great difference of opi- 
nion among medical writers on this im- 
portant head; and there are ſome who firſt 


MEDICAL SKETCHES. 2% 
inſiſt at great length upon the neceſſity of 
repeated bleedings at the beginning, when 
the pulſe is ſtrong and frequent, warn us, 
in pathetic terms, of the danger of delay; 
becauſe the opportunity of doing good by 
that evaeuation, if neglected, will never re- 
turn; and in a ſubſequent paragraph the 
prudent author informs us, that however 
ftrong the phlogiſtie diatheſis appears to 
be at the commencement of fevers, yet, 
in many inſtances, it does not form the 
eſſential part of the diſeaſe, and will not 
continue through the courſe of it. We are 
reminded, that to diminiſh the quantity 
* of blood is an eaſy affair, but to reſtore 
* that ſource of ſtrength is tedious 'and 

difficult, and intreated to be upon our 
guard, for perhaps nervous debility and 
s putreſcency are lurking behind the in- 
flammatory ſymptoms, ready to ſtart 
« forth and raviſh the patient out of our 
hands as ſoon as he has loſt a little 

20 ä | 
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Such admonitions are no doubt well 
meant, and deſerve our gratitude, as much 
as the commander in chief did that of the 
officer whom he detached upon a hazardous 
expedition, with preſſing orders to haſten 
his march and attack the enemy as ſoon as 
poſſible, taking care at the ſame time not 
to precipitate things in the leaſt, but to 20a 
patiently for a proper opportunity; as the 
enemy, on their part, were extremely well 
diſpoſed ta deſtroy him and his whole party 
if they could. Admonitions to avoid the 
dangers by which we ſeem equally preſſed, 
of bleeding or letting it alone, are of little 
ſervice unleſs they are accompanied with 
ſuch particular directions as may aſſiſt our 
judgment in determining on the one mpagure 
or the other. 

The ſtate of the Wb * ſeafon of 
the year will aſſiſt a little in deciding this 
point, becauſe the nature of the fever will 
more probably incline to what is called the 
putrid kind in autumn after a very hot ſum 
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mer, than during the froſts of winter or the 
piercing winds of the ſpring. Bleeding 
therefore will more probably be requiſite in 
the one ſeaſon than in the other, and may 
be ventured in greater quantity, although 
the ſymptoms ſhould be nearly the ſame. 

When the patient 1s coſtive there is more 


reaſon to believe the fever to be of an in- 
flammatory nature than when his body is 


looſe. | 

When diſeaſes of a nervous malignant 
tendency prevail, or has lately viſited a 
perſon in a fever of that ſpecies, or when the 
patient is lodged in an hoſpital, we ought 
to be more cautious of bleeding at all, and 
more moderate in the quantity to be taken, 
than if no ſuch diſtempers were epidemic, 
or than if the patient had not had any in- 
tercourſe with a perſon from whom he 
could receive the contagion, or than if he 
breathed an atmoſphere more free from 
human effluvia than is to be found in 


hoſpitals. 
ö V6 32 The 
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The ſame caution 9 moderation is more 
requiſite with patients whoſe natural con- 
ſtitution is weakly, than with thoſe who are 
robuſt and plethoric, 


Due weight being, allowed to all theſe 
circumſtances, we ſhall be enabled to deter- 
mine with {till more accuracy upon the 
propriety of veneſection, by attentively con- 
ſidering the ſymptoms themſelves; and when 
we find thoſe which indicate the operation 
blended with thoſe which forbid it, our 
deciſion will depend upon which Prepan- 
derate. | 

| Should a robuſt man, for example, com- 
plain of a ſenſation of cold, with irregular 
ſhiverings, ſucceeded by great heat, a ftrong 
and rapid pulſe, with pains in the loins and 
head, and is at the ſame time coſtive, it 
will be expedient to let ſome blood pre- 
vious to giving an emetic or uſing any 
medicine, although the diſeaſe occurs in 
autumn, and the patient has a yellowiſh 
| _ tinge 
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tinge in his eyes, a bitter taſte in his mouth, 


and much nauſea. But if the cold fit is 
preceded. by long continued liſtleſſneſs, if 
it amounts only to a feeble ſenſe of cold or 
irregular chillneſs, if attended with an open 
belly, and if the patient ſeems dejected, 

it will be beſt to wave the bleeding, although 
the ſkin ſhould be very hot and the pulſe 
pretty full and ſtrong. 


The two circumſtances which deſerve to 


Have the greateſt weight in deciding this 


queſtion, are the nature of the prevailing 
epidemic, if any prevails, and the conſti- 
tution of the patient; for if the laſt is not 
exceedingly ſtrong and plethoric indeed, 
and the pulſe ſtrong and full in proportion, 
it will be ſafeſt to omit bleeding when ner- 
vous malignant fevers are frequent in the 
. neighbourhood. But if the ſtrength of the 
patient and the ſymptoms of inflammation 
determine us to riſk this evacuation, it ſhould 
be in a much more moderate degree than 
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392 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
we might have thought expedient, bad no 
ſuch epidemics ine at the time. 


After all the accuracy * can be diſ- 
played in pointing out the proper treatment 
in this important article, caſes occur that 
puzzle Phyſicians of the greateſt natural 
ſagacity and moſt improved experience 
and perhaps puzzle thoſe of this deſcription 
only; for there are to whom no extenſion 
of practice can give experience, and to 
whoſe ſelf-ſufficiency, no caſe, however 
complicated with oppoſing ſymptoms, ſeems 


| 3 | 


Aſter bleeding, or as decided that 
the evacuation is not neceſſary, the meaſure 
to be taken in the next place admits of no 


doubt. "The ſtomach and whole length of 


the alimentary canal ſhould be emptied. 
* remains of food, the redundancy of 


bile and other ſecretions, with the wind 


and fæces there accumulated, have doubt- 


leſs conſiderable _—_ in aggravating every 
ſymptom - 
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fymptom at the beginning of the fever, and 


we ſometimes have the ſatisfaction of find- 


ing the fever entirely removed in conſe- 
quence of the means taken to cleanſe the 
Hirſt paſſages. I Ars | 

If there is a conſiderable degree of cd 
it will be "to ho purpoſe to begin with a 
purgative; becauſe in this ſituation the 
patient would in all probability throw it up. 
It will be beſt therefore to begin by order» 
ing a laxative clyſter; and after the opera- 


tion of that medicine is any to give an 


emetic. 
The firſt will wth ts 8 fæces 


from the rectum, and render the operation 


of the ſecond more effectual. It will be 
beſt not to give the emetic at the time of 
the acceſſion; but rather wait till that ſeems 


- 


to abate. 


Two or three grains of tartar emetic diſ- 
ſolved in a little water will generally prove 
a ſufficient doſe, and in' this fever is more 
1 efficacious 
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efficacious than ipecacoanha, which in the 
dyſentery is preferable to tartar emetic. The 
vomiting, when it begins, muſt be promoted 
by drinking very plentifully of warm 
water; and in caſe the firſt doſe ſhould not 
operate within half an hour after it is taken, 
three grains more may be diſſolved in a 
quart of warm water ; and half a pint of 
this ſolution may be drank every quarter of 
an hour till it has had the deſired effect. 
Exhibited in this manner, the antimonial 
generally proves both emetic and purgative, 
effectually cleanſing the whole inteſtinal 
| canal, and often producing ſuch a deter- 
mination to the ſurface as brings on an 
univerſal diaphoreſis, and removes the con- 
ſtriction of the extreme veſſels, all of which 
effects united, ſometimes carry off the fever. 


As there is reaſon to think that much 
acrimonious bile is ſometimes accumulated 


in the gall-bladder and flexure of the duo- 
denum, and much rancid matter retained 
I 5 * 
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in the bowels at the beginning of this fever, 
it follows of courſe that ſuch accumulations 
—— aggravate every ſymptom of the fever; 
and it cannot be doubted that throwing ſuch 
a load out of the body muſt have conſider» 
able effect in cooling and relieving the 
oppreſſed patient; but then it is urged, that 
this redundancy and accumulation of bile 
and other acrimonious matter being the 
effect and not the cauſe of the fever, the 

removal of it, although it do produce an 
abatement of the ſymptoms, cannot poly | 
remove the fever. 


However plauſible this may ſeem, 1 am 
fully convinced from obſervation, that 
vomits, and particularly thoſe of emetic 
tartar, are often of great ſervice, independent 
of their effect of unloading the ſtomach, 
ſometimes even when the ſtomach ſeems 
to have been quite clean, and when nothing 
has been thrown up beſides the emetic — 


: and the water, 
The 
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The ation of vomiting is violent and 
convulſive; the retchings, which continue 
after the ſtomach itſelf is quite empty, are 
ſtill more ſo: They produce a copious and 
univerfal perſpiration; they affect every 
veſſel of the body; the ſtomach has a 
ſtronger ſympathy than any other organ, 
che heart excepted, with the whole body; 
and 1 hade not a doubt that -emetic tartar, 
echibited in the manner above mentioned, 

ſometimes entirely ſhakes off fevers. I 
ſhall not make any farther attempt to ex- 
plain Sow; ſuch an attempt would be as 
ſuperfluous as it might be unſucceſsful ; for 
thoſe who expect nothing from this medi- 
cine but cleanſing the firſt paſſages, and pre- 
venting noxious abſorption, may think the 
-antimonial- neceſſary for thoſe purpoſes at 
eaſt; and if, upon trial, they find that it 
has another ſalutary effect beſides that which 
they expected, the good reſulting to the 
patient will be deemed, it is to be hoped, a 
ſufficient compenſation for the refutation of 


their argument. 
1 
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If at the beginning of the fever the pa- 
tient has a violent vomiting, it will not be 


proper to give either tartar emetic or ipeca- 
coanha, but rather to promote the ſponta- 
neous vomiting by plentiful and repeated 
draughts of warm water, until the ſtomach 
is completely cleanſed, and the vomiting 
ceaſes; for vomiting 1s the cure of vomit- 
ing in all caſes except when it proceeds 
from an inflammation, or ſome other diſeaſe 
of the /ub/ance of the ſtomach. 


When the vomiting is accompanied with 


a purging, as is often the caſe, plentiful 
drinking, without any cathartic medicine, 


will be ſufficient to promote this evacuation 


as well as the other; but if there is no 
natural lodſeneſs, or if the tartar emetic, the 
ipecacoanha, James's powder, or whatever 
may have been given to excite vomiting, 
operates as a vomit only, without emptying 
the bowels alſo, it will be highly expedient 
to give the patient an injection a ſhort time 
"rb 5 aſter 
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after the operation of the emetic, and 4 


cooling purgative the following day, 
But if at the beginning of the fever there 

is neither a vomiting nor a great .degree of 

nauſea, it will be moſt expedient to give, | 


previous to the emetic, and immediately 


after the bleeding (if bleeding is at all ne- 
ceſſary), a medicine that we are certain 


will directly prove cathartic; for it is of 


great importance to cleanſe the whole ali» 


| mentary canal and prevent acrid ibſorptions 


as ſoon as we poſſibly can; and in this caſe 
the tartar emetic may be given the day after 
the operation of this purgative. 

In ſhort, the firſt thing to be done on the 
attack of the fever, i is to bleed, if bleeding 


be thought proper ; after which, in caſe of 
ſickneſs or much nauſea, to give an emetic, 


and if this emetic does not prove alſo pur- 
gative, an injection ſhould be given the 
ſame evening to remove indurated fæces, 


and a cooling purgative next day to cleanſe 


- the 
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the whole canal; but when there is little 


or no nauſea, or other ſymptom of a foul 
ſtomach, the cooling purgative may be given 
previous to the emetic or any antimonial 
medicine. 


| It happens not unfrequently that theſe 
evacuations, without carrying the fever away 


intirely, produce fome abatement, and a 


more evident diſtinct remiſſion than was 
before. The more diftin& the remiſſions 
are, the greater probability is there of putting 
an end to the fever. However violent the 
fymptoms during the exacerbation may be, 
the chance of this is greater when the re- 
miſſion is tolerably evident, even although 
the acceſſion be violent, than when the 
laſt is more mild and the remiſſion leſs ob- 
vious; becauſe in the former caſe the uſe of 
the Peruvian bark is ſafer and more certain. 
But if the opportunity of carrying off the 
fever, which ſuch remiſſions afford, is not 
improved, they often become leſs: diſtinct, 
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and the fever of courſe more dangerous. Six 
drachms of the powder of bark for an adult, 
or as near that quantity as the patient can 


be prevailed on to take, ſhould be given 


during the remiſſion; and as this is generally 
ſhort, the doſes mult be large, and repeated 


frequently, to make ſure of giving that 


quantity during the interval : If this ſuc- 


ceeds, the ſame medicine ſhould be con- 
tinued, in ſmaller quantity, for ſeveral 


days. 


There is no danger i in making this trial 


by the bark when there is little or no in- 
flammatory diatheſis, which there is great | 
| reaſon to believe is the caſe when the 
| febrile ſymptoms abate conſiderably, and 
when the remiſſion becomes more diſtinct 

immediately after the firſt evacuations. - 


It was long an almoſt univerſal opinion, 
and is till the opinion of many, that bark 
5 cannot ſafely be given in any fevers but the 
intermittent, ante: not in them till the in- 

termiſſion 
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termiſſion is perfect. In unformed inter- 
mittents, therefore; re; and the remitting fevers 
now, under arb. the Ae was 


| = — erihe in a nd 
that by the continuity theſe” medicines the 
Leni tons v0dld gradually become Hmplett 
Pte*miſ iff ons, and then the bark mi iglit be 
given with fafery. of ar na 0 < Buim 
* "this expedtation 1 was, fo often d i 
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appointed, and the remilhons,. inffeac 
becoming longer and more log * — 
this ſuſpenſion c of che bark, wers { ſo ) apt to 2 : 
-APPEAF, altogether, and the feyer, to adyanee 
With a les interrupted, pace and, more vio- 
leut ſymptoms, t! that ſome, practitionerz, on 
yhoſe minds long-eltabliked opinions had 
leſs | influence than ordinary, ventured tt to 


give the bark without waiting for ſuch a 
perfect intermiſſion as the common practice 
preſeribed; and their boldneſs, in many 


inſtances, was crowned wel ſucceſs. | 
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Mr. Cleghorn, formerly ſurgeon to a re- 
giment at Minorca, and after wars lecturer 
in anatomy in the univerſity of Dublin, by 
his obſervations on the epidemical diſeaſes 
of that iſſand, contributed greatly to the 
removal of this prejudice. I hat- gentleman 
diſplays i in his book * * great learning, a.moſt 
acute . judgment, and much liberality . of 
mind.; he candidly acknowledges the agg 
| of. his early practice; and to prevent e others 
| from falling into the ſame, ſeems to have | 
been his chief inducement for publiſhing ; 
and tdete i. 18 good reaſon to believe that his 
publication has ſaved many lives. His ob- 
Ter bätions ! have been confirmed by "thoſe of 


ſeveral judicious pradttioners) who bare ap- 


r r x} Go; | 


peared ſince. But he whole" penetrati ion 
= CORSA an Kurtful prejudicei is entitled 
* the Hirſt 1 170 HEA SonoUfiunt aol | 
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The experience of candid and Judieous 
praQitioners alone ought to have weight | in 
determining the propriety or impropriety 
of this method, which can neither be 
ſtrengthened nor weakened by any inquiry 
into the wander, in which the bark acts, 
| whether It 18: by a tonic power, acting on 
the nerves of the. ftomach, and communis 
cated by. them to. the Whole . body, or 
whether it produces its effects i in a. flower 
manner by its operation on the; fluids: 
Such, inquiries are far more curious than 
uſeful ; but were they more uſeful than | 
curious, the inveſtigation would. be. equally 
fruitleſs; and thoſe who heſitate to giye the 

bark till it is clearly made gut in what 
manner it performs its effects, will, in all 
human probability, continue 3 to 
the end of bein lived >: or 270g oils 


* is not unuſual for thoſe who ſeem to 
ave the higheſt opinion of the virtues of 


| Peruvian bark to give itin con) junction wit 
Hs D d . fue 
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male et "chamomile flowers, and other | 


IF. #6 4 


bitters, ON a view to render it fill more 


Pit or ny 
CE EE. It: 


'S 


efficacions. 
But univerſal expbitence has e Rablithea 


the Peruftan bark A as the moſt powerful 
febrifage 85 of all the cfaſs of bitters, or in- 
deed 5 any other claſs of medicines ; ; yet 
1 met times it falls, merely becauſe the pa- 
| Hent's fSmach cannot bear the due quantity 
for producing the deſired effect; —if we 
| Interthingle any other bitter we muſt ne- 
ceffirily” "withdraw a proportional | quan- 
ty of bark, that is to fay, we muſt fub- 
ſtitute a certain quantity of a weaker re- 
| medy in the place of a fironger,-which to a 
man of plain unrefined underſtanding, 
would:not appear the moſt probable method 
of overcoming a difeaſe—experience having 
alſo proved that the bark fits as eaſy upon 
; the ſtomach as any bitter, the giving any 
other bitter, over and above, will hardly 
de ſuppoſed the belt way of enabling the 


tomach to retain A greater quantity of 
| bark, 
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bark. Sydenham, ſays, Neque enim re- 
. © mediorum pompæ libuit indulgere; cum 


« - ane, qui aliquid cortici adjiciunt, præter 


6 vehiculum, eidem 1 in ventriculum tranſ- 
mittendo neceſſarium, aut ex ignorantia 


Pi ccant, ut mihi nt, aut dolo malo. 


too often, while they render a preſeription 
more pompous, make it leſs efficacious. 


j Ott b b bale that the danger of 


giving the bark in this fever, has been 


greatly magnified; the notion, in particular, 
that it checks the ſecretions, and ſuppreſſes 


| beneficial diſcharges, has probably ariſen 
from fallacious reaſoning 2 priori, for the 
Ddz experience 


"This obſervation i is certainly too > ſevere; | 
yet however proper combinations may be 
on other occaſions, they ſeem improper on. 
this, where the. view is ſolely to give as. 
much bark during a remiſſion of the fever, 
as will afford the greateſt probability of pre- 
venting its return. Indeed combinations, 
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experience of the moſt accurate obſervers 
teaches us, that although this medicine has 
a powerful effect in ſtopping thoſe partial 
colliquative ſweats, which are at once the 
effect and the cauſe of weakneſs, yet it 
often promotes warm, univerſal, and criti- 
cal perſpiration. The ſame experience 
ſhews, that the opinion of its having a ten- 
dency to form obſtructions in the liver and 
other abdominal viſcera, and lay a founda- 
tion for future dropſies, 1s equally ill- 
founded; and that various other bad ef- 
fects, che real offspring of diſeaſe, but 
which the bark, had it been given in time, 
would have prevented, have been unjuſtly 
imputed to the medicine, merely becauſe it 
had not the ſame effect when it was given 
too late. 5 


4 adepiriter the bark indeed, wile: 
there are ſtrong ſymptoms of an inflamma- 
' tory diſpoſition, and little or no remiſſion,” 
is dangerous; and to throw it into the 

| ſtomach 
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ſtomach and bowels, while they are replete 


ineffectual; it is therefore ſometimes ne- 


ceſſary to abate the violence of the firſt by 
bleeding, and obviate the ſecond by cleans ; 


ſing the alimentary canal, that this powerful 
medicine may not do harm, by augmenting 


the already too forcible action of the heart 


and arteries in the one caſe; and that its 


virtues may not be drowned by an accu- 


mulated flood of coluvies in the other *, 


But if, notwithſtanding thoſe evacuations, 
the fever continues with augmenting force 
and ſhortening remiſſions, ſo that the bark 
cannot with propriety be given, or having 
been given, * no abatement of the 


* In hot cümates it 3s not 10 fequifite; nor indeed ſo 


ſafe, to try the uſual means of bringing this diſeaſe to more 


diſtin&t remiſſions, or at leaſt we dare not riſk the trial ſo 
long as in colder countries; becauſe in the former every 
hour of delay threatens, that fatal debility which renders 
all medicine uſeleſs. And the very circumſtance which 
may. prompt us to uſe the bark more readily, muſt make us 
uſe bleeding more reluctantly; for exceſſive heat ee 
the debilitating tendency of the fever. 

a D d 4 diſeaſe: 


wWitlr bilious or acrimonious fluids would be 
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4 MEDICAL SKETCHES. 
diſeaſe; If, on. the contrary, after its uſe the 
tongue becomes parched, and the ſkin drier 
and more hot, the bark muſt be diſcon- 
tinued; and the beſt we can do is to return 
to the antimonials, but in ſuch ſmall doſes, 
as without exciting vomiting will give a 
determination of fluids to the ſkin, promote 
perſpiration, and keep the body open. 


Small doſes of James's powder I have 
generally found to act in this way with as 
much certainty and mildneſs as any form 
in which antimony can be exhibited, giving 5 
at the ſame time repeated doſes of Riveriuss 
anti- emetic mixture. This medicine, when 
talen in the moment of efferveſcence, is pecu- N 
liarly grateful and refreſhing to the parched 
mouth and ſqueamiſh ſtomach of the pa- 
tient, and for theſe and other reaſons is 
probably then moſt beneficial. Some' prac- 
titioners have occaſionally given a ſolution 
of che alkaline ſalt, and immediately above 
it the proper quantity of lemon jujce,. that 
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the efferveſcence might take place entirely 
in the ſtomach; but the alkaline ſolution is 
ſo v very nauſeous that few patients can ſwal- 
low it: To obviate this, others have thought 
of giving the falt in a bolus, —but who can 
ſay, that immediately on the alkaline ſalt en- 
tering the ſtomach, it may not meet with 
| ſomething there which may inſtantly change 
its nature, and prevent it from efferveſcing 
with the lemon juice? 


"This antimonial alteratives, the ſaline : 
mixtures, in the uſual way, or neutral me- 
dicines i in any other form, are therefore to 
be preferred, and will be rendered more ef- 
fectual by keeping the patient s bed-cham- 
ber moderately cool, having it always well 
ventilated and refreſhed with vinegar; and 
by encouraging the patient to drink abun- | 
dantly of cooling ſubacid drinks, as lemon 
ade, imperial *, toaſt and water, acidulated 


The cooling aperient qualities and acid taſte of 
cream of tartar, of which this liquor is compoſed, render 
it a very proper and * addition to Many of the-pa— 
vent” s drinks. | 

I | | with 
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with ſpirit of vitriol, or whatever other 

drink of the fame nature is moſt agreeable - 
—— his taſte will Pr. — 


In the laſt century, and that immediately 
preceding it, the minds of mankind ſeem to 
have been obſcured with ideas equally 
gloomy in religion and in medicine; every 
thing pleaſing was thought ſinful; and by 
many enthuſiaſts, what gives the higheſt 
pleafure was conſidered as the greateſt ſin. 
The phyſicians ſeem to have adopted the | 
prevailing ſentiment of the times, and to 
have applicd it to the practice of phyſic; 
they condemned every thing that was agree- 
5 able to a ſick perſon s taſte or feelings, and 
| declared it noxious to his conflitution, and 
the more noxious in proportion as it was 
x agreeable. In many inftances they treated 
their patients, as if they had been perſuaded 
chat the moſt effectual way to reſtore health, 
was to preſcribe what was moſt gan 


— t | 

tives | 0 
Bi 1 

| | 
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to his taſte. If he complained of heat, ad- 
ditional bed- clothes were heaped upon him 
to force a ſweat; if half ſtifled, he begged” 
for a little freſh air, the bed curtains were 
drawn eloſer, becauſe cold ought to be moſt 
guarded againſt when the body is hotteſt; 
and if he complained of thirſt, and-entreat-" 
ed for a draught of cool water, he was pre- 
ſented with a draught from the apothecary's 8 

ſhop, well e es with 9 


2 ' How many fevers would have terminated 
| favourably, had the pleadings of Nature 
been liſtened to, and the wiſhes of the pa- 
tients gratiſied, which, by this horrid treat- 
ment, have degenerated into petechial ma- 
lignity! How many victims, ſince the 
period above alluded to, have been facri- 
| ficed to the pride and obſtinacy of miſtaken 
ſcience, dazzled by the meteors of theory, 
and deſpiſing the humble path of expe- 
rience pointed out by the earlieſt phyſigians, 


: | The 
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The, prejudices. in favour: of ſudorifics, 
and the hot regimen in fevers, is now how- 
ever pretty much removed; irreſiſtible, ex- 
periment obliges the haughtieſt doctor to 
acknowledge, that the beſt way ef cooling 
a. human body heated by fever, is that 
which cools every other hot body, and 
would naturally occur to the moſt untutored 
mind, which proud ſcience. never taught to 
firay, namely, the admiſſion of a cool, at- 
* TER 


It ſeems equally obvious, that the 820 
effectual way of allaying intenſe thirſt, is 
abundant drinking of quenching liquids; 
and that the proper aliment for a feveriſh 
| and capricious ſtomach, 1s not that which it 
 loaths, as it does every kind and every pre- 
paration of animal food, but that which it 
| longs for, which i is thy. caſe with almoſt all 
S:; Although it is highly proper that the chamber ſhould 
be well ventilated and cool, it need hardly be added, that 


the paltent's body muſt not be expoſed to cold too ſudden- 
; nor ought he to lie or fit in a draught of air. 


_ forts 


/ 


LY 
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forts of mild, > Juicy, ripe Fruit; "theſe ſpread 
a refreſhing moiſture ' over the parched 
tongue and throat of the languid patient, 
moderate the ardour of his thirſt, dilute 
and cool the heat of his Juices, promote 
urine, and tend to keep the bel open. f Wy: | 


1 
5 133 


The laſt i is a point of great importance to 
this fever, where we often find a tendency 
to new accumulations in the inteſtines, AS 


: ſoon as the old are removed, or of bilious 


redundancy in the gall, bladder and its 
ducts; the firſt may be ſuſpected from the 


patient 8 becoming coſtive, and ſeeming 


more oppreſſed and reſtleſs ; = the ſecond, by 


2 fullneſs and uneaſy ſenſation 1 in the region 


of the liver. When theſe happen, therefore, 
and the ſubacid drinks, ripe fruits, and al- 


_ terative doſes of tartar. emetic, aſſiſted by 


emollient clyſters, ate not ſufficient. to pre- 
vent them, it is abſolutely neceſſary to re- 


peat the purgatives ; which may conſiſt of 


combinations of ſena with ſoluble tartar, 


„ 


. 1 1 Fon cream 
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cream of tartar, manna, or temarinds, of 
| fome of the latter without the ſena, of 
rhubarb, with fal polychreſt, or a ſimple 
: ſolution of fal Glauberi, Rupellenſis, c or of the 
fal catharticus amarus in water. ; The laſt I 
have always found a certain, caly, effectual 

and expeditious purgative. 


With reſpect to tlie Safi cathartic 
That ſhould be uſed, this will in ſome mea- 
ſure depend on the conſtitution, taſte, or 
even prejudices of the patient, and other 
circumſtances: 25 Wherever there is a con- 
ſiderable choice of medicines of the fame 
mature, and nearly of the, fame. powers, 
i practitioners always have been, and always 
wall - be, of different opinions: Accidental 
events, in the courſe of bis own particular 
experience, may lead a pbyſician to prefer 
one medicine to all of the fame claſs, though 
all perhaps are equal i in virtue to his fa- 
vourite; he will be ſtill more apt to con- 
ceive an affeQion for a combination of two 

or 
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or three of the ſame. claſs together, if he 
imagines. that, he himſelf is the original 
combiner, he will of courſe. order and re- 
commend this egrahieation on every occa- 
ſion where a a purgative is needed, and as 
he ſeldom or never orders any other, he 
may ſafely ſwear that he finds none of 
equal efficacy. One Pbyſician giving 2 
great preference to a combination of his 
own invention, is ſeldom found to be 
a prevailing reaſon with his brethren for 
adopting it“. It is fortunate, however, 
that all judicious practitioners agree in re- 
commending only ſuch mild cathartics as 
thoſe above mentioned, which perform 
their office eaſily, and without Sriping or 
otherwiſe agitating the patient. 

7 6 * Thoſe, therefore, who defire that i it mould come into 
general uſe, and appear in the preſcriptions of others, had 
deſt not add the emphatic word neſter to the name of the 


medicine in their own, as that ſeems (though certainly the 


reaſon .is not a good W to Incline their faſtidious _ 
* to reje i it. . 


After 
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After a general idea of a difeafe is given, 
and the nature of the treatment it requires 
pointed out, particular forms of preſcrip- 
tion, and the proportions' of the combined 
5 ingredients, muſt be left. to the Judgment of 
the attending phyſician, "who alone can 
adapt it to the conſtirution | and circum- 
Nances of the patient. | 8 


92 | Medical: form of preſcription are tem- 
porary and tranſient, they vary with other 
faſhions*: 3 Preſcriptions complicated with : a 


1431 


as "I may, "I extravagant. to fay Pt is a faſhion even 
in diſeaſes; yet T am much miſtaken if the leaders of 
faſhion in London, as wel as in Paris, do not ſometimes 
give a tos to particular complaints which ſoon renders 
them epidemic, When the fair Queen of France, or the 
Ducheſs of catch a cold, and are told by their 
phyſicians, chat the Jiflemper i is bilious 'or nervous, or any 
other medical name, which makes a plain matter myſte- 
rious; they repeat the terms, are univerſally ympathiſed 
with, and Siliaus and ner vou: e Wome. as univer- 
fal as /aſpes and Feathers, 

In the reign. of Lewis XIV. laden be the King's nr 
was announced, fiftulas, we are told, became . the 
mode among the courtiers at Verſailles. | 


T9772 ES | multiplicity 
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multiplicity of materials were greatly the 
faſhion formerly; a veneration for atitis 
quity {till preſerves in our pharmacopteias 
ſome of a moſt extravagant exuberance; 

the vaſt hoſt of whoſe oppoling ingredients, 
like the earth-borh ſoldiers of Cadmus, mu- 
tually deſtroy each other. In general how- 
ever, complicated preſcriptions are now diſ- 
approved of, and far ſimpler, more certain, 
and it is to be hoped more efficacious forms 
of ER ate the i gitaſent mode. 


3 repetition of the mildeſt puryatives 
has been objected to, from an appre- 
henſion of their; diminiſhing the patient's 


8 ſtrength; but it mult be remembered, 


that nothing is more exhauſting than the 
heat and reſtleſſneſs occaſioned by acri- 
monious abſorption, When an accumu- 
lation of | bile and other matter in the 
bowels therefore is indicated, by a fwelling 
and tenſion of the belly, and by other 
hmpiome, the ; which removes 
Ee "7; 5: 


þ ; 
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theſe impurities from the firſt paſſages, 
proves in effect a ſtrengthener and not a. 
weakener. Beſides, this accumulation of 
impurities is apt to burſt forth in a violent 
diarrhæa, which might not be eaſily check- 
ed, even when the patient's ſtrength ſeemed 
ſinking under it, but which may be pre- 
vented by a well- timed purgative. 
The calm ſleep which the patient ſome- 
times enjoys immediately after the operation 
of a laxative, is a proof that the preceding | 
reſtleſſneſs was owing to this accumnlation. 
When the tenſion is great, and the belly 
fore to the touch, emollient fomentations 
give eaſe, and emollient clyſters are ſervice- 
able, both as internal fomentations, and * 
. the ä hs "rw laxative.” 1 


| Aller a proper purgative Bus u its » fult 
effec, giving fifteen grains of the powder 
of Columbo root, rubbed up with double 
N of tartarum vitriolatum, nitrum 
5 he vitriolatum, 


— 
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vitriolatum, tartarum ſolubile, or ſal diureti- 
cus mixed with ſome of the ſimple diſtilled 
waters, arid given two or three times a day 
in'the form of a draught, has often a good 
effect in preventing coftiveneſs and the 
fwelling of the belly, and in promoting the 
ſecretion of urine; The powder of Colum- 
| bo i is gently laxative and agreeably bitter; 
1 It has a tendency to remove nauſea, and 
can ſometimes be taken without reluctance 
when other medicines of the fame claſs 
create diſguſt; and may either be given 
with ſome of the neutral ſalts above men- 
tioned, or in a faline draught. 8 


If the patient continue reſtleſs after the 
bowels have been thoroughly emptied, a 
gentle anodyne may be ventured upon; 
that combination of opium, ipecacuanha, 
and neutral falt, which is known by the 
name of Dover's powders“ is the ſafeſt I 

know. 


* As there are various receipts for Dover's powders, in 
ſome of which the proportion of opium is very different 


from 
E e 2 
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know. Two orthtee grains. may, be given inf 
a ſaline draught every. two hours till it has 
effect, which often happens after the firſt or 
ſecond doſe. | This medicine generally pro- 
duces perſpiration as well as ſleep; ſome of 
the bad effects of which opium is accuſed, 
when given alone, are prevented when it 1s 
qualified with the emetic and neutral ſalt. 
It ſtill retains however the quality of pro- 
ducing coſtiveneſs; and therefore this me- 
dicine ought: not to be given where there 
are ſymptoms of bilious redundancy, except 
immediately after a purgative; and not 
then, unleſs the patient has been for a con- 
ſiderable time haraſſed with want of ſleep; 
neither muſt it be continued beyond three 
or four ſuch doſes. Towards the end of 
the fever, when the inflammatory ſymp- 


frm what it is in 3 it may 1 proper to mention, "FM | 
1 allude to that which has been admitted into the laſt 
edition of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 
When a liquid form is preferred to the i. liquid 
laudanum, tincture of ipecacuanha, and vitriolated tartar 
(obſerving equivalent proportions), may be added to 4 
ſaline draught, or given in any other vehicle. : | 
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toms have diſappeared, and the patient is 
no longer diſturbed with too great a flow 
of bile into the bowels, this opiate, in caſe 
of reſtleſſneſs, 'may be given with mere 


freedom, 


When by the continued uſe of the anti- 
monial alteratives, ſaline mixtures, and the 
moſt agreeable acidulated drinks, and by 
the exhibition of a mild purgative, as often 


as there is reaſon to ſuſpect a conſtipation of 


impurities in the bowels, the phlogiſtic 
diatheſis gives way, and the force of the 
fever ſeems to abate; if at the ſame time a 
warm dlaphoreſis appears on every part of 
the body; if the mouth moiſtens; if the 
urine is rendered i in greater quantity, and 
lets fall a ſediment; if the pulſe becomes 
' ſoft and ſlow, and the ſkin cool after the 
ſweat ceaſes, the fever is at an end, and the 
bark is not neceſſary, unleſs during the ſtate 
of convaleſcence it is thought proper to ad- 
miniſter it as a ſtrengthener. 

Ee ho But 
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Hut if, without theſe decifive ſymptoms, 
there is only a conſiderable remiſſion, while 


the remaining heat of the ſkin and quick- 
neſs of the pulſe indicate that ſome degree of 
the fever ſtill lurks in the conſtitution, it will 


be prudent to ſeize the opportunity this re- 
miſſion preſents, to give from half an ounce 


to ſix drachms of the bark, the effect of 
which will probably be either to prevent 
another acceſſion of the fever, or prevent 
that proſtration of ſtrength, and thoſe 
dangerous ſymptoms which bomeüites me 
mou in the progreſs of this n 


Fe - 44 


1 undoubtedly requires the moſt ferioug 
” Gin and a juſt weighing of every cir- 
cumſtance on the part of the phyſician, ta 
decide in many eaſes, . whether it will be 


bet to delay giving the bark, and to con- 


tinue the other medicines, in the hope of a 
greater abatement of the fever; or to pro- 
ft immediately by the. remiſſion which 
"nh tlelf, leſt a ſudden and inſuperable 


* 
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weakneſs ſhould . diſable the patient from 


taking it afterwards in due quantity. No 


abſolutely certainrulecan begiven in this or * 


many other ſituations which occur in medi- 


cine; but it may be received as a maxim, 
which in general will be found juſt, that the | 
danger of giving the bark too late in this 


fever, is greater than that of giving it too 


ſoon; and that the danger of bleeding too 


much | 18 Seer than chi of not BT 
at all. 


"4 


* was obſerved above, that we e might be 


ned in ſome meaſure by the nature 


of the reigning epidemic, with reſpect to 
bleeding at the beginning of this fever. 


The general courſe which the diſeaſe holds 


at any particular ſeaſon, may alſo deter- 


mine us with regard to the period at which 
we ſhould begin to give the bark. For if 
when this fever prevails, we obſerve that 
while the ſymptoms are no way alarming, 
and while we uſe the common means of 
| Ee 4 promoting 
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| promoting more diſtin&t remiſſions, the 
patients are apt to be ſuddenly ſeized with 
exceſſive weakneſs and increaſed confuſion | 
in the head; it will then be proper in future 
caſes, to give the bark earlier, that we may 
obviate the dangerous debility we have rea- 
ſon to dread; for having obſerved this in 
ſeveral caſes, we have cauſe to believe that 
ſuch is the general bent of the fever. Indeed 
it commonly happens that epidemic diſeaſes | 
are treated more ſucceſsfully after having. 
continued for ſome time, than when they 
firſt appear, on this account, becauſe we be- 
come acquainted with the various changes 
of the difeaſes, and by that means are ſome- 
times enabled to prevent the effects of the 
moſt troubleſome een 


fs fwelling and wail of the belly, and 
other ſymptoms of accumulated impurities, 
have taken place before the phyſician has 
been called; and if the pulſe is weak and 
ſinking, as is generally the caſe When this 

ſwelling 
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ſwelling appears, a ſingle doſe of rhubarh 
and ſal polychreſt, or ſome other mild pur- 


gative, given in two or three ſpoonfuls of 


ſimple cinnamon water, is the only pre- 
paration that can be waited for; imme- 
diately after the operation of which, the 
bark ſhould be given, 


Indeed at any 1 0 of the fever, if the 
| patient unexpectedly becomes giddy, feeble, 
and languid, the bark muſt directly be had 


recourſe to, as the moſt powerful means yet 


known to obviate the melancholy train of 


ſymptoms, of which a ſudden deprivation 
of ſtrength is often the foreboder; but when, 
in ſpite of all our efforts, thoſe take place, 
the fever is no longer of the mixed kind, 
but has degenerated into a true nervous, 

putrid, or malignant fever, the diſeaſe of 
| which we now mean to treat. 
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2% 4+: 


NERVOUS FEVER, 


HE 83 already deſcribed, and TR 

deed every diſeaſe attended with any 
conſiderable degree of feveriſhneſs, affect, , 
in ſome meaſure, the neryous ſyſtem; be- | 
cauſe a fever occaſions a general diſturbance 
of the whole animal cconomy, of which 
the nervous ſyſtem i is a part. But in this 
particular fever the nervous ſyſtem i is more 
immediately and more violently affected 
than | in others, | 7 
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| When a fever is once produced, from 
whatever cauſe it has originated, by con- 
tinuing long to operate on tlie body, it at 
length occaſions all the ſymptoms which 
appear in the nervous or 6 fever. 


A fü | 
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A ſkilful phyſician therefore, called to viſit 


a patient when in the laſt ſtage of a tedious 
common fever, could not, with certainty, 


know whether it had begun with the ufual 
frmptoms which attend the. firſt ſtage of 
the inflammatory or the remitting fevers, 


or if it had appeared to be of the nervous 


kind 'from the beginning. N Indeed, ſuch 
knowledge would be of little importance to 


himſelf or the patient, becauſe his buſineſs 


is to treat the diſeaſe, not according to the 
fymptoms that have been, but according to 
n which actually . 


This fever, like all * has been 4 
ſcribed by different authors under various 
names; The nervous fever, the jail fever, 
the hoſpital fever, the ſhip fever, the pe- 
techial fever, the putrid | fever, and the 
malignant fever. | 1 


The firſt appellation it it receives from its 


attacking the ſenſorium and nerves more 
| immediately 
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immediately and more violently than other 


fevers generally do: The ſecond, third, and 


fourth, from its being apt to ariſe in jails, 
hoſpitals, and ſhips, where numbers of men 


are often obliged. to be crowded together, 
and where ſufficient care 1s, not always 


taken to have them well ventilated and 
cleanſed; the fifth from certain ſpots which 


ſometimes appear on the ſkin. of patients 


labouring under this diſeaſe; the ſixth 


from a putrid ſtate or tendency, ſuppoſed ta 


take place in the blood and juices; and the 
| laſt from the dangerous nature and malig- 


nity of the e 


: of all. thoſe epithets, that of putrid, | 
which i is by much the moſt univerſal, ſeems, 
in the eyes of ſome, the moſt improper, as 

it implies that the ſame change takes place 


In the blood during this fever, that happens 


to animal ſubſtances after death, when they 


| are in A a ſtate of putrefaction. 


Some 
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Some phyſiologiſts have imagined that 
this putreſcency is the cauſe, others that it 
is the effect of the fever now in queſtion.” 
But either as tlie cauſe” or effect, the 
eſtabliſhed opinion was, that the blood 
acquires a ſtate of putreſcency, or becomes 
* putrid during this fever. 


Medical opinions, which are dee Frestes 
by time, and ſanctified by authority, are 
received at laſt as unqueſtionable truths; 
which it would be folly to doubt, and] pte-· 
ſumption to inveſtigate the bulk of manz 
kind are too timid for the one, and too 
lazy for the other. MY Tens 

But there are ſome Who are 1⁰ much 
ſtruck with the number of abſurdities which 
have been handed down to us through ages, 
that their minds ſeem little diſpoſed to 
adopt any opinion merely on account of i its 
antiquity. ; | 

Such men endeavour to bring all opinions 


to the teſt of experiment and ſtrict obſer-, 
vation; 


«9 
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vation; and if they are found not to ſtand 
thoſe teſts, reje& them from their creed 
without further , ceremony; although they 
ſhould be ſanctifſied by all the medical 
| 1 written * the —_ of 
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tenacious of . opinions, when once py 
in.. proportion as they are extraordinary, 
diſagreeable, and incredible; and quote the 
preyalency, ef this notion of the blood be- 
coming putrid in certain ease n 
illustration of, this ba: 
That our bodies, ſay they, return to 


4 cor ruption. af after death, i is no yery. pleaſant | 


398 531 2458 


& recolle@ionz but that our blood corrupts 
| 7 While it circulates i in our veins, is Rill more 
« mortifying 3. 3: but . forrnately it is a8 
* „ improbable : as it is unpleaſant, _ 

t might naturally have been imagined,” 
continue they, that nothing of leſs force 
= « than. the evidence of the ſenſes, | the 
actually ys the plaineſt and moſt un- 


* : 1 . " 
% equiyocal 
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« equivocal marks. of putrefaction in the 
blood, and ſuch appearances in the urine 
and other humours as plainly indicated 
« their derivation from a corrupted ſource, 
25 could have conſtrained mankind into an 
4 opinion to which they muſt naturally 
ok have ſuch an averſion. Foun: e 
Io all this, the ſupporters & of the dodiring 
of putrefaction anſwer, ag That 11 is to thy 
„ plaineſt and moſt r marke, 2 


„ „ 


« ſtate of the blood and j juices in this deal 
4 js evinced by 1 
* A loathing of animal food, vomiting, 
1 thirſt, and a deſire of acids. 
By the cada verous ſmell of the body, 
nr and fœtor of the urine and perſpiration. | 
:« By the blood which is taken from the 
© veins not coagulating Gala" 9 1; 
Buy certain ſpots or marks called pete- 
* chiæ or vibices, owing, as they aſſert, to 
1. nn of blood below the cuticle. 
gy * Wo. [8 And 
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The 1 urge in IF to thoſe | In. 
Rances, - That all ſupporters c of 'A ſyſtem, 


4 wk one long eſtabliſhed, in the be- 
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& fief of which they have been bred from 


* their, youth, and which ſome of them 


& * hare, taught, from the profeſſorial, chair, 
© are apt to dwell with "complacency on 
28 circumſtance which ſeems to favour 
&« it; and ſometimes they do not ſeruple to 


th bend to the ſame ſide thoſe circumſtances 


7 « which have a natural bias the contrary 


ce 3 5 Fans — 


9 That t to > this 8 ae we OP 


E refer the bold affertions we find in medi- 


144 03 


1 cal books, that the blood, and all the ex- 
1 cretions, diſplay evident marks of * 
« dity and corruption. 
3 That a loathing of animal food, vomit- | 
© ing, thirſt, and deſire of acids; are com 
* mon in other fevers, and in many diſeaſes 

8 a Which 


_ 
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5 Which are not even ſuſpected of being of a 


putrid nature. With reſpect to the cada- 
verous ſmell of the body, and fetor of the 


urine and perſpiration, theſe are exagge- 


rated expreſſions. The natural ſmell of 
diſeaſed bodies is certainly not agreeable; 


but if that circumſtance is to be taken as a 


proof of putrefaction, every diſeaſe almoſt 


to. which men are liable may be called 


putrid ; but in complaints which do not 


labour under ſo bad a name, the ſame 
ſmell is expreſſed by the gentle term of 
ſickly, which in diſeaſes whoſe: names 
impreſs the idea of corruption, are 


ſtigmatized with groſſer epithets. But 


every one who has been accuſtomed to 
the examination of diſeaſed and of dead 
bodies, muſt be ſenſible that the term of 
putrid, which belongs to the one, never 


can be uſed with Fe, to the 
other.” 
They deſire u us to 1 the trouble of con- 


ering what putrefaction really is. 


1 F f « That 
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„That all animal bodies, foon after 
death, begin to putrefy, that is, their 
£& conſtituent parts ſeparate, and new com- 
e pounds. are formed; during which pro- 
E ceſs a peculiarly fetid vapour ariſes, and 
aà large quantity of fixed air is let looſe. 8 
That any part of the ſolid ſubſtance, 
© blood, or humours of an animal, cut off 
or ſeparated, from the. body, exhibit the 
s ſame phenomena. 

They acknowledge, that when any part 
of the body is ſo ſeverely injured, whether 
& by external violence or internal diſcaſe, 
„that there no longer is either ſenſation or 
circulation in that part, it then no longer 
* belongs to the body, but is in the ſtate 
of a part ſeparated, diſtinct, and dead, 
and of courſe is ſuhject to putrefaction, 
& hke any other ſeparated part; but no 
_ © fuch thing ever takes place in a living 
“ part, or in the circulating fluids.” 

They likewiſe acknowledge, that the 
contents of the inteſtines, when long re- 
28117 © T ok lech, 
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0 Sained. and particularly the redundancy 5 
of bile which is ſometimes poured into 


e their cavity during this fever, become 
4 uneommonly fetid and acrimonious, and 


* pften produce ſevere gripes, ſwelling and 
„ tenſion of the belly, and ſharp corroſive 


ſtools of a blackiſſi colour. But although 


— 


* complete putrefaction ſhould take place 
in the inteſtinal contents, this circum- 
* ſtance could not affect the argument; 
5 for they certainly muſt be conſidered as 
„ extraneous oma and no part of the 
« organized body. Fr 6 5 | 
For they add, that in good health the 


+: gaſtric juice, which is probably the moſt 


1. powerful of antiſeptics, prevents any de- 
4 gree of putreſcency in the aliment ; but 
when the powers of the animal economy 
e are greatly debilitated and otherwiſe 
< affected by diſeaſe, it is probable that the 


e gaſtric juice may either become weaker 


in quality, or be ſeparated in ſuch {mall 
© quantity ag not to Sell the putreſcent 
8 Ffa * tendency 


7 


4 
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„ tendency. of the aliment or of the bile 
te when extravaſated. We find that during 
© the continuance of fever there is a total 
want of appetite; the conſtriction which 
& takes place on the extreme veſſels of the 
<- external ſurface of the body, we cannot 
doubt, affects in the ſame manner the 
< veſſels of all the internal ſurfaces; and 
„ among others thoſe of the ſtomach, the 
et effect of which may be a diminiſhed 
t ſecretion of the gaſtric juice; for it is 
« agreeable to the wiſdom of Nature to 
ee ſuppoſe that little of this juice will be 
«ſecreted at a period hen there is little 
<« uſe for it; or perhaps in the ſame man- 
< ner that the ſight or thoughts of food 
« excite the ſecretion of ſaliva, ſo appe- 
* tite may exeite the ſecretion of the 
e gaſtric juice; of courſe, when there is no 
« appetite there will be leſs ſecreted.” | 

©- Theſe controvertiſts farther inſiſt, © that, 


however improper the Practice may be, 


« blood dftent has been taken from patients 
| during 


cc 
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cc 
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< during the courſe of malignant fevers; 


and they aſſert that it has not been found 


in the ſtate which the ſupporters of the 


{2 


blood's putreſcency repreſent ; they de- 
clare that no particular fetor is diſcover- 
able in this blood, that it coagulates ſome- 
times with a greater, ſometimes with a 


ſmaller degree of firmneſs, but always in 
ſome degree; and that its coagulating at 
all is a proof that it is not putrid. 


That the urine, ſo far from being pe- 


That the cold clammy ſweats are no 


culiarly fetid, often ſuffers leſs change 


in this fever than in moſt other diſeaſes. 


proofs of putrefaction. 

« And that accidents which ſometimes 
occur towards the end of this fever, of 
particular parts of the body mortifying, 


© are to be imputed to the weakneſs of the 


44 


general circulation, and to the preſſure, 


which entirely ſtops the circulation in 


theſe parts, when the body remains long 


in the ſame ſituation; for theſe accidents 


3 - happen 


; 
< 
4 
* 
4 
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remains too long in the ſame poſture, and 


4 happen in other caſes, as in dropſies, 
where the body is greatly weakened, and 


in diſeaſes whoſe cauſes are not thought 


to ariſe from any putreſceney of the fluids, 
as well as in thoſe which are. 


“That the petechiz and vibices, which 


demoaſtrations of the diſſolved and putrid 


ſtate of the blood, are by no means to be 
conſidered as ſuch; becauſe the whole 
force - of theſe demonſtrations depends 
upon an aſſumption that thoſe ſpots are 


owing to the blood's being ſo diflolved by 
putrefaction as to paſs through the ex- 
haling arteries, which it will be difficult 


to prove, and to which opinion there are 


* have been thought ſtrong and irreſiſtible 


ſtrong objections ; for if the blood were 


ſo much diſſolved as to paſs through theſe 


capillary veſſels, we might naturally ex- 


pect hemorrhages into all the cavities 
of the body as often as there are petechiæ; 


whereas thoſe en often appear when 
3 « there 


40 


cc 
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there are no hemorrhages ; and when 
they happen in the putrid fever, which is 
very ſeldom the caſe, it is only from the 
noſe and in the cavity of the inteſtines ; 
and beſides, if the blood was reduced to 


ſuch a ſtate of tenuity as to paſs out of 


the extremities of the exhaling arteries, 
and diffuſe itſelf under the cuticle, one 


ſhould think it would firſt fill all the 
lymphatic arteries, and not appear like a 
few flea-bites, but give a purple tint to 
the whites of the eyes and the whole 


ſurface of the body.” 


And they conclude their argument by 


obſerving, that if the fluids were really 
„ corrupted in the courſe of this fever, the 
* bodies of all who die of it would ſhew 
ſtronger and more rapid ſigns of corrup- 
tion than other dead bodies. They 


cc 
cc 


* 


ce 


roundly aſſert, however, that the con- 


trary of this is the fact; and, for the 


truth of their aſſertion, they appeal to 


thoſe who have the moſt frequent oppor- 


Ff 4 


„ tunities 
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© tunities of obſerving and examining dead | 
. x 5 | 

8. T0: the 1 umpires they age for 
« the truth of this other aſſertion, that the 
t bodies of thoſe who die of what are called 
< putrid fevers are longer before they un- 
« dergo real putrefaction than of thoſe who 
die of other diſeaſes, or who die in perfect 
* health by violence.“ 


Whatever change therefore the fluids 
undergo in the diſeaſes in queſtion, they 
declare it muſt be ſomething very different 
from putrefaction. 

But, as it frequently happens in contro- 
verſy, the ſupporters of the eſtabliſhed 
doctrine, ſo far from being convinced by 
theſe arguments, ſeem to cling with warmer 
| zeal to the ancient faith in proportion as 
they feel themſelves puſhed by the reaſon- 
ing of the reformers, aſſerting that the 
animal fluids not only are corrupted during 
the courſe of eg diſeaſes, but that, inde- 

pendent 
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pendent of any diſeaſe, in the ne perfect 


health, the ſame putreſcent tendency exiſts | 


in the blood, which has a-natural and con- 
ſtant bias to run into corruption; and the 
evidence of the nurſe, mentioned on a for- 
mer occaſion, is called in confirmation of 
this. | 
Let her faſt, ſay they, © for fifteen or 
e twenty hours, and her milk, which be- 
% fore was white, thin, and grateful, becomes 


+ 


* 


yellow, thick, and diſagreeable; or let 
any perſon in good health be deprived of 


* aliment, and the ſalts in his blood will 


«© become more and more acrimonious, till 
“ putrefaction and death enſue.” And ſome 
eminent writers have gone the length of 
declaring, that a diet, conſiſting merely of 
fleſh, ich, ſpices, and water, will very ſoon 
bring on a putrid fever. 1 
HFere the ſceptic exclaims, © this indeed 
e js filling the chalice of human wretched- 
| & neſs to the brim : At this rate the whole 
„ life of man is a continued ſtate of corrup- 
erat | « tion, 


(/ 
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tion, in a corporeal as well as a ſpiritual 
% fenſe: We are not only born in fin and 
4 brought forth in iniquity, but we are alſo 
born in a putrid fever and brought forth 
„ jn an hoſpital of incurables, vrhere the 
* diſeaſes grow every day more inveterate, 
and of which all the patients die at laſt.” 
But whatever force there may be in the 
general opinion of the putreſcent tendency 
of the fluids, theſe illuſtrations ſeem not to 
have a great deal. An alteration, it 1s faid, 
takes place in the milk of nurſes, in conſe- 
quence of too long faſting—unqueſtionably : 
How can it be otherwiſe? The ſource from 
whence the milk is ſeparated not being re- 
freſhed and diluted with the uſual and ne- 
ceſſary nouriſhment, the milk of courſe 
muſt be leſs abundant and leſs agreeable. 
Well, but it is added, let any perſon, 
although 1 in perfect health, be deprived of 
aliment, and his blood will become more 
and more acrimonious, and Pur faction and 
death will enſue. 


. 
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; Let the word putrefaction be omitted, and 
this may be granted alſo; for as the excre- 
tions and ſecretions are all going on, and no 
freſh ſupplies thrown in, except what is ab- 
ſorbed from the atmoſphere, the blood of 
courſe will be greatly changed; and if the 
perſon continue to be deprived of food, 
death will undoubtedly enſue ; but whether 
the putrefa#on takes place before he dies, or 
not till one is the e | 


| Thoſe who afſert that a diet of fleſh, fiſh, 
and water, will throw animal fluids into pu- 
tridity, have forgot that ſome animals ave 


entirely upon that food. 


It is not to be inferred, however, that 
every author who applies the epithet of 
putrid to a fever, actually believes that the 
fluids are then in a ſtate of real putreſcency 
E that term has been long uſed to diſtinguiſn 
a particular fever. There is the higheſt 
authority for the uſe of expreſſions adapted 
to the underſtandings and received opinions 
| of 
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ofthoſe to whom they are addreſſed, although 
the idea they convey is known to be, in a 
literal ſenſe, erroneous. Even at preſent, 
when it is pretty generally believed that the 
ſun remains always in the ſame place, yet it 
is as common to talk of his riſing in the 
eaſt, and ſetting in the weſt, as it was in 
the days of Joſhua. N 


With thoſe who think that the blood 
living animals is ſubje& to putreſcency, it 
has been much the faſhion to make expe- 
riments on animal ſubſtances with various 
medicines, with a view to aſcertain their 
powers of preventing thoſe animal ſub- 
ſtances from corruption. 
Whatever was found to have this power, 
though in ever ſo ſmall a degree, was adorned 
with the name of an antiſeptic; thoſe 
which prevented corruption for a longer 
time were conſidered as more powerful 
antiſeptics; and thoſe which could reſtore 
a mw of Heſh to freſhneſs, after it was 

actually 


— 
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actually tainted, were thought the ſtrongeſt 
of all antiſeptics; and it was expected they 
would retain their powers in the ſame pro- 
portions in the living body, when ad- 
miniſtered in this fever or other diſeaſes 
called putrid. | 
In conſequence of Wolz experiments, the 
ſhops were ſoon furniſhed with ſuch a nu- 
merous liſt of afitiſeptics, that many well- 
| difpoſed people began to conceive hopes 
that putrid diſeaſes of every kind, and par- 
ticularly the fever ſo named, would be en- 
rely baniſhed from the world. 
Mit It ſoon appeared, even to thoſe who 
| had the greateſt conviction that putreſceney 
exiſted in the blood of living animals; that 
the - antiſeptic. feats performed upon the 
dead fibres that were ſouſed into à bottle 
full of thoſe drugs, were not ſo apparent 
when the drugs were received into the body 
of the diſeaſed animal. 


5 Theſe 
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"Theſe laſt experiments alſo produced a 
total confuſion of rank in the army of anti- 
ſeptics; many that were advanced to high 
power and pre-eminence, when employed 
upon the dead fibres, were thrown into a 


. very ſubaltern ſituation after they had __ 


tried on the 2 or 505 


1 Was unqueſtionably: not- an ra] 


idea to imagine, that thoſe medicines which 
preſerved animal fibres from corruption, or 


recovered them when corrupted, might 
have an analogous effect upon the living | 
body, if the living body could be in the 


fame ſtate; and thenefore. to make * trial 


was moſt meritorioununns. 


And it is highly to 1 5 honour of .Sir 


John Pringle, that he did not allow his at- 


tachment to ſyſtem to blind him with re- 


ſpect to the reſult of the experiments he ſo 
diligently made; for although the root of 
why an, n and other drugs ap- 


1 SON: peared 
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| peared to have greater antiſeptic powers out 
of the body, than the Peruvian bark itſelf, 
yet he candidly avows, that while the latter 
has the moſt falutary efficacy in the cure of 
putrid diſeafes, the former have little or 
none. Yet this of itſelf is ſuffictent to ſhew 
how erroneous it is to make the operation 
of any medicine upon the dead fibre, a 
criterion by which we can judge of its ef- 
fect on the living animal; it alſo goes a 
great way to prove, that the ſtate of the 
blood and Juices in the diſeaſes denomi- 
nated putrid, is very different from that 
putrefactian which takes place in the. 25 
body after death. 


Dr. Millman, in his W into the 
Source of the-Scurvy and of Putrid Fevers, 
has argued this point with the acuteneſs of a 
philoſopher, and the liberality of a gentle- 
man. He ſeems te doubt, and he:affigns good 
reaſons for doubting, whether the miaſ- 
—_—_ * from i * ſources, or, whats 
Gu ever 
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crver elſe may be the cauſes of putrid fevers, 
| are themſelves putrid; while he ſhews that 

the affirmative of this propoſition has 
been taken for granted without proof, he 
fairly acknowledges that he is unable to 
prove the negative: But he clearly proves, 
that of whatever nature theſe miaſmata may 
be, the medicines called antiſepties are no 
antidotes againſt their noxious effects; and 
brings ſtrong arguments in ſupport of his 
own opinion, that a putrid ſtate of the blood 
is at no time and in no diſeaſe one of their 
effects; D which ſtate of the blood, he thinks, 
is quite incompatible with life. He next 
proceeds to eſtabliſh a new explanation of 
the matter; and although much preciſion 
_ and ingenuity appear throughout this per- 
formance, yet here the agi ſeems not 
ſo convincing as elſewhere... F 
In the opinion of this 1 — in- 
genious gentleman, the ſeat of all putrid 
diſeaſes is the muſeular fibres, and the im- 
5 ſource from which all their ſymp- 
toms 


77 
* * ' 
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e ſpring, is a diminution of the vital 
power by which they contract; and which 
he alſo thinks they poſſeſs independent of 
the nervous ſyſtem. And to elude the ob- 
| jection. that might be made to the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the ſame cauſe which diminiſhes 
ther force of the voluntary muſcles increaſes _ 
that of- the heart, he admits that the force. 
of the heart is alſo impaired ; but he ima- 
gines that although it is thus rendered Jeſs 
irritable, yet it is more irritated by an un- 
uſual quantity of blood being repelled to 
the heart by the ſpaſm on the ſurface. 
But even if this were conſidered as ſuf- 
ficient to remove the objection to the fre- 
quent contractions of the heart, the ſpaſm 
itſelf remains unaccounted for; and it ſeems 
extraordinary, that in a diſeaſe depending, 
as Dr. Millman ſuppoſes, on a diminution 
of the power of the muſcular fibres, there 


ſhould exiſt an obſtinate contraction of the 


veſſels on n the ſurface of the body; for there 
| . is 
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isno increaſed irritation of theſe veſſels, as he 
imagines there is in the heart. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the excelve 


— 


debility obſervable in the nervous fever, 


ſuppoſing that the human effluvia, or what- 


ever is its cauſe, acts upon the brain, by im- 


pairing its energy and that of the nerves, 


and ſo diminiſhing the contractile force of 
the muſcular fibres, as by ſuppoſing that it 


acts directly upon the fibres themſelves, 
diminiſhing their vital power. | 


| As fobers of every kind ; begin by occa- 


ſioning a ſenſe of cold or a ſhivering, and 


have ſome. other ſymptoms in common; 


-and as all fevers, when continued a certain 
time without any favourable change, aſſume 


been tempted to think that they all proceed 
from the ſame cauſe; and that the only dif- 


nearly the ſame appearance, ſome people have | 


ference among them Mikes upon the 


1 ſmaller 
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ſmaller or greater degree of force in that 
eee and upon the difference of cofiſtitu- 


But their bote a different ſaiptoms 
at the beginning, and requiring a very dif- 
ö ferent treatment in their progreſs, ſcents to 


announce that their cauſes muſt be different: : 


And he who believes it to be-the ſame, be- 
| cauſe. when the perſeverance of che diſtem- 
per has conſumed every ſouree of diſtinction 
in the nerves, in the fibres, and in the veſ⸗ 
ſels, all fevers terminate in the fame de- 
plorable tate of comatoſe inſenſibility, may 
with equal reaſon believe that all the vaſt 

variety of plants, however different in ap- 
pearance and virtue, ſpring from the ſame 
ſeed; and that their only difference de- 


pends on the quality of the ſeed and ſoil, 


berauſe by caltination! they: may all be re- 
duced to a fred falt of the ſame nature. 


But here is another terer, different i in its 


ſymptoms ffbm” the inflantmatory or even 
G6 Fs... the 
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the mhied, and in which we eridentiy and | 
ſpeedily do harm, if we obſerve the ſame 
practice which does good in the former; we 


therefore cannot help thinking it proceeds 


from a different cauſe. Cold, marſh miaſ- 
mata, and the other. cauſes aſſigned as the 


ſources of the other fevers, do not account 


to us for the greater malignity of this. | 


In endeavouring to tage hs ner diſ- 


eaſe to its ſource, we conſider attentively 


what particular ſituations people generally 
are in, or what peculiar circumſtances 
uſually attend them when they are ſeized 


with this fever; - and; as in other diſeaſes, 


we call theſe its cauſes, although. we can 
perceive no other relation between them 
n e | 000 eee Jl „ 50 


k 
i ” 
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We find that thoſe Js? * des long 


ſubjected to ſcanty diet, thoſe-who are na= 
turally of a weakly co nſtitution, or who, 
having been originally of a vigorous habit, 


are 
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are weakened by exceſſes, by diſeaſe, by long 
courſes of medicine, particularly of mercury, 
by profuſe: hemorrhages, are then moſt liable 
to this fever; we find this is alſo the caſe 
with thoſe who are under the impreſſions of 
fear, ſorrow, and remorſe; of courſe we 
conſider fear, ſorrow, and remorſe, and all 
the ſources of weakneſs above enumerated, 
with whatever elſe impairs the appetite and 
perverts digeſtion, or in any way debilitates 
and exhauſts the conſtitution, as prediſpoſing 
| cauſes of this diſeaſe. 


And as the Pig paſſions are found 
liable to promote this diſeaſe, ſo whatever 
rouſes and exhilarates the mind, has a ten- 
dency to render the conſtitution leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible of this damping contagion, and 
| MANS, the OI of: convaleſcents. 


"The 3 elſes of N on the 
| ini of Britiſh ſeamen, are well 

deſcribed by Dr. Blane, late phyſician to the 
Gg fleet 
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fleet under the command of Lord Rodney, 
who furniſhed that gentleman with more 
frequent opportunities of making fuch com- 
fortable obſervations, than the medical 
Practitioners in any other fleet enjoyed 
0 N laſt We. | 


One of the moſt difinguifeing ſymp- 
toms of this feyer being great debility, 
2 3 connection is obſeryable between 
theſe cauſes and the fever; it may therefore 
be thought, that even @ priori we could 
have predicted the effect 767 SN 
the caufes. 


ds a a Gree ie 
ſtance in which we predict right, in ninety» 
nine we ſhall prophecy. wrong; and even 


A It is hoped that none of che ſurgeons of the navy will 
imagine, that any reflection is here intended againſt them; 
there can be no doubt that they would haye been equally 
ready to have made ſimilar obſervations had ſmilar occa- 
fions occurred: It is only meant here to do juſtice to Dr. 
Blane, who having had the good fortune to meet with ſuch 
erlernen did nor alſew them to to pa en. 


here 
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here the ſole connection that we can per- 
ceive, lies in the debility ;—thoſe imputed 
cauſes ſeem to have no relation to the other 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 


. But obſervation has acquainted us with a 
different ſource of this fever, which acts 
with more force and more certainty than 
all the others, and is produced by the 
crowding and confining too great a number 
of people within any place where there is 
not a free ventilation, and which we there- 
fore conclude to be the effluvia flowing from 

the human body”. 


Here 

* Dr. John Hunter, in a very ſenſible paper in the Me- 
dical Tranſactions, has proved, contrary to the common 
opinion, that this ſource of the diſeaſe is more apt to be 
generated in cold weather than hot. This gentleman 
having obſerved, in various inſtances, the diſeaſe with all 
its diſtinguiſhing ſymptoms in the coldeſt weather of win- 
ter, and always in poor families, where a number being 
confined to one ſmall chamber, and unable to purchaſe 
fuel, afliduouſly ſhut out the external air to keep them- 


&lves warm; by which means the effluvia of the wretched 
inmates 


884 
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| Here our reaſoning à priori would pro- 
bably have been at fault, for it would not 
naturally occur to the imagination of any 
man, that the effluvia of his own body is 
more noxious to his health than cold, than 
the effluvia of putrefying vegetables, inſects, 


corrupted water, and all the other cauſes of 
fevers, L 


Experience alone could have inſtructed 
us in this; and the ſame experience has 
taught us, that when the fever is once gene- 
rated by people in health being thus crowd- 
ed, it is rendered Rill more malignant, by the 
| contagion of thoſe who are ſeized with the 
diſeaſe, and even by the effluvia flowing 
from thoſe who are ill of any other diſeaſe, 

7 inmates was aradually collafigd; and the sg at- 


moſphere of the apartment vitiated, ſo as to involve, one 
after another, the whole of them in the ſame'calamity. + 


In this manner Dr. Hunter obſerves, cold, inſtead of pre» 
venting this fever, becomes indirectly a means of pro- 
ducing it; as heat in the warm countries, by inducing 
the inhabitants to uſe every means of procuring a free 
yentilation, tends to prevent it. | | 
5 1 particularly 


* 
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particularly” the ſmall-pox; and alſo by the 


5 effluvia of wounds or ulcers, when people 
fo affected are, unfortunately for themſelves 


and for their neighbours, crowded into the 
ſame place. 


We are therefore not ſurpriſed to find it 


| often in barracks, tranſport-ſhips, and hoſ- 
pitals, where there is a neceſſity of crowding 


too great numbers together, and where it 1s 
not always poſſible to have a ſufficient ven- 


5 tilation. 


Still leſs . we be N to find it 
ariſe in priſons, where naſtineſs, fear, and 
remorſe may be ſuppoſed to concur with 
the other cauſes in giving a peculiar degree 
of malignity to the diſeaſe. 
In ſome caſes of great malignity, as has 
been mentioned, this fever becomes ſo high- 


ly contagious, that every thing which comes 
in contact with the patient's body becomes 
IP ſource of the fever. 


There 
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There are ſome conſtitutions ſo very 
ſuſceptible. of this kind of infection, that 
they cannot remain an hour within the walls 
of an hoſpital, even when there is no ma- 
lignant fever, without perceiving ſome de- 
gree of headach and n for ſeveral 
hours after. 


It has not only been obſerved that people 
of a weakly conſtitution are moſt liable to 
this diſeaſe, but alſo chat people of every 
conſtitution are moſt liable when in a re- 
laxed ſtate; thus a perſon will be more apt 
to catch this diſeaſe by ſleeping a few hours 
in a place where it prevails, than by re- 
maining the ſame time in the fame place 
awake; and thoſe who are apt to have 
headachs, and feel debility after viſati iting 
hoſpitals, are more apt, when they pay thoſe 
viſits faſting, than if they take a glaſs of 
wine, and eat a piece of bread previous to 
their entering them. 


For 
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For as people of a vigorous conſtitution 
are leſs prediſpoſed to this contagion than 
the weakly, ſo whatever rouſes the powers | 
of the conſtitution, and creates a temporary 
vigour; ſeems to enable it, for the time at 
ms to reſiſt a certain degree of contagion. 


"The human conſtitution however, as in 


5 many other inſtances, by degrees habituates 


itfelf to this kind of atmoſphere, ſo as at 
length to become 'little ſuſceptible of in- 
fection, even where very infectious diſeaſes 
prevail. Phyficians and ſurgeons who are 
much accuſtomed to attend the ſick, and 
nurſes who live almoſt conſtantly in ho- 
ſpitals, are not near ſo apt to be affected by 
impure air, or by contagion, as others*,— 

Nothing” is a ſtronger indication of the 

9 Experiments have been made of gradually accuſtom- | 
ing mice and other animals to foul air, from which it ap- 
pears that they come at length to live without inconve- 
niency in air which proves almoſt immediately fataP to 


animals of the ſame ſpecies, taken directly from the com- 
mon ne, and "A have never been ſo habituated. 


violent 
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violent nature of the fever, which at any 
time prevails in an hoſpital, than the nurſes, 
and thoſe accuſtomed to live there, being 
infected; becauſe it proves that the viru- 
lence of the . is nee than 


common. 10 55T525D nine 


. That confined human effluvia is infinitely 
the ftrongeſt and moſt active ſource of this 
fever, appears from innumerable obſerva- 
tions, and i 18 confirmed by this, that it is 
one of the few diſeaſes to which the rich, 
and thoſe who live in affluence and luxury, 
are les liable than the poor, who, although 
{kreened from the. enervating effects of 
7 luxury and other of the prediſpoſing cauſes, 
are much. more expoſed to. the contagion 
| generated in crowded, confined, and ill- 
ventilated chambers. The middle ranks of 
mankind, who are accuſtomed to active ex- 
ertions of the mind and body, and ſuch of 
the inferior claſs as can by moderate labour 


e all the neceſſaries, and ſome of the 
| conveniencies 
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conveniencies of life, and who are naturally 
deanly; would be ſtill leſs liable to! this: 
fever than abs were it not for the 
ſingle circumſtance of their having more 
frequent and immediate cbmfunication 
with the indigent, Who are pep | hn 
gg to its Toft e Tource. | 


of - 4 
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2 the whole, we know that vole of 
delicate, exhauſted, and ſickly conſtitutions, 
and thoſe whoſe minds are ſaddened” by 
deprefling paſſions, are greatly prediſpoſed 
to this diſeaſe, the immediate ſeeds of which; 
we alſo know, may be generated in places 
where the human effſuvia is collected and 
confined. And this is the moſt eſſential 
part of our knowledge feſpecting the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe; and even this little is diſ- 
turbed with uncertainty, for we ſometimes 


meet with inſtances of people of robuft 


conflitutions, who are ſeized with the diſeaſe 
in all its malignity, when they are under no 


* ing Pali ion, when the diſcaſe is not 
4 epidemic, 
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epidemic, to whom we cannot trace it from 
any place where the human eſſſuvia could 
be ſuppoſed to he confined in an uncommon 
of which perhaps there is no other perſon ill 
in the neighbourhood for ſeveral miles 
around; and in ſhort, when we cannot con- 
nect it with any of the cauſes ſuppoſed to 
be tlie ane « the diſteraper. 


e ee of this „ind, 
we have notbing for it but to: ſuppoſe, 
that notwithſtanding the apparent vigbur 
of tlie patirntʒ his body has been peculiarly 
prediſpoſed! to catch the infection, and ithat 
ſome contagion, not foreible enough to in- 
fect any other perſon, has by ſome unob- 
ſierved means been conveyed to him or if 

ſo many ſuppolitions: diſpleaſe, we may ſup- 
poſe at once that there is in ſonie caſes a 
ſoutce of this fever which has not yet been 
ſuſpected. For although the numerous ob- 
(envabions: that have been made, give us the 
3 ſtrongeſt 
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ftrongeſt reaſon to think, that human efflu- 

via produces this diſeaſe, we have no right 
to infer that it cannot ariſe alſo Hom ſome 


other ſource*. : 


© The difficulty of see the real e of ſe. 
eaſes, and all their. ſources, appears greater in proportion” 
to the pains which have been beftowed in inveſtigating the; 
ſubject: If there is a diſcaſe i in the world, a certain know- 
ledge of the origin of- which is intereſting to-one-pare of 
| mankjnd more than all the reſt, it is the plague in thaſe 


countries where it is ſ@ extremely apt to break, out ; yet it 


appears from the following extract, that the moſttenlight-. 
ened even there are fill in doubt on that ſubject, 


« M. Michel, medecin de Phopital de Smyrne, paroit, 
d'après un memoire. dont il eſt auteur, remis par M. le 
Baron. de Tott, à la ſociẽtẽ de mbdicine,. croire Ala ſponta- 
neite de la peſte ; il en cite comme preuve le fait ſuivant : 
Un patre ifole, ne communiquant avec perſonne, tomba 

lade en gardant ſes troupeaux ; il fe rendit dans un 
lieu habite- ay il communiqua la peſte, dont il ſe trouva 
lui-mEme attaque, Ce fait prouvexpit;beangcoup, ſi l'on 
ä pouvoit etre afſez certain que ce patre n'a eu de commu- 
nication avec perſonne, fi-l'on ſavoĩt depuis combien de 
temps, et avec quelle precaution, il toit iſolèẽ; mais. les 
preuves ſont trop difliciles à Etablir ſur ces objets, pour 
qu'on puiſſe rien. conclure d'apres ce fait. On eſt donc 
contraint de reconnoltre qu;on ignore. egalement il eft 
en effet un pays qui ſoit je berceau de la peſte, quel eſt ce 
pays, ſuppoſe qu'il y en ait un; ; enfin, ſi elle ſe declare 
quelquefois ſpontanẽiment; et i le r, qui en — 
taque devient le foyer d'où elle emane.”? 

Vide Hiſtoire de la Societe Royale de Medecine, 
Annees 1777 & 1778, p. 305. 


There 
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There is good reaſon to believe, from 
hiſtory and authentic records, that malig- 
nant fevers were formerly more frequent, 
more univerſal, and raged with greater 
violence in Europe i in general, and in this 


| Hood ogy, than they have done 


This is generally ES, to the ſtreets 
ah" houſes of moſt of the cities, and of 
London in particular, being more ſpacious, | 
dry, and airy. 

| From their bein g infinitely : more cleanly, 
in conſequence of the new method of 

paving. i 5 on 5 
From the inhabitants not : being ſo much 
crowded together. bem 

From their being more cleanly 3 in their 
houſes and perſons, _ | 

From the poor in particular being more 
commodiouſly lodged, more ſalubriouſſy 
nouriſhed, and better taken care of in all 
reſpects. | TS eee 
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From the diſeaſe being more judiciouſly 
treated by medical practitioners 1 in general. 
And, above all, 85 

From our knowledge « of the virtues of the 


Peruvian bark, 


During the civil wars in Charles the 
Firſt's time, this fever raged with deſtruc= 
: tive violence in the camps, and degenerated 
into an abſolute plague in the capital, and 
In other oY of England. 


Some of the drcuinitances which have a 
tendency to ſpread this diſeaſe, and render 
it more malignant and peſtilential, prevail, 
it will be ſaid, in a greater degree in Scot- 
land than in England; yet che latter has 
been more frequently ſubject to peſtilential 

and malignant fevers than the former; 

and when this calamity laſt raged with ſo 
much violence in the ſouthern parts of the 
Iſland, it was little felt in the northern, 
which naturally may be . e to the 
„ moun- 
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imountainous n nature and northerly ſituation 
4+ #044 4; 
of Scotlan ; the « one expoling the atmo- 


ſphere to a briſker ventilation, and the other 
bracing the fibres of the inhabitants by fe froſts 
of longer duration *. 


1 t i 8 | 
This Eper em Bel creeps on in i fuch "WM 
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flow and inſidious s manner as ſcarcely t to be 
obſerved; or weating ſuch ; a mild and inno- 
cent aſpect as to give no alarm for r perhaps 
two or three days. 
Ihe patient perceives, indeed, alternate 
ſenſations of heat and cold, but ſo gentle, 
that he thinks them of little importance. 
"They are followed by ſome degree of un- 
eaſineſs in his head, by want of appetite, 


To prevent the Scots From being tos mich elated 
With this or any other advantage, they have never wanted 
od natured friends, who without grudging them either 
their ſtorms or their froſts, are fond of reminding them of 
every circumſtance that may tend to moderate their pride, 
and who fail not to remark; that if their country is leſs 
ſubject to peſtilence, it is more expoſed to famine than 
England. This circumſtance affords thoſe of their neigh- 
boursg WhO are abt lefs fond of a joke upon account of 
its 28er n great e oxer the Scots in repartee. 


liſtleſſneſs, 
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lte itess And dejection of ſpiritz to re- 
move which his ith ends endeayour to drag 
him into company, or adviſe him to try to 
ſhake off this liſtleſſneſs by exereiſe, to 
which he generall y is extremely averſe... In 
this condition his pulſe i is ſometimes alittle 
quicker, . at other, times about the natural 
ſtandard; and he himſelf, never quite well, 
nor apparently very ill, remains ſeveral days 
brooding over uncomfortable ideas, and 
either does not. leep, or feels little or no 
refreſhment from his ſhort and diſturbed 
Humber, ſtarting at the ſmalleſt noiſe, and 
ſometimes when, there is none, gradually 
loſing ſtrength, the uneaſineſs in his head 
augmenting to a kind of giddineſs, his 
numbs and joints, particularly his knees, feel 
ing weak, and yielding to the weight of his 
body; but a kind of tremor of his hands be- 
_ Sinning to be perceived, and alſo ! in his 
tongue, when he is deſired to put it out, it 
18 at laſt t covered that the patient, n 
AE Hh 2 of 
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of being . diſturbed with vapqurs, 1s; under 
the influence of a dangerous 5 


This er on other © occaſions attacks | 
in a-more open and avowed manner. The 
rigor at the beginning being ſtronger, the 
ſucceeding heat greater, and the pulſe 
quicker, but varying in this circumſtance 
every two or three hours, the uneaſineſs or 
confuſion of the head being ſtrongly mark 
ed from the firſt, and i is ſometimes accom- 
panied with a pain at the bottom of the 
orbit of one eye, ſometimes with a teaſing 
and conftant ſenſe of throbbing in the 
head, which Frevel E and haſtens 
n delirium. BY ” 3 9 


Without 1 has pain at the 3 of 
a the orbit, or this. throbbing | in the arteries, 
many have from the beginning an increaſing 
confuſion in the head, which with a ſlower 
pace conducts to ſtupor and inſenſibility, 
very few an their e till death. 

Exacerbations 


* # 
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Exacerbations are obſervable towards 
night, during” which the delirium ſeems a 
little higher, and the Patient more reſtleſs. 
His+ eyes, which generally are from the be- 


ginning heavy, and a little inflamed, be- 55 


come now more lively, he 18 apt then to 
ſpeak quicker than uſual, and ſhews an 


uncommon rapidity in all his motions; a 
fierce anſwer from a patient of a mild cha- 


dee is a bad fymptom. 


14 1. 41 
2 a 


Some nice e think hey can, in 


particular ſituations of this fever, diſcover 
the ſtate of the brain from the eyes alone. 
When theſe appear unufually quick and 
piercing, a imagine delirium: 12 threat= 
ened. N 


When ls and ier they -llichte 


ſtartings, ſubſultus, and great ſtruggling. 


When half ſhut, heavy, and bleared | 
with tears, they Eger the 1 degree | 


| 1 ſtupor, ets p 


HA 3 When | 
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When blood ſeems e in the 
eyes, the caſe is almoſt hopeleſs. 
i But i in general 1 when the patient does ; get 
any ſeep at the beginning of this feyer, his 
eyes are only_balf ſhut; and wben he 
ayakes be. £ feels not; refreſhed, and chen 
denies that he hay been aſleep. at al. 
Sickneſs, and even vomiting at the "64 


singing are not unfrequent Ben, 
though * eſſential to this fever. ener, 


Alſo pains in the loins, and that ſenſe of 
wearinels | in n —_ uſual in all fevers. 


T he tongue is at berg whitth;.and gene- 
rally moiſt, as if coyered with a thin moiſt 
white fur, and ſometimes it is, of à dry, 
imooth, gloſſy, red, or erimſon appearance, 
which at laſt attains a en colour 
and horny, onuſiſapas.. 


* 1 ＋ 
1 
4 WW 4 ” «a . 


| A fagden proffration. 9 of Snack 4 
times * ſo that che 1 is in dan- 


T1 ger 


® 
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ger of fainting when he i 18 raiſed from an 

| horizontal poſture. When t this proftration 
happens early, it may be reckoned the moſt 

| diſtinguiſhing or the Pathognomonic ſign” 
of this fever. 


There is ſometimes very little thirſt 


through the whole courſe of this diſeaſe, at 


other times the thirſt is inceſſant; from 
about the third day there is a deficiency of 
the ſecretion of ſaliva, with a dryneſs and 
bitter taſte in the mouth. | 


The ſymptoms are commonly more va- 
rious in this than in any other fever; the 


urine, though in general varying leſs than 


in other fevers, yet ſometimes is remarkably 
pale, and ſometimes. of a dark-red colour. 
When the urine, from being thick and high- 
© | 
out any great quantity of liquor having 
been drank to occaſion ſuch an alteration, 
it is an indication of impending or increaſing 
delirium. | 


Hh4 A particular 
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A particular eruption of little 8 like 
flea-bites, i is the frequent, but not the con- 
| ſtant attendant of this diſeaſe. Theſe ſpots 
appear generally on the neck, breaſt, and 
back, ſeldom on the face and limbs; they are 
to be ſeen, but not felt, having no elevation 
above the ſurface of the ſkin; they are ſeen 


ſometimes as early as the fifth or ſixth day, 4 


at other times not till the end of the ſecond 
week; they ſeldom appear after that period, 
and are never critical ; they are rather a bad 
ſymptom, though many recover upon whom 
they appear: The ſpots are generally of a 
. crimſon complexion, and the darker the 
more dangerous. When theſe petechiz are 
quite black, or when purple vibices, like the 
weals of a ſtripe, appear at the ſame time, 
| he danger 1 is e 00 
Bleedings at the noſe ſometimes occur at 
the ſame time, which are very ſeldom uſe- 
ful, but rather proguctiibags ill | 
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"k ſometimes happens that in the firſt 


two days the patient loſes ſtrength to a E 


degree that does not uſually occur till the 
eighth or ninth day; in ſuch caſes the pa- 
tient is in the utmoſt danger, in far more 
than if the ſame degree of weakneſs had 
come on gradually. Sometimes, though 
rarely, the delirium is of the high kind, with 
a wild, frantic look, with unuſual quick- 


neſs in the voice and motions, although all 


the while the pulſe is low; and inſtead of 
a tremor of the hands, there is a ſtrong ſub- 
ſultus tendinum. Such caſes are generally 
accompanied with wakefulneſs, and often 
terminate ay o on or before the ſeventh 
day. 


But the delirium of this fever much 
oktener conſiſts of a low ſtate of ſtupidity, 
attended with frequent muttering; in which 

the patient, from having been too acute of 
. becomes almoſt perfectly deaf. — 
Ti is generally accounted a favourable 

| ſymptom, 
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Ape, 5 certainly has a a good effect, 
hindering the patient f from being « diſturbed 
by any accidental noiſe, or by the whiſpers 
which are apt tp go. on too conſtantly in! his 
bed-chamber. | 


©*- 


When this diſeaſe IVE ther is, when 
it paſſes the ſecond week, the patient is apt 
to continue for ſeveral days, with little al- 
teration, in a fate where the inſenſibility is 
greater in appearance than i in reality, and 
ſeems * conſiderable meaſure to be 
owing to deafneſs; for although he is not 
able to combine a number of ideas, yet 
| when a ſimple propoſition 3 Is hollowed into 
his ear, deſirin g him to put out his tongue, 
or aſking if he chooſes to drink, he direct- 
ly ſhews that he underſtands what is de- 
ſired. And he thews the fame degree of 
intelligence when certain ſigns : are made to 
him, by accommodating himſelf as much as 
is in his Power to what 1 is propoſed. When 
a veſſel A wee a liquor he reliſhes i is 
preſented 
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preſented to his fight, he immediately pre- 


pares his lips for ſucking it in. When he 


knows that the veſſel, contains a liquor he 
diſlikes, he ſhakes his head or ſhuts. his 
pagpth and, F948; 39 affen 88.15 en 


From this ſtate, after lingering for many 


days. with little variation, the patient not 
unfrequently TEGOVETS: 7 


3 * 


But there 1s a greater and more dan- 
| gerous degree of inſenſibility, which occurs 
when the patient lies in this dozing ſtate, 

where he ſhews that kind of confuſion and 
| want of accuracy of idea, which people 


have in ſome oppreſſive dreams. In this 


ſtate the patient evinces a ſenſe of bodily 
_ unealineſs, without being ſufficiently diſ- 
tinct to refer to the part of his body where 
the impreſſion is made. | 
Thus patients who are not very attentively 
looked after, are apt to have painful exco- 
riations, or particular parts greatly inflamed, 
and even threatening mortification, from 
f x 8 | the 
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the mere preſſure of their bodies, by being 
allowed to lie too conſtantiy on the ſame 
parts. They diſplay a general ſenſe of 
pain, by a frequent moaning, but have not 
ſufficient accuracy to OR. to God ert 
| or; aa N Mc 


The irritation of fæces in the rectum, or 
of urine in the bladder, ſometimes occaſions 
much diſtreſs to the wretched patient, whoſe 
oppreſſed and bewildered ſenſes cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh the cauſe” of his ſufferings, and 
*_ Nature in particular caſes is tedious 

in relieving. But that this retention is the 
cauſe of his diſtreſs, is ſufficiently evident 
from his giving over moaning,” and acquir- 
ing a ſtate of comparative eaſe and calmneſs | 
im mediately after evacuation. 

This men ſhould. SN thoſe 
$9 duty it is to watch over the patient, 
to redouble their attention, in endeavouring 
to cover the fource of his ſufferings when 

he 
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he ſhews ſymptoms. of uneaſineſs, and to 
make up for the confuſion of his ſenſes by 
the diſtinctneſs of theirs. The acuteneſs 
even of a nurſe on ſuch occaſions may fave 
a patient whole hours of diſtreſs, and kak 
_ may ſave his life. 


There f is a particular 2 which, if 

I am to judge from the caſes that have come 
under my own obſervation, I ſhould, think 
fully as dangerous, if not more ſo, than the 
laſt mentioned. When the patient lying 
on his back (for chat! is his conſtant poſture 
when this ſymptom occurs), with his eyes 
open, receives with marks of eagerneſs the 
| .drink that is preſented to him, and having 
taken a mouthful, keeps it in his mouth 
without attempting to ſwallow it; not be- 
cauſe he cannot ſwallow it, for after he has 
kept it in his mouth a Sonde time, if 
the cup is preſented to his lips again with 
more drink, he immediately ſwallows the 
firſt mouthful, and takes a ſecond, which 
he 
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he retains in his Mor in as ſame mer 
as he did. the firſt,” 


It "RY as if nd patients; 50 7708 
the liquor, has the idea of taking it into his 
mouth, and immediately forgets that he is 
to ſwallow it, which marks a very great 
degree of abſetite or confuſion of mind; 
he will on theſe occaſions retain it a very 
long time in his mouth; and perhaps pit i it 
out at lift, or allow it to glide out imper- 
ceptibly, if no means are uſed to make him 
ſwallow it. The means are, imply to 
mew him the liquor, and preſent the cup 
Ul ſpo6n to his lips again while he has the 
former ſpoonful in his mouth; at ſight of 
a ſecond ſponful he ſwallows the firſt; on 
ſeeing a third approach - he ſwallows the 
ſecond; and fo on, till he has taken the full 
quantity intended, or till he ſhews averſion 
to the taking any more. The only pre- 
caution neceſſary is, to give the different 


Wee at ſhort intervals, and not too 
rapidly, 
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rapidly, leſt a fit of coughing be railed, 
and the liquor rejected. 5 


| It may ſeem ſtrange that the ſame A 
of recollection that prompts the patient to 
ſuck in the liquor; does not alſo prompt 
him to ſwallow it. Whoever thinks ſo may 
account for it in any other manner he thinks 
more ſatisfa&ory ; but thoſe who will atten- 
tively obſerve all the various ſymptoms: of 
this fever, will find, that in certain caſes 
this happens exactly as above repreſented. 

I myſelf have been afſured; on entering 
the patient's bed-chamber; © that he could 
no longer ſwallow ; that he could take 
„indeed à little into his mouth; but there 
« he would keep it for a quarter of an 
% hour perhaps; and then would allow it 
to eſcape out of his mouth again, without 
« ſwallowing a drop.” On which I have 
called for ſome wine, the ſame liquor which 
I had been told the patient could not ſwal- 
low, and have given him one ſpoonful after 
29 4 | another, 
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another, in the manner above mentioned, 
till he had taken che quantity 1 Judged 
1 
A difficulty of ſwallowing, however, is 
alſo a ſymptom of the diſeaſe, which ſome- 
times proceeds from the dryneſs of the 
throat, and ſometimes from aphthz on the 
tongue and throat; but the caſe above 
mentioned is an effentially different ſymp- 
tom. | F 2 yy 
It is alſo a very bad ſymptom, and pro- 
ceeds from the ſame cauſe, when the patient, 
after putting out his tongue, forgets for a 
conſiderable time to draw it in again, or 
ſhews a continual uneaſineſs, by frequently 
throwing the bed-clothes from his body and 
endeavouring to get out of bed, without 
giving any reaſon, when aſked, for ſo 
doing. 
The patient is Hequutly obſerved to 
draw his breath in a laborious or convulſive 
-manner, fetching deep fighs or rather ſobs, 
as if he were under ſevere affliction or felt 
TO: Ss much 
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much oppreſſion about the præcordia *. 
The breath and perſpiration alſo, in parti- 
cular caſes, have been found ſtronger and 
more offenſive; and, upon preſſing the ſkin 
of the patient, a ſenſation of a peculiar 
penetrating heat remains on the hand for 
ſome minutes after; whereas the heat com- 
municated by the ſkin of a patient in the 
W fever is more tranſient. 


The heat of the ſkin is more moderate 
at the beginning, in this than in other 


fevers; and unfortunately, this peculiar and 


permanent heat is not perceptible till the 
_ diſeaſe is far advanced. 
The languor and deſpondency of the 
patient's mind is ſtrongly marked from the 
beginning in the dulneſs and heavineſs of 
his eyes; but it is a fatal ſymptom when 


the eyes become blood-ſhot and glaſſy, 


which often happens before the termination 
of this fever. 
| * The region of the heart. 


Ti Towards 
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_ Towards the cloſe, when Nature and the 
efforts of the phyſician prove unable to reſiſt 
the malignity of the diſeaſe, all the diſtin- 
guiſhing marks of fevers: are obliterated 3 
and the concluding ſcene is common to all. 
Ihe ſtrength being almoſt entirely ex- 
hauſted, the patient lies conſtantly on his 
back, with a perpetual propenſity to ſlide to 
the bottom of the bed; the hands ſhake 
when they atterp: to lay hold of any thing, 
anda continual twitching 1 is obſerved i in the 
tendons of his wriſt; the tongue trembles | 
When it is puſhed forth for the inſpection of 
the phyſician, or all attempts to puſh it 
forth are unſucceſsful; a black and glutinous 
cruſt gathers on the lips and teeth, to the 
increaſe and inconveniency of which the 
patient ſeems now inſenſible. He ſeems 
equally inſenſible to the ardour of thirſt; 
he mutters to himſelf; he dozes with his 
mouth half open, the lower jaw, falling 
down as if the muſcles were too much re- 


| laxed to > reſiſt its u gravity; he ſees 
nor 4 4k 
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objects indiſtinetly, as if a dark cloud hung 
- before his eyes z ſmall black particles, called 


by phyſicians muſchæ volitantes, play, as is 


believed, before his eyes; for he often 
catches with his hands at thoſe or ſome ſuch 
objects of his diſordered brain; he fre- 
quently extends his arms before and above 
his face, ſeeming to contemplate his nails 
and fingers; at other times he fumbles 
with his fingers, and picks the wool from 


off the bed- clothes; he loſes the power of re- 


tention - the evacuations paſs involuntarily; 
and, as if lamenting his own. deplorable 
condition, tears flow down his ghaſtly 
countenance ; the pulſe flutters ſmall as a 
thread, and on a preſſure very little 
ſtronger than common, is not felt at all; 
his legs and arms become cold ; ; his nails 
and fingers blackiſh ; his reſpiration is in- 
terrupted by hiccup, and finally by death. 


lt may ſeem ſuperfluous to add, that a 


denen deſcription 1 is different from a par- 
I i 2 5 ticular 
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ticular caſe ; in the one all the ſymptoms 
are enumerated, though they cannot be 

ſuppoſed to be united in every individual. 
In this fever it frequently happens that 
many of the ſymptoms now mentioned are 
prevented, and the duration of the diſeaſe 
ſhortened, by a fatal diarrhcea or dyſentery, 


Some phyſicians have, by ſplitting this 
diſeaſe, made two diſtinct fevers, deſcribing 
the one under the name of the flow nervous, 
and the other under that of the putrid 
malignant fever. 

On comparing the deſcriptions, however, 
or, what is of more importance, on ſtudying 
the ſymptoms from Nature, it will appear, 
at leaſt ſo it ſeems to me, that the two are 
| efſentially the ſame, and that the apparent | 
difference depends upon the degree or upon 
the different conſtitutions of the patients. 

We are told, that the nervous fever 
attacks perſons of weak nerves, thin poor 
W blood, ggedgad Tpirits,; and exhauſted 

« © habits ; ; 
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* habits ; whereas the putrid fever is more 
e likely to appear among thoſe of a fuller 
* habit of body, ſtronger conſtitution, and 
« who are accuſtomed to richer and mower 
« diet.“ 
The diſeaſe, I i imagine, attacks — 
of all conſtitutions; but thoſe of the firſt 
deſcription are moſt ſuſceptible of it, and 
the ſymptoms are in ſome particulars different 
when it is ingrafted on the one, from what 
they are on the other. The eſſential ſymp- 
tom of great debility and nervous affection 
are common to both. 


With ma to the opinion that one has 
its ſeat in the lymphatic and nervous juice, 
and the other in the blood itſelf, I have 
nothing to ſay farther, than that before a 
great deal of trouble is taken to find out 
what is ſeated in the nervous ſuice, it will 
not be amiſs to aſcertain that there is fuch a 
juice; and even then the reſt of the opinion 


is hypothetical, will be difficult to prove, 
„ and 
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and when proved, will leave the method of 
cure where it is at ee 


| pron of the ſymptoms of this nervous 
fever are unqueſtionably common to all 
fevers, and ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhing 


Ul 


marks of this do not appear at the beginning, 


or, perhaps, in many inſtances, not till a 
method of cure has been adopted that would 
not have been uſed if the nature of the 
diſeaſe had been known. It is of great im- 


portance therefore to detect this as ſoon as 


poſſible; which conſideration may form 
an apology for recapitulating ſuch circum- 


ſtances and ſymptoms as peculiarly: diſtin- 


guiſh this fever; and although none of 


them, taken ſingly, can mark with certainty 


its exiſtence, yet the combination of a:few 


will form that degree of dee ee e 


0 0 


juſtifies a deciſive practice. 
1. Inſtead of the ſtrong hard pulſe which 
attends the outſet of other fevers, in this 


it is ſometimes ſo little altered, that we 
8 #2 | are 


©4441. ou 
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are apt to ſuſpect the patient exaggerates 
in the account of his complaints; it varies 
more than other fevers both in quickneſs 
.- and: flowneſs, and alſo in ſtrength and 
weakneſs ; and ſometimes there are con- 
ſiderable variations even in the courſe of 
one day. 7 
2. The heat of the ſkin is more moderate 
ad. the beginning of this than of other 
fevers; for that penetrating heat of the 
ſkin, which is peculiar to this fever, is 
not perceptible at the beginning. 
3 The ſkin, inſtead of Ee reddiſh, 


is generally pale. | | 
4. The pain, or rather heavineſs of the 


head, is not ſo acute as in other fevers, 
but is attended with more dejection of 
ſpirits, and augments with a ſlow but 
ſteady pace, ſeldom remitting after it 
commences, unleſs it is chethed by the 

bark. 
5. When this heavineſs in the head is at- 
tended with tremor in the hands, there 
9 114 18 
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is little doubt of the fever being of the 
malignant kind. e 
6. There is a greater degree of SANDY . 
deſpondency in this than in other fevers. 
7. Greater muſcular debility. ; 
If a ſudden and unexpected debility take 
BR there can be no doubt with 1 to 
the nature of the diſeaſe *. 


The malignity of this fever is TOY 


in proportion to the debility at the be- 
ginning. 


To inveſtigate the nature of the fever 
from the appearance of the blood, is equally 
uncertain and inexpedient, both becauſe at 
the beginning even of this fever it ſhews 
ſome ſhare of inflammatory buff, and be- 


1 Mont Tiſſot, when treating of malignant fevers, ob- 
ſerves, that they are more dangerous than they ſeem, like 
a dog who bites without barking; and then proceeds to 
inform us, that *© Le caractꝭre diſtinctif des fievres ma- 
% lignes, c 'eſt la perte totale des forces des le commence- 
«& ment.“ 

This however I ſhould conſider as barking very loud; 


but this decifive ſymptom does not always —_ till the 
fever has exiſted ſome days. 


cate 
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cauſe: to determine whether we ought to 
bleed or no, is one chief reaſon of our wiſh- 
ing in the firſt place to be certain * dhe 
nature of the fever. 

The weakneſs that immediately follows 
bleeding 'ſhews at once the nature of the 
fever and the 1 lmpropticty of the evacuation. 


5 When the ſymptoms are ſo obſcure or 
ambiguous that we cannot form a decided 
opinion reſpecting the nature of the fever, 
the obſcurity may be diſpelled, or at leaſt 
ſome light may be derived from the follow- 
ing circumſtances ; 

Whether putrid fevers prevail. 

Athough no ſuch epidemic does prevail, 
whether any connection or communication 
can be traced between a ſingle perſon in 
this kind of fever and the patient. 

Whether the patient has lately been 
weakened by exceſſes, by diſeaſe, by 
hemorrhage from wounds or otherwiſe, 


Whether 
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Whether he has been long under the in- 
fluence of the deprefling paſſions, or of de- 
jection of ſpirit, independent of a en 
cauſe. | 


* paid F attention to every: 
5 ſource of information, and after weighing 
every circumſtance, being at length ſatisfied 
that the fever is of the n kind, we 
Proceed to the cure... 


a As confined air, particularly that which is 
loaded with human effluvia, ſeems fo in- 
timately connected with the peculiar ma- 
lignity of this fever, the expediency of a 
free ventilation through the patient's cham- 
ber is obvious, and perhaps, if not of itſelf 
the moſt effectual curative meaſure that can 
be taken, is at leaſt that upon which the 
| ſucceſs of all the others ſeems moſt to de- 
pend. | 80 6 
To thoſe whoſe circumſtances afford he 
comfort of a ſpacious well-aired bed-cham- 
ber, 


we 4 4 — 5 > 
4 oY 
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ber, all the benefit that can flow from this 
meaſure,” will be obtained by occaſionally 
throwing open the doors and windows, and 
allowing the room to be ram hs a 
current of freſh air. | 
When the chamber is ſmall, if the! wea= 
ther is mild, and the patient can with 
tolerable conveniency be carried into the 
open fields or into a garden, and allowed 
to ſit there a few-hours, it ought to be done ; 
for this practice has been found Ma re- 
freſhing and cordial. | 
When from various cireumſtances this 
cannot be done, every means in our power 
to procure a free ventilation muſt be uſed, 
and the chamber ſhould be frequently re- 
freſhed by ſprinking it with vinegar. 


Confining the a conſtantly to his 
bed, under a load of bed- clothes, by which 
means his body is always ſurrounded by a 
kind of vapour-bath of his own efffuvia, is 


-» N and ne 
The 
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"The bed-clothes ought to be in no greater 
quantity than is agreeable to his own ſenſa- 
tion; and when he can fit up in anelbow- 
chair with his clothes looſely put on, it is 
often a refreſhing change of poſture and 
ſituation, 


There are inſtances of patients in this 
fever, who while lying in bed thought their 
ſtrength ſo much exhauſted, that they could 
not poſſibly fit in an erect poſture even for 
a few minutes; yet upon being carried on 
a couch into the open air, and remaining 
there for two or three hours, have been ſo 
much refreſhed, and have acquired ſuch an 
acceſſion of ſtrength or ſpirits, as not only 
to ſit up, but even to ſtand and walk a 
— 8 


In caſes where the patient can eaſily be 
moved into the open air, it is not impoſſible 
that the cheering verdure of the fields and 

rural objects, with the refreſhing ſmell of 

| plants, 


ö 
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plants, at particular ſeaſons of the year, 
may contribute to the cordial effect which 
a free cool atmoſphere is found to produce. 


Thoſe who have been long teazed and 
haraſſed for want of reft, while confined 
under a load of bed-clothes, have obtained 
refreſhing ſlumbers after their bodies have 
been cooled by the reſtorative influence of 
the open air; and afterwards find their beds 
more comfortable, particularly when fur- 
niſhed with clean ſheets and cool freſh 
covers. With changes in this laſt article, 
thoſe who can afford it, ſhould frequently 
be furniſhed. 22 
Whatever beneſit Is Sen from the 
uſe of a ſtronger and more effectual 
ventilation in this fever than was formerly 
allowed; or from the open atmoſphere, 
when the patient can with ſafety and 
 conveniency be carried into it, the honour 
is due to thoſe who firſt adviſed and 
introduced this judicious and ſucceſsful 


practice in the inoculation of the ſmall- 
Pox. 
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pox. After its ſalutary effects were manifeſt 
in the one diſeaſe, its application to the 
other was obvious; and indeed when we 
recollect that putrid fevers often originate 
in places where a perfectly free ventilation 
cannot be obtained, its application to this 
diſeaſe ſeems more natural than to the other. 


- As in the bigh inflammatory fever the 
ſymptoms ſeem to ariſe from the heart be- 
ing ſtimulated to ſtronger exertions than 
are conſiſtent with health, and therefore we 
look tor the cure in ſuch means as we 
know have a tendency to abate theſe violent 
exertions; ſo in this fever, whoſe ſtriking 
feature is debility, in which, the nervous 
energy ſeems impaired, and the action of 
| the heart is weaker than is conſiſtent wit! 
Health, we look for the cure in fuch means 
as give vigour to the vital powers. 
Evacuants which diminifh the quantity 
of the blood and humours, and refrigerants 


which are 2 to abate their heat, are 
e 28] therefore 
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10 therefore thought proper in the firſt on 
cordials 1 Arengtheners 3 in the Tecond. 


t.. It has. been. thought Fat bleeding. may 

be neceſſary. at the beginning of this diſ- 

eaſe, to prevent the fever from running tao 

high, and producing inflammations of the 
n lungs, or other Nita parts. 


But all the obſervations [ have been able 
to make, and the knowledge I have other- 
wiſe been able to acquire, convince me that 
we have much more certainty of the bad 
effects of blood-letting i in this feyer, than 
we have of the evils it prevents; part of 
this conviction I have received from the 
writings of two very eminent and very 
learned phyſicians, neither of whom ſeem 
themſelves however to have been ſo fully 


convinced of the bad effects nk this eva- 


cuation. e 

Dr. Huxham, after a the caſe 5 
a patient, with the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of a 
. ok | - putrid 


| 
' 
' 
/ 
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putrid fever, adds, He was bled to about 
25 3x11, from his arm, but this gave him no 
% manucr of relief”; ; the oppreſſion, ſighing, 
* « fainting, and anxiety continuing as bad 

&« as ever, nay rather increaſing; a violent 
_ "hemorrhage alſo broke forth from his 
« noſe; which continuing from both noſ- 
40 trils, he was bled again to Ix. about 
twelve hours after the former bleeding: | 
« © Neither did this give him any relief, but 

« zacreaſed his weakneſs conſi derably, and he | 
« continued as anxious, reſtleſs, and op- 
64 « preſſed as ever, without even the leaſt 
7® Deep®.” : - 1 

The Doctor continues to relate hs low 
5 to which his patient was reduced, and 
the dreadful ſymptoms which accompanied 
it; that he avoided giving him the hot, 
alexipharmic and volatile cordial medicines, 
which it was too much the practice of that 
time to adminiſter in ſuch caſes; that he 
Vide Huxham's Eſſay on Fevers, page 63 and 64. 
Ein 1 5 8 : alſo 


+ 
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alſo. declined the application of bliſters, but 
that having experimentally and repeatedly 
known the great uſe of the bark, in pre- 
venting and ſtopping the advance of gan- 
grenes, he ordered that medicine with elixir 
vitrioli; and by the continued: uſe of theſe 
and ſome other reſtoratives the patient re- 
covered. 

The. ingenuouſneſs Aifplayed in the re- 
cital of this caſe, muſt ſtrike every body; 
few will be ſurpriſed that the two bleedings 
afforded ſo little relief, and many will be of 
opinion, that if the learned phyſician had 
treated his patient from the beginning as he 
did at the end, the diſeaſe would ſooner 
have come to a happy termination. 

Indeed he ſeems afterwards to lean to 
this opinion himſelf; for in a ſubſequent 
part of his book he expreſſes himſelf in 
theſe words: © In truth bleeding in a con- 
| cc tagious diſeaſe, as ariſing merely from 
&. contagion, ſeems not indicated; becauſe 
” "hs contagion is intimately mixed with 


K k „ the 
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10 the humours, and by drawing off a ſmall 
6 part of the blood, you very little leſſen 


© the whole contagion, which will have its 
1 effect whether you bleed or bleed not “. 


The reaſon aſſigned for bleeding not be- 
ing indicated, is unqueſtionably very in- 
genious; but the reaſon which makes the 
greateſt impreſſion upon my mind for not 
bleeding in this fever, is ſimply becauſe it 
ſeems generally to do harm. 
| Thoſe who Mill are of opinion that bleed- 
ing is neceſſary in this fever, confine it to 
thoſe caſes in which the pulſe is ſtrong and 
full. It has been already obſerved, that the 
| pulſe 1s generally not ſtrong and full in this 
diſeaſe; and when the pulſe is in this ſtate 
we are apt to imagine, that a diſeaſe of a 
different nature is impending; this, to be 
ſure, may ſerve as an apology for the eva- 

cuation, which, if we had been certain of 


* Vide Huxham 's Effay on — page 102 
„„ - the 
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the nature of the fever, the fulneſs of che 


pulſe, in my opinion, would not have done. 


The other work above alluded to, which 


helped to give me an early impreſſion of 


the inexpediency of bleeding in this fever, 
is the Obſervations on the Jail or Hoſpital 
Fever, by the late Sir John Pringle: — This 
learned gentleman's words are, But in 
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the ſecond ſtate, when the fever was 


manifeſt, if the pulſe was full, I generally 
took away ſome blood, if that had not 
been done before. | When the ſymptoms 
run high, a plentiful evacuation of that 


kind ſeemed indicated; yet I ol/erved that 
large bleedings generally did harm, by fink- 


ing the pulſe and edding the head. Nor 
was a moderate bleeding to be repeated 


without caution ; for as ſeveral circum- 


ſtances Here were different from thoſe of 
common fevers, ſo experience ſhewed, 


that even thoſe whoſe blood was ſizy, 


Khka: „ unleſs 
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_ © unleſs their lungs were inflamed, were 
« the worſe for a ſecond bleeding *.” 


| Certainly there can be few ſtronger rea- 
ſons for bleeding than an inflammation in 
the lungs; but I imagine this is not a com- 
mon ſymptom in the malignant fever. | 


The fame learned gentleman afterwards 
ſays, But what is oer vable, if the patient 
had been once or twice largely bled, on 
e the firſt ſymptoms, he would ſometimes 
„ paſs over the ſecond ſtage, and from a 
« condition little removed from health, his 
“ pulſe would be apt to ſink, and he ſud- 
* denly become delirious. Now, whether 
„this change was occaſioned by miſcon- 
« duct, or came in the courſe of the diſ- 
« eaſe, I found it neceſſary to vary my 

© method, and to have for my principal 

intention, the ſupport of the vis vitz f.. 


_* Vide Sir John Pringle's Obſervations on the Diſcaſes 
of the Army, pages 306 and 307. 
f The ſame, page 311. 


I did 
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1 did think the above remark ſo very 
obſervable, that I became more and more 
cautious of bleeding in this fever, being 
confirmed in a more ſucceſsful practice by 
what this diligent and attentive phyſician 
continues to relate, concerning the accident 


by which he was induced to give the bar 


to a man ill of this fever with petechial 
ſpots. The bark, he candidly owns, was not 
given on account of thoſe or any other 
ſymptom of the fever, but becauſe a morti- 
fication threatened the patient's back after a 
bliſter. The uſe of this medicine not only 
ſtopped the progreſs of the mortification on 
the man's back, but gave a favourable turn 


to the fever; which happy effect did not 


eſcape Sir John Pringle's attention, but led 
him to give the bark in many other caſes, 
the good effed of which he enumerates. 


It has been obſerved that this fever is 
moſt apt to begin with inflammatory ſymp- 
toms, in ſuch patients as are much expoſed 
KEZ to 
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to cold and moiſture; and that in eamps 
by particularly, ſymptoms of that complexion | 
are more- apt to appear when the diſeaſe is 


Epidemic,” than in cities, which is imputed 
to ſoldiers having fewer conveniencies, and 


being leis guarded againſt the influence of 


cold, than the loweſt dn of the inhabitants 
bf towns. | 
Dr. Donald ae 8 in his . 4 the 
Diſdaſes of the Military Hoſpitals, obſerves, 
“ That this malignant fever began variouſly 
in different ſubjeqs; for the moſt part 
* with cold and ſhivering, pain in the head, 
and other ſymptoms commonly deſcribed 
4 28 peculiar to this fever, In ſome, it he- 
6. gan with a /harþ prin of the fade, or other 
parts, attended with acute inflammatory 
© -Jymptonts, & . A little below he makes 
the following judicious reflection; © The 
2 reaſon of this difference of ſymptoms in 
& the beginning, and of theſe different ap- 
a peurandes of the blood, ſeemed to be, that 
l * aboured water pleuriies 
'# cc low 
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low or other fevers, being brought into 
£ hoſpitals, where the malignant fever was 
frequent, kad their original diſorders 
changed into this fever by breathing a 
** foul infected air, and by their commu- 


* nication with thoſe ill of che ey and of 


* * fluxes®, ” 


"Them the whole, I; imagine it may be laid 


down as a rule admitting of very few, if any 
exceptions, that bleeding is highly impro- 
per when we are certain that the diſeaſe is 
the true nervous malignaat fever; for ſince 
we find that this fever can change the na- 


ture of highly inflammatory diſeaſes, and 


convert them into its own, to venture upon 
this evacuation in caſes where no local in- 
flammatory complaint is ſuperadded, muſt 
do ſtill more harm by hurrying on the 
ſymptoms of debility, by much the moſt 
dangerous of the diſtaſ e. 
= Vide Dr. Monro's Account of Diſeaſes in Nat, 


Hoſpitals, &c. pages 7 and 8. ihm 
K k 4 To 
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To free the alimentary canal of all im- 


-purities, | is equally expedient in this as in 


other fevers, and the fooner it is done the 


better; on the very firſt appearance, there- 


fore, of uneaſineſs in the head, liſtleſſneſs, or 


alternate heats and colds, five or ſix grains 


of emetic tartar may be diſſolved in a quart 


of warm water, or of camomile infuſion, 
of which the patient may drink half a pint 


every quarter of an hour till it excites 


vomiting, which ought to be affiſted as 


"uſual by drinking freely of warm water,— 


The emetie generally relieves that oppreſ- 


ſion about the precordia which ſo common- 


_ attends this diſeaſe. - 
If this medicine ſhould, ſome hours after 


operating as an emetic, alſo act effectually 


as a Purgative, which is often the e no 
s other purgative will be neceſſar x. 


Fut if it only proves emetic, the contents 


— 
— 


of the inteſtines ſhould be entirely evacuated | 
the following day W a Fe Mie 
medicine. 


4 
* 
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The evacuation by a cathartic undoubted- 
1y weakens in ſome degree, as well as that 
by veneſection; but this is more than com- 


penſated by the benefit reſulting from 


cleanſing the bowels of their impure con- 
tents; whereas veneſection, without pro- 


ducing any certain benefit, is apt to occaſion 


greater debility, and of a nature not ſo 
; cally to be remedied. 
| Beſides, a cathartic exhibited in proper 


time often prevents the bad effects of too 


ſevere purging, by carrying off the ſource 


of an impending diarrhœa, which might 


ſoon take place in conſequence of bilious 
matter and other * impurities being pent * 
in the bowel 8. 


ad in 20 a diarrhœa hay actually come 
on before we ſee the patient, the firſt thing 
to be done is to give a purgative, whoſe 
operation ſhould be aſſiſted by drinking 
* of imperial, or of water gruel, or 

barley- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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barley- water, with ſome cream of tartar 
diſſolved in them; and if the patient 
ſeems much fatigued and exhauſted by the 
preceding looſeneſs and the operation of the 
purgative, eight or ten drops of Thebaic 
lincture may be given in a tang of ſim 
=o cinnamon water, | 


| It was obſerved before, and ought to be 
kept conſtantly in remembrance, that the 
danger of this fever is in proportion to the 
debility. If it be doubtful whether in che 
common remitiing fever it is always pru- 
dent to delay giving the bark, and to con- 
fine our treatment to antimonial- alteratives, 
ſaline mixtures, and neutral ſalts, in ex- 
pectation of a more complete remiſſion; it 
may eaſiry be conceived how much more 
improper it would be to delay that power- 
ful medicine in this inſidious diſtemper, 
where the force of the circulation ſeems 
Y pared from the beginning, and the moſt | 
dangerous 
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dangerous proftration of ſtrength is apt to 
come. ſoon after the firſt perception of any 

ailment, A 


When a malignant fever happens to be 
epidemic, the ſlighteſt appearance of com- 
plaint ſhopld give an alarm, and forms a 
good reaſon for ordering an emetic and 
purgative; if to the headach is joined de- 
jection of ſpirits, flight chills and heats, and 
the ſmalleſt tendency to tremor in the 
hands, the alarm ſhould be taken indepen- 
dent of any reigning epidemie, and in both 
_ caſes the bark ſhould be given immediately 
after thoſe evacuations, — What, while the 
ſkin is dry? When there is little or no per- 
ſpiration ? During the Halin? ay during 
oy thing, 


Theoretical opinions muſt in ſuch an 
emergency have no weight : A dangerous 
debility, and a train of malignant ſymptoms 
are rontencd ; the bark is found the moſt 

| powerful 


& . ) 2 
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powerful means of preventing theſe; and 

notwithſtanding its aſtringent quality, fre- 
_ quently promotes a ſalutary diaphoreſis 
more effectually than any of the medicines 
which enjoy from preſcription the title of 
diaphoretics. When the patient is out of 
danger you may account for this in the 
beſt manner you can, and ſettle the point 

at leiſure, whether in producing theſe ef- 
fects it has acted in the character of a tonic, 
=? e or an entiſtptic. pleat odr 


| 5 the circumſtances that Lowe been de- 
ſcribed, the nature of the diſeaſe being aſ- 
certained, and the alimentary canal intirely 
cleanſed, the bark ſhould be given without 
waiting for very diſtin& remiſſions. To wait 
for ſuch when the diſeaſe appears from the 
beginning to be the nervous malignant 
fever, is to wait for what will not happen : 
_ depriving the patient of a probable chance 
of the fever being carried off at once, and 
aovIng him to incur a riſk which might 
have 
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have been prevented, of ſinking ſuddenly 


into ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs and inſenſi- 
bility, as will render the bark and 1 other 
medicines of no avail. 


Having reſolved then on giving the bark, 
our next care ſhould be to avoid the very 
common error of underdoſing it. One 
ounce or an ounce and a half of this medi- 
cine may be given to an adult in the ſpace 
of twenty-four hours; or if it is diſagree- 
able to the patient in ſubſtance, what is 
equivalent to this quantity may be given in 
decoction; ſome patients can take the 
powder in the decoction as eaſily as in any 
other vehicle. A much larger quantity has 
been recommended by ſome authors in the 
ſame ſpace of time, but there are very few 
patients whoſe ſtomachs can bear a greater 
quantity, and many who cannot take ſo 
much. The expediency of increaſing or 
* diminiſhing the doſes muſt depend upon 

circumſtances, | Whether this medicine be 
„„ given 
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given in ſubſtance or in decoction, the ad- 
dition of a few drops of elixir of vitriol is 
often found to render it lighter and more 


agreeable, perhaps, in ſome eaſes, more 
5 effectual. 


If the pulſe is particularly ſmall, and the 
patient complains of great weakneſs, a little 
wine may be given occaſionally even at this 
period of the fever; it may be added to pa- 
nado or water-gruel, if the patient can take 
any ſuch nouriſhment; or a little may be 
mixed with each doſe of bark, which ſome- 
times is found to remain eaſier on the 
ſtomach by this addition. But the pro- 
priety of giving or continuing wine at this 
period, depends on the ſtrength of the 
2 and the effect of the cordial. 


It is not improbable that the bark ſes, 

exhibited in this manner, will prove open- 
ing in ſuch a degree as to ſuperſede the uſe 

of any other means for that purpoſe; but if 
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the body continues bound, it will be expe» 


dient to procure one motion daily by 


clyſters. If on the contrary, the bark ex- 
cites a purging, this effect may be reſtrain- 
ed by giving two or three drops of lauda- 
num in each doſe, or every ſecond doſe of 
bark. 


After the medicine has been continued in 


this manner for two or three days, we often 
have the ſatisfaction to find the fever in- 


 tirely thrown off, or abated in a conſider- 


able degree. In either caſe it will be proper 
to continue the uſe of the bark, but in a much 
ſmaller quantity, for two or three days 
more, at the end of which the fever is 
generally gone, and the pulſe owe than 
before it began. 


75 ie meines happens in this fever, that a 
quick and weak pulſe is accompanied with 
difficult reſpiration and confuſion in the 
head, and that both ſymptoms. proceed 

principally 


* 
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principally from debility - in ſuch caſes the 
bark renders the pulſe fuller and ſtronger, 
and in proportion as it becomes fuller, it 
becomes alſo ſlower; the oppreſſive breath 
ing abates, the threatened delirium is re- 
moved, the ſkin, which was before dry, 1s 
perceived to be moiſt, with a warm and 
gentle perſpiration, and a ſediment 1 is ſoon 
| after perceived in the urine. - 


"Bu if for a fair trial for two or three 
| days, the diſeaſe ſeems to have repelled the 
powers of the medicine, {till there is no 
harm done, the fever will run its courſe, but 
the patient has as good, perhaps a better 
chance of recovering at laſt, than if the 
trial had not been made; for although the 
bark has not been able to prevent the pro- 
greſs of the fever, it may tend to obviate or 
leſſen in ſome degree that exceſſive proſtra- 
tion of ſtrength which is its moſt alarming 
ſymptom. It is difficult, if not impoſſible 
to ee, that what does not happen, or 
5 happens 
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happens only in a certain degree, would 
have happened in a greater degree if a dif- 
ferent method had been followed. Yet in 


certain caſes where the bark has failed in 


_ throwing off the fever, i it ſeemed to me that 
the medicine had ſtill contributed to ſupport 


the patient's e and to prevent the 


| exceſſive debility. 1 55 


When haves this prone to” febrifug 


fails in the principal object of ſtopping the 


progreſs of the fever, and when the patient 
perhaps nauſeates any farther uſe; of the 
medicine, our next care muſt he to ſupport 
his ſtrength by light nouriſhnent and more 
agrecable cordials, during the continuation 
of the diſeaſe; taking caxe at the ſame time 


by laxative clyſters ſeaſonably adminiſtered, 
to obviate that tenſion and ſwelling of the 


belly, difficulty of making water, and other 


inconvenieneies, which are the conſequence 


of conſtipation; and if clyſters are not 
found effectual in preventing er removing 


adT a N thn 
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theſe, a gentle doſe of rhubarb, or ſome 
other mild purgative, muſt be occaſionally 
given; which in this ſituation will prove, in 
effect, a reſtorative and not a weakener, by 
_ throwing: but of the body the ſource of 
many Teaſing and exhauſting ſymptoms : A 
few grains of James's powder, given twice 
or thrice in twenty-four hours, often proves 
the moſt beneficial laxative that can be 
given. | 


- Although the fone has eluded the firt at- 
tempt of removing it by the bark; and 
although the patient, di {guſted with the 
quantity” he has ſwallowed during the trial, 
has refuſed to take any more, yet if after- | 
wards in che courſe of che diſeaſe, this diſ- 
guſt wears off, and the patient can be 
perſuaded to take two or three doſes in 
the twenty-four hours; even this ſmall 
quantity tus often ſeemed to me to ſupport 
the patient againſt that. dangerous debility, 
which ſeems ever impending in this fever. . 

$172 2 The 
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The reputation of the bark is independ- 
ent of theoretical opinions. Thoſe who 
believe in a putreſcency of the blood and 
humours give it as an antiſeptic; thoſe who 
believe 1n no ſuch matter, give it as a tonic: 
For my own part, I recommend it as a 
medicine that does good, without pretending 
to know, and being little ſolicitous about the 
particular ne in which it acts. 


It is not uncommon in the practice of 
medicine, for phyſicians to follow the ſame 
plan on different, or perhaps oppoſite prin- 
ciples. Thus one may recommend ripe 
fruit, vegetable j juices, and acidulated drinks 
in this fever, with a view to correct the 
putrid tendency of the humours; another 
who knows it is impoſſible for theſe fruits 
and drinks to corre& what he thinks does 
not exiſt, may ſtill preſcribe them with a 
view to their deterging the excretory veſſels, 


by their ſudorific and diuretic qualities; and 
„ each 
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each may be confirmed in his ſuppoſition 
by the benefit the patient receives from the 


| preſcription. Some people may doubt 
either ſuppoſition, but nobody can doubt 


the agreeable ; and refreſhing effects of ſuch 


_ fruits: and juices on the N 454 
| and languid uit. | 


e e ripe fruits, particularly n 
| berries and wine, are the only nouriſhment 
he will take; Irhich circumſtance of itſelf 

| forms 4 preſumption, that they are the pro- 

pereſt for him. At other times, when he 
refuſes panado, ſago, rice, when prepared 
without wine, he will take them in con- 
ſiderable quantity mixed with wine and 
ſugar; and when he takes ſuch nouriſhment 
with any degree of reliſh, they ſeldom fail 
of being beneficial. They enable him to 
bear the open air and a free ventilation for 
a longer time, which always tends to haſten 
| his recovery. „„ 8 
1 9 i 9 When 5 


YT <7 
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When that proſtration of ſtrength, ſo 
often mentioned, has taken place, and is 
followed by. ſtupor, low delirium,” twitch⸗ 
ing of the tendons, and other ſymptoms; 
however proper we may think the bark 
would be, and however eager we are to 
give it, this is no longer in our power. - In 
this ſtate the patient generally reje&sit in 
all its forms, or will only take it in ſuch ſmall 
quantity as can be of no ſervice. Yet the 
caſe is not entirely hopeleſs ; for even in 
this ſituation, if the lips arg moiſtened with. 
a little warm wine, ſweetened with ſugar, 
he will ſhew a reliſh for it, and when given 
in ſpoonfuls, will ſuck it into his mouth, 
with ſigns of ſatisfaction, after rejecting 
every medicine with diſguſt, and refuſing 
every other kind of nouriſhment whatever. 
In one particular caſe of this nature, 
which I well remember, after- a certain 
quantity of wine (perhaps near a pint) had 
been given in the ſpace of an hour, I per- 
ceived the patient's pulſe acquire ſtrength 
i 1 3: and 
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and become ſlower, while the inſenſibility 
ſeemed to wear gradually away; but the: 
relations taking an alarm at this quantity of 
wine, notwithſtanding thoſe flattering ap- 
pearances, withheld it, and offered the pa- 
tient ſome other drink, which in their 
opinion was more ſuitable to his caſe, Not- 
withſtanding his again and again rejecting 
| every thing they offered, it was not till 
after they plainly perceived the pulſe begin 
to ſink, and the delirium to return, that 
they could be prevailed on to give more 
wine, which, upon my returning to viſit the 
patient, 1 perſuaded them to do, and with 
the ſame ſucceſs as before. 5 


I have known inſtances alſo where the 
phyſician not being convinced that the fill- 
ing of the pulſe and removal of delirium was 
owing to the wine, has ſet aſide the uſe of 
it in the ſame manner, till the return of the 
bad ſymptoms obliged him to reſume it, 
not without remorſe for having made an 
bent 
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experiment which had like-to have "ey 
fatal to the patient. 
It is generally neceſſary, in ſuch caſes, to 
| begin by giving the wine warm with ſugar, 
to induce the patient to take three or four 
ſpoonfuls, but afterwards he takes it freely 
cold, and without ſugar. 


The reader might be aſtoniſhed were 1 
to mention the quantity of wine I have 
known ſome patients take in this fever, and 
in ſome caſes of the confluent ſmall-pox, 
where the weakneſs, inſenſibility, and other 
ſymptoms were the ſame, and where the 
recovery of the patient was evidently owing 
to that cordial alone. The proper rule is 
to give the wine till the pulſe fills, the de- 
lirium abates, and a greater degree of 
warmth returns to the extremities. Upon 
the ſmalleſt appearance of the ſtupor com- 
ing back, the pulſe quickening and ſink- 
ing, for they all go together, the wine 
muſt! be reſumed. 


\ 


42 < Attentively 


N— — — — — — 
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 Attentively obſerving this rule, I have 
often known patients, who in health were 
not fond of wine, and who would have been 


intoxicated with a fingle bottle, drink in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours two bottles 


of claret without any other effect but that 


of ſtrengthening the pulſe, abating the de- 

7 lirium, removing the tremor, and creating 
a moderate warmth on the ſkin. In others 
J have known a much greater quantity ne- 


ceſſary to produce the ſame effect; but by 


giving that greater quantity the ſame effect 
was produced. As I am told that this part of 
my work (and perhaps many others) will 
be expoſed to cenſure, I refrain from men- 

tioning the exact quantity of wine which 1 
have known ſome particular patients take, 
with the beſt effects, in this fever—it is 


ſufficient to ſay that it ought to be given in 
ſuch quantity as the patient will willingly 


take, till the effects above mentioned are 
produced, and then ſtop ; but on the firſt 


9 1 appear 
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appearance of the pulſe becoming weaker, 
or any other ſymptoms returning, more | 
wine muſt then be given, perſevering in 
that quantity which is found by attentive 
obſervation ſufficient to keep up the pulſe 
and ward off the other bad ſymptoms. 


When that quantity has been continued 
for ſeveral days, it may be gradually di- 
munſhed ; a little bread ſoaked in the wine, 
or ſome other ſimple nouriſhment may be 
offered. After the patient is able to take 
panado mixed with wine, or bread ſoaked - 
in it, with any degree of reliſh, the appe- 
tite ſometimes becomes very keen, and he 
is even willing to take more panado, rice, or 
ſago mixed with wine than is proper for 
him. | 

This return of appetite is aides 
one of the ſtrongeſt indications of return- 

ing health ; but it muſt be indulged with 
_ caution ; the patient muſt be allowed to eat 
but little at a time, even of this kind of 
| gouriſh- 
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nouriſhment, and to return very gradually 
to his uſual food. | 


Scon after the fever is entirely removed, 
and long before the patient has recovered 
his ſtrength, he will, by proper manage- 
ment, be intirely weaned from the wine, 
or his allowance may be reduced to two or 
three glaſſes in a day, if the phyſician 
ſhould think that quantity more proper 
than none. Indeed, the third part of what 
formerly had proved a falutary cordial and 
a a reftorative, would, in this ſtate of conva- 

leſcence, accaſion a dangerous intoxication. 
| $0 great a difference is there in the effect 

of this cordial upon the conſtitution, in this 

Nate of extreme weakneſs, when all the 
natural functions ſeem loaded and clogged 
by diſeaſe, from what it has in perfect 


health, or when the fever being juſt re- 5 


moved, the animal functions gradually re- 
ſume their former courſe. 


Claret 
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Claret is the wine I have generally re- 
commended, when the circumſtances of the 
patient could afford it, I have ſeen the 
fame good effects, however, from the uſe of 
Port, Madeira, and other wines; and when 
no kind of wine is to be had, brandy or 
rum diluted with water or milk, and 
ſweetened with ſugar, muſt be ſubſtituted 
in its place, In the ftate of ſtupor, debi- 
lity, and low delirium, already deſcribed, 
ſpirits diluted have nearly the ſame effect 
with wine, and are even more Wann by 
a certain claſs of patients. 


In what is called the putrid ſore throat, 
and in caſes where the ſymptoms of weak- 
neſs, always conſiderable in that diſeaſe, 
are greater than uſual, the bark ſometimes 
will not remain upon the ſtomach, unleſs it 
is given in wine; and when ſo given its 
beneficial effects ſeem moſt apparent; and 
in many caſes of that diſeaſe which I have 
met with, where this reaſon for giving wine 
did not exiſt, and the bark was taken in 
| 5 very 
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very. conſiderable quantity alone, the effect 
of filling the pulſe and removing the alarm- 
ing debility did not appear to me ſo evident 
and certain as when the medicine was given 
in wine; even a /maller quantity of bark, 
with the addition of wine, ſeemed to have 
a more immediate and more conſiderable 
eſſect than a much larger quantity without 
vine. s | 
The cynanche maligna, a diſeaſe ana- 
logous in ſome eſſential circumſtances 
to this fever, - was frequently epidemic 
in that part of the country where I for- 
merly lived. Wherever the ſymptom of 
debility was conſiderable, my conſtant prac- 
tice was to give the bark from the beginning 
in Port wine to adults, and in wine and 
water to children, and always with good 
effect; the whole of the treatment conſiſted 
in this and the frequent uſe of gargles. In 
the villages around, where great numbers 
were generally ill of the diſorder at the 
- ſame time, and where ſpirits diluted were 


preferred to wine, the ſame good eonſe- 
quences 
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| quences attended their uſe; very few pa- 


tients were loſt, except in caſes where this 
practice was not obſerved. 


1 have ſeen the 5 ſo great in this 
diſeaſe, that the patient could not ſit up in 


his bed, that his throat might be accurately 


examined, without danger of fainting; yet 
after a few doſes of bark mixed with Port 
wine or Madeira, his pulſe became ſtronger 
and fuller, and he raiſed himſelf with little 


aſſiſtance, and fat up firmly; but in other 


patients, in nearly the ſame ſituation, double 
the quantity of bark taken in any of the 


ſimple waters, hardly produced the ſame, 


effect, and never ſo ſoon: And where wine 


was not to be got, or could not be afforded, 

rum or brandy diluted ſeemed i in all reſpects 
equivalent. However pernicious the habi- 
tual and immoderate uſe of wine or other 


5:1: ſpirituous liquors. may be i in perfect health, 
yet when the energy of the brain and nerves 


is ſo much diminiſhed, and the vital Powers 


of 
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of the muſclesſobenumbed by certain diſeaſes 
that the ſpark of life ſeems almoſt extin- 
guiſhed, thoſe cordials are then abſolutely 
neceſſary to keep it alive, and give time to 
the bark or Nature to overcome the diſeaſe 
aid reſtore health and vigour. | 


It may ſeem ae that I make 
no mention of Virginian ſnake- root, contra- 
yerva root, the volatile ſalts, - camphor, 
muſk, and other medicines that are uſed in 
the low ſtate of the nervous fever Mall I 
have to ſay on that head is, that I have 
tried tach of their powers ſingly, and com- 
pared them with thoſe of Peruvian bark 
and wine, with all the attention T am ca- 
pable of beſtowing; the effect of which has 
been the ſtrongeſt conviction on my mind 
that none of them, nor any combination of 
them, are equal in efficacy to the bark and 
wine. An exception perhaps might be 
made in favour of muſk, which when given 


in ware quantity of at leaſt a drachm in the 
| | courle 
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courſe of a day, has a peculiar power of 
abating and removing the ſymptoms of 
ſubſultus tendinum and hiccup; but even 
this effect is rendered more certain by giv- 
ing wine at the ſame time; and beſides, 


whatever may be the powers of mulſk as 
an antiſpaſmodic or diaphoretic, thoſe of 
wine are infinitely greater as a cordial and 
reſtorative *. _ Ms, 
| When 


In the fourth volume of the Medical Obſervations and 
Inquiries, there is a very accurate account of an epidemic 
diſtemper, by Dr. Sandeford of Barbadoes, which he de- 
nominates a putrid remitting fever. Although I may .not 
perfectly agree with that gentleman in ſome of the theo- 
retical opinions he ſeems to have adopted, yet I find my 
own obſervations reſpecting the little efficacy of the other 
medicines uſually given in this fever ſo ſtrongly confirmed 
by what he obſerved in their uſe on that occaſion, and alſo 
the powerful effects of the bark, that I am tempted to ex- 
tract the following paſſage : . 

« Having now cleanfed the firſt paſſagss, the next indi- 
* cation to be fulfilled, appeared to be that of checking 
« and correRing the putreſcent ſate of the juices, and of 
« co-operating with Nature in eliminating the morbid 
7 matter through the proper excretories ; for which pur- 
* poſe the Warm, cordial, alexipharmic, and -antiſeptic 


«© medicines ſeemed principally :neceſſary.; but though 


* my had all the good eee be expected from 


ic them, 


8 . 
T : 
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When a diarrlicea ſuperyenes i in ſuch a 


Wer as the patient cannot bear in his 


preſent low and weakened ſtate, Sir John 
Pringle recommends ſome ſpoonfuls of 


n chalk | 


06 ; hop, i in 1 up . vis vitz, correQing the ih 


„ mours, and aſſiſting Nature in the expulſion of the 

“ morbific matter, yet all the/c proved inſa ufficient of them- 
« ſelves to effect a cure, until the uſe of the bark was in- 
4c troduced, the patient often diſſolving away under the 
« violent profuſe cold ſweats, until this medicine put an 
s effectual check to them; nay, ſo fingular was the effi- 
e cacy of this medicine in this diſeaſe, that I can truly 
«ſay, I know of none that were cured without it; and all 

<< thoſe who negleded to take it, however conformable they 

* might have been in other reſpeds, vere nevertheleſs often 
«© precipitated into the danger of a dre or conſumption : 
Of fuch indiſpenſable uſe was the bark in this diſeaſe !_ 
In my firſt uſe of this medicine, I blended it with the 
«© alexipharmics, in the form of a decoction; but as alt 
<< the good effects reſulting from the mixture ſfeemed-prin- 
% cipally owing to the bark contained in it, I thought it 
<< was but juſt to give it its due preference; . and accord- 


8 ingly afterwards adminiſtered ĩt e e in decoction 


or ſubſtance, as it ſeemed neceſſar x. 
4% It is proper to remark particularly, that whereas moſt 


« writers forbid the uſe of the bark abſolutely, unleſs in the 
' ©. ſlate of remiſſion and intermiſſion,” I found it neceſſary 


<</to give it at any time of the diſeaſe indiſeriminately; 


0 and ſucceſs juſtiſſed the Practice, the patient otherwiſe 
r diſſolving away irretrie vably under the cold * 


There 
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chalk Julep with opiüm, to be een Alter 
every looſe ſtocl. But it often happens 
that the patient will not take that medicine; 


in ſuch caſes, a' few drops of the tinctura ; 


| Thebaiea i in alittle warm wine, mulled with 
cinnamon and ſugar, will, have the fa ame 
effect. Wine thus prepared is highly 
agreeable. to the patient's taſte, and if the 
diarrhoea continues obſtinate, to the few 
drops of Thebaic tincture given after each 
looſe: ſtool; may be added a proportional 


quantity of tincture of ipecacuanha to ren- 


der each | doſe of the nature of Dover's 
- powder, and may be taken in mulled wine 
without being perecivett by: the pat 


There perhaps cannot. ths: 2 app en of. the 


influence that preconceived « opinions have even upon en- 
lightened minds, than what may be obſerved from the 
above extract. This gentleman being perfectly perſuaded 
that the blood ahd juices were in a putrid ſtate and that 
antiſeptics of courſe were the antidotes, and that a mor- 
505 matter was to be expelled, thought he ſaw all this 
erformed by medicines, which however he himſelf de- 


EN in no one inſtance ſtopped the diſeaſe, but wurd | 


allowed the patient to diſſolve away. 
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This addition renders the /opiate more ef- 
fectual in reſtraining the diarrhœa, and at 
the ſame time increaſes its diaphoretic 
quality. 


hBliſters, e pretty generally con- 
demned at the beginning of this fever, are 
recommended by many authors in the ad- 

vanced ſtate, and particularly in the caſe of 

ſtupor and low delirium. Thoſe who re- 
commend them, however, as happens al- 
moſt conſtantly in medical matters, are of 
different opinions reſpecting their manner 
of acting. Thoſe of the old ſchool, who 
retain the idea of a-morbific lentor in fevers, 
think the cantharides are abſorbed and help 
to diſſolve it; others impute their good ef. 
fects to the evacuation of ſerum, which, in 
their opinion, tends to produce a relaxation 
of the ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels; ſome 
think they act by occaſioning revulſion; 
and a fourth claſs i imagine they are 101 ſer- 


vice only as ſtimulants, | | „ 
I ſhould 
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1 ſhould have been happy to have found 
them of ſervice, although the particular 


character i in which they act had remained 


a ſecret; but notwithſtanding my having 
watched their effects with all the attention 
I am capable of, and formerly with a ſtrong 
prepoſſeſſion in their favour, I cannot aſſert 
that I ever knew velicatories of much uſe in 
any ſtage of this diſeaſe; but I have fre- 
quently ſeen the patient teaſed by their ir- 
ritating quality, without their ſeeming to 


have any other effect; and ſometimes I 


have imagined they produced that diſtreſſing 
ſymptom deſcribed in pages 475 and 476. 


The duration of this fever is uncertain; it 
may be thrown entirely off by the earlieſt 
evacuations and the antimonials; or having 
ſtood them, its courſe may be abridged by 
the bark; or, baffling the efficacy of all 
medicines, it may continue its progrels to 
the end of the ſecond week, and remain 
after what is called the low ſtate has taken 

M m 2 Place, 
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place, with no very conſiderable variation, 

for a week longer, and i in ſome inſtances for 
| two. When the diſeaſe i is prolonged i in this 
manner, it has been already ſaid, that our 
principal objef. ſhould be to preyent the 
Patient from ſinking; an object which will 
| be mare certainly, though leſs ſcientifically 

accompliſhed by the ſeaſonable adminiſtra- 
#9 tion of light palatable . nouriſhment and 
n wine, than by all the preſcriptions with 
| which the apothecary s file is too recen 
dead on ſuch occaſions. 


7 have declined mentioning many reme- 
ad that have been ſtrongly recommended | 
for particular ſymptoms, being convinced, 
on what appears to me the beſt ground, that 
they have been cried up far above their 
deſert, and that the moſt efficacious of them 
are inferior to the means xrcommended 

above. 


There are complaints wherein it may be 


neceſſary to order medicines, merely for the 
purpoſe 


— 
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purpoſe of amyſing the imagination, and 
ſatisfying the prejudices of Patients; ſome 
of whom cannot conceive that a diſeaſe is to 
pe cured withput drugs, and ſeem to thi 
it will be the ſocner cured the faſter they 
are ſwallowed; but in the preſent. ſituation 
the patient has no. prejudices, but he till has 
a diſtinction of taſte; and if he is teized to 
ſwallow what he deteſts, it will put him 
| from taking that cordial nouriſhment which | 
is AReeAry; for his ſupport. 


a Cf 


| In very Wes caſes this fever ends 
fatally on or before the ſeventh day, but 


| more frequently thoſe who die are carried = 


off about the middle or towards the end of 
the ſecond week. When the patient ſurvives 
the twentieth day, it rarely happens that he 
does not finally recover When the fever 
terminates favourably before or at the end 
of the ſecond week, the criſis is generally 
obvious; but when that happens at a later 
period, par ticularly if after the third week, 
N he 


* 
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the favourable. turn 1s leſs evident, and 
ſometimes ſeveral days paſs, during which 
the diſeaſe abates ſo gradually, that the moſt 
experienced are in doubt whether it abates 

or not: At length, however, it becomes 
evident by a warm moiſture being percep- 
tible on the ſkin, by the dark- coloured 
gluey ſubſtance which adheres to the gums 
and lips, growing leſs tenacious, and being 
more eaſily removed by the ſtools regain- 
ing a natural colour; by the urine being 
made in greater quantity, and depoſiting a 
ſediment; by a return of appetite, and by 
the pulſe becoming ſlower than it was be- 
fore the commencement of the diſeaſe. 


When the fever has been of long dura- 
tion, ſuppurations of the lymphatic glands 
of the neck or armpit ſometimes take place 
at the decline. All that is neceſſary to be 
done in ſuch caſes, is to encourage the 
ſuppuration by the application of poul- 
tices. T hey generally heal without difficulty 
= + aer 
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after e, or S.. opened by the 


ſurgeon. 


Although no ſuch ſuppurations ſhould 


take place, when this fever is of an uncom- 


monly malignant nature, it always leaves a 


great degree of weakneſs behind it; and 


there are inſtances of this imbecility not be- 
ing confined to the body. 


Many patients, particularly thoſe ad- 
vanced in life, are ſubject during their con- 
valeſcency to ſwellings of the feet and 
ancles; a ſymptom which for the moſt part 
diſappears gradually as the ſtrength returns; 
but in caſe it is more obſtinate, or increaſes 
and ſeems to threaten an anaſarca , it will 


be proper to give fifteen or twenty grains 


of the powder of jalap rubbed with an 


equal quantity of nitre or ſome purgative 


of the ſame nature, once a week; and ſome 


® A particular ſpecies of dropſy. 


gently 
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gently dintettt melia be in the intervening 


days. Promoting the ſecretion of urine is 


found peculiarly uſeful for the removal of 


this ſymptom and i its conſequences. 1 have 


found nothing anſwer that intention better 


than Pills formed of freſh ſquills and nitre, 


with a ſmall proportion of ſpecies aroma= 


tick. While this fwelling of the ancles 
continues, and of courſe an increaſe of the 


diſcharge, by urine is to be wiſhed, Rheniſh : 


18 e to any other wine. PER 


"In al caſes where the INT 18 wth; 


12 3 5 and leaves the patient in ex- 
deſſive weakneſs, the recovery Is Now and 
precarious, and the Freatet « Care is required 


to prevent any error i in regimen during the 


| convaleſcence, a very ſmall degree of excels | 


being then moſt apt to ages Wy trouble- 
lome Conſequences . 


4 r 
een 


* 
4 SY. 


Food of eaſy digeſtion, taken in ſmall 


age and repeated frequently, gentle 
| exerciſe | 
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exerciſe in a carriage when the weather is 
favourable, attention to prevent coſtiveneſs 
by ſome mild laxative, and the uſe of ſome 
light agreeable bitter, to aſſiſt digeſtion and 
prevent flatulencies, are the moſt approved 
means of promoting the return of the 
patient's ſtrength. 


<< 


I have now given the cleareſt and moſt 


intelligible. idea which my reading, ex- 
perience, and reflexion, ſuch as they are, 
enable me to form of the nature of fevers, 
with what appears to me the beſt method 
of treating them; happy if I have been 
able to add a ſmall ray to the ſtronger lights 
thrown on this important ſubject by men of 
far brighter abilities, 


THE END. 


Nn 
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